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In the story of Arthur Lenox we present to our 
young friends no impossible nor fictitious character. 
His success in life was not the result of some felicity 
of position, neither due to any of those opportunities 
that war, speculation, or some peculiar contingency in 
society, at times presents to aspiring minds. 

We are called, on the other hand, to follow step by 
step the progress of a lad who leaves home barefoot 
and penniless, but with one definite purpose kept 
steadily in view and pursued with patient, unflinching 
toil, and who conquered success by improving those 
ordinary means to which most young men would not 
stoop and others would pass by unnoticed. By per- 
forming the work that first presented itself he 
succeeded, while others, waiting to obtain something 
better, suffered shipwreck. 

The self-sacrificing woman who cut from the loom 
that web of cloth so sorely needed because it was all 
she had to give her boy going to seek his fortune 
among strangers, had imparted a like spirit to her off- 
spring. 

The first thoughts of Arthur Lenox were not for 
himself. The first hard-earned dollar was valued 
most of all because it was the earnest of a future dur- 
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ing which he hoped to aid his parents in their struggle 
with poverty and sickness, and thus in the characters 
of mother and son parental and filial affections did 
meet and mingle like the interlacing of green summer 
foliage. 

Modesty, courtesy, instinctive readiness to extend 
the helping hand, caused friends and well-wishers to 
spring up around him like grass in the path of the 
summer rivulet. Even so humble a friend as Jack 
Groves exerted no small influence upon his fortunes, 
and the reckless denizens of Gorham's Corner, while 
they stood in wholesome awe of his arm, cherished no 
feeling but that of downright good -will for Arthur 
Lenox. 

On the other hand, William Frost, of the same age, 
starting from the same town at nearly the same time, 
more prepossessing in appearance, handsomely dressed, 
with parental influence to aid him in consequence of 
an undue appreciation of himself and disregard of the 
claims of others, esteeming labor drudgery, and expect- 
ing recompense without service rendered, was com- 
pelled to return home in disgrace, with the stinging 
conviction that the world could get along very well 
without him. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WRECK OF A GIANT. 

THE checkered history of the life we are about to 
record, began in the year 1819 at Fryeburgh, 
the ancient Piggwackett, one of the most beautiful of 
the many lovely spots scattered along the frowning 
coast, or concealed among the hills and mountains, of 
Maine. 

Previous to this time the country had been greatly 
impoverished. The embargo had crushed nearly the 
whole generation of ship-owners and merchants. 
Their vessels, for many years employed in lucrative 
commerce, lay rotting at the wharves, with a tar- 
barrel inverted over their mast-heads. This was suc- 
ceeded by the war of 1812 and followed in 1816 and 
'17 by what has ever since been remembered as the 
cold years, during which there was frost in every 
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10 A STRONG ARM AND A MOTHER'S BLESSING. 

month ; on the 6th of June the ground froze, and 
men worked in great-coats and mittens ; birds were 
so benumbed that the boys caught them in their 
hands ; crops were cut off to such an extent that the 
towns were obliged to furnish grain and corn for peo- 
ple to sow and plant, those who received it giving 
security that it should be used thus and paid for after 
harvest. It was estimated that from fifteen to twenty 
thousand people emigrated from Maine to Ohio dur- 
ing those years, but at the period of our story com- 
merce had revived, and the spring had opened early, 
giving promise of a fruitful season. 

There was now no lack of the necessaries of life, but 
the wages for labor were low and money was hard to 
be obtained, trade consisting mostly in barter. A few 
years before the period of which we speak, a man 
could be hired to work all day on a farm for a sheep's 
head and pluck. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
Sarah Lenox, after scouring some linen yarn in 
weak lye, and spreading it on the grass to bleach, 
hung her tea-kettle on and prepared to get supper for 
her husband and boys who were planting corn on a 
'' bum." 

Her hands were already in the dough when she 
noticed Arthur, her eldest boy, running at the top of 
his speed toward the house. 

" Mother," he cried, as he ran to the door, " father 's 
got one of his fits ; I'm going to yoke the oxen and 
haul him home on the sled, for he can't get into a 
cart." 
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It was customary in those days to pick up summer 
wood as it was wanted, and for the convenience of 
loading, it was frequently hauled on a sled — indeed 
the sled then stood before the door, full of dry limbs. 

** Get the oxen, Arthur, as quick as you can ; I 
saw them feeding behind the house half an hour ago. 
I'll unload the wood." 

The anxious wife and mother, a strong, resolute 
woman, not only unloaded the sled by the time Ar- 
thur came with the oxen, but had placed boards and 
a straw bed on it. 

When Arthur and his mother reached the place, 
she found her husband on his knees, among the coals 
and ashes. He had placed the axe he had been using 
on the ground, and was leaning forward, supporting 
himself by clasping both hands around the handle. 
He was pale as death, trembled, and the sweat 
dropped from his forehead and ran down his temples. 
In his agony the poor man had bitten his lip, and the 
blood flowed freely. 

A woman of few words, the wife knelt beside him, 
and took his head upon her shoulder ; one of the boys 
brought some water from the brook, while Arthur and 
William supported him ; she bathed his forehead and 
washed off the blood and sweat. He drank some 
water, which seemed to revive him, and in the course 
of half an hour he was able to help himself some, 
when they placed him at full length upon the sled. 
Mrs. Lenox took her husband's head on her lap, 
while Arthur,' sitting down on the sled, put his back 
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against his mother's back to support her, and the 
younger boys drove the cattle. 

On the way to the house he revived so much that 
by the aid of two of the sled stakes and the help of 
his wife and Arthur, he was able to walk into the 
house and reach his bed, which was on the lower 
floor. 

It was fortunate that he could thus aid himself, for 
he was a man of vast proportions, with high cheek- 
bones, large, square jaws, though pale and attenuated 
with hollow cheeks, and the prominence of the great 
bones and muscles gave him a ghastly appearance. 

A most worthy man was John Lenox, of good 
sense and great integrity, but with very little educa- 
tion. He possessed indeed that moderate force of 
intellect that often characterizes men of remarkable 
physical strength. A glance was sufficient to show 
that he was once possessed of the latter attribute, 
though now almost a wreck. 

He had gone on to a new farm without money, and 
while clearing it devoted all the time he could possi- 
bly spare from his crops, to work on the river and in 
the mills, and in winters went into the logging-camp. 

Of enormous strength, united with activity and 
sleight, he was able to command the very highest 
wages, because ever ready to engage in the most dan- 
gerous portions of river- work, and thus was rapidly 
paying for his farm. 

But he was one of those men who, in their pride 
of strength, never calculate to give back, but think 
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they must lift anything and everything they happen 
to take hold of. Was he carrying a heavy stick of 
timber with a dozen other men over rough ground, if 
the others went into a hollow and he was on the 
rise, he never would stoop in the least^ but take the 
whole weight of it, sometimes till the blood started 
from his nostrils, and the upper leather (by the tre- 
mendous pressure) ripped from the soles of his shoes. 

In all the athletic sports that were so common in 
that day, — when neither a launching, raising or train- 
ing could take place, nor a town meeting be held 
without a wrestling, lifting or jumping match, — he dis- 
tanced all competitors. At length, in an evil hour, 
John Lenox broke himself down by lifting at a 
raising. 

Though he could still do many kinds of work which 
were generally esteemed among the most laborious, 
he was compelled to labor with caution and for short 
periods, since any undue exertion brought on severe 
pains. In short, the old days of wrestling, lifting 
and breaking jams of logs were over for him, and he 
must carefully husband his strength which even then 
was not adequate to all the common labors of the 
farm. 

As in the days of his manly vigor he had never 
manifested a vain or domineering spirit, and bore his 
honors meekly, his neighbors, who loved and were 
excessively proud of him, manifested no little sym- 
pathy on account of his misfortune, and were ready 
to aid him while his boys were young and their help 
was needed. 
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He could still mow and rake as much in a day as 
the majority of men, but could not pitch hay ; could 
not cut a tree down, but after the trees were down on 
the ground, could chop for half a day more than any 
of his neighbors. Chopping into the side of a tree 
touched the weak spot and brought on a paroxysm. 

His present illness was brought about on this wise : 
He had set the boys planting corn on burnt land, one 
making holes with a stake, while another dropped the 
kernels, and the third covered them with his foot. 

Large roots extended from the stumps in all direc- 
tions ; many of these the clearing fires had not only 
laid bare, but had likewise undermined and consumed 
the smaller roots that attached themselves to the soil. 
While the boys were planting, the father occupied 
himself in chopping these roots from the stumps ; and 
in tearing up a root from the ground he had brought 
himself into the condition described. 

When Mr. Lenox had been somewhat relieved, in 
consequence of applications resorted to by his wife, 
she said to him, — 

" What made you exert yourself so to chop off all 
those great roots ? there was no absolute need of it : 
at any rate there was not the least need of tearing up 
those that were fast in the ground. It seems such a 
pity when you have been so uncommonly well all this 
spring, and now I'm afraid you'll be laid by, and not 
be able to do anything in haying." 

^ I couldn't bear to see those great roots running 
criss-cross all over the ground, and taking up so much 
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room, and thought if I could cut some of them off and 
pile 'em up round the stumps, I could set theui on fire, 
and burn a good many of the stumps out ; you know 
the fire '11 follow a stump right into the ground when 
it is dry ; a man who 's been what I was once '11 take 
hold and lift afore he thinks what he's doingr on." 

**I suppose so." 

**! wouldn't borrow trouble, wife; I guess I shall 
get over it in a few days, as I have before ; besides, 
if I'm laid by at any time we've got three as good 
boys as ever any parents had to be thankful for." 

If Mr. Lenox was wrong in exerting himself at the 
risk of health and, perhaps, life, he was certainly 
right in his estimate of the boys. 

Arthur, in the eighteenth year of his age, was not 
only industrious, of an excellent disposition, and be- 
loved by his mates, but very strongly attached to his 
parents, and endeavored in every way to prevent his 
father (of whom he was extremely proud) from over- 
doing himself. 

He listened eagerly to the stories that he heard 
from time to time at the mill and stores, and from 
river drivers, in respect to his father's feats of strength, 
and was anxious to be like him. 

As their father could not chop into the side of a 
standing tree without injury, the boys were wont in 
the winter to haul trees to the door (after trimming 
the limbs off) nearly full length, and Mr. Lenox 
would cut them into cord-wood for market. 

Sometimes on a winter morning, when he felt par- 
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ticularly well, and his muscles were braced by the 
frost, he would drive the axe into the beach and yel- 
low birch-logs, sending a shower of chips against the 
house, and dropping off log after log with a force and 
sleight that excited the admiration and envy of Arthur. 
After looking on a while he would run into the house 
and say, — 

'* Oh, mother, I wish you could see father drop off 
those great banging logs ; I wish I had the strength 
he has ; how I wish I could be like him. I've heard 
Jim Blaisdell say father would take up a log and fling 
it into a cart that he couldn't roll down hill." 

''You'll be large enough and strong enough, if you 
live, my son ; indeed I think you'll make very much 
such a man as your father, but I hope you'll not 
resemble him in one respect:" 

*' Why not, mother ; isn't father the best man that 
ever was ? I'm sure you think so ; I've heard you 
say so more times than once." 

''I mean in respect to overdoing himself, by means 
of which he has broken himself down in the very 
prime of life. I don't think our strength was given 
us to abuse in that way, and I can't bear to have you 
talk 80 much and think so much as you do about 
wrestling and lifting, and always anxious to outdo 
all the other boys. I am very much afraid it will 
lead to the same result. Work never would have in- 
jured your father; it was lifting and doing other 
things just to show his strength ; and see what it has 
brought him to ; only see what he suffers when he has 
one of his bad spells." 
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^I know it, mother, and sometimes it frightens me, 
for I am afraid he'll never come out of them " 

**! can't keep from crying sometimes, Arthur, when 
I am here alone and think of what he was when we 
were married, so full of life and spirits — yes, running 
over — and didn't appear to know what fatigue was, 
and the days were not long enough for him to labor 
in, and now when I see him after chopping an hour 
or two at the door, as he is doing this morning — 
come in, sit down, turn pale, and say in such a pitiful 
way, 'Well, wife, I used to be something once, but 
I'm nothing now nor ever shall be again ; I'm a poor, 
used up man.' " 

" Why, mother, you'd have me keep my end up, 
wouldn't you?" 

** Yes, I would have you keep your end up. I think 
it is every one's duty to labor, because the Scripture 
says so, and I think the most unhappy, as well as the 
most useless, people in the world are those who have 
nothing to occupy their hands or heads ; but people 
would never be injured by labor if they would make a 
duty of it, and not do things beyond their strength, 
and for bravado that after all amounts to nothing." 

*'Ma'm, I tell you, you don't know anything about 
it ; women folks that work in the house by themselves 
don't know about men folks' feelings and temptations. 
Do you s'pose if I and another are loading rocks on a 
drag, or putting them into a cart, and he takes up a 
big rock and puts it on the drag, I'm going to take up 
a small one? Do you s'pose if we are shovelling dirt, 
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he into the tail of the cart, and I in forward, that Fm 
going to let him tip the cart up and lift the tongue 
and choke the oxen ? No ; Fd die first. Do you 
s'pose if you are chopping into the side of a tree with 
a man, that you're going to let him cut to the heart 
afore you get through the bark? Do you think if 
there is a crowd together, and they get to lifting at a 
stone, or a log, or a piece of iron, or what not, and 
somebody says, Lenox, can you lift that, I could say 
I didn't think it was my duty to try? 

" Afore I'd do that I'd put on a gown and a check 
apron, take my knitting-work, and sit down in the 
chimney-corner and be a woman and done with it. I 
tell you, ma'm, men folks have temptations that 
women folks don't know anything about, and never 
can know." 

^ Arthur, Arthur, I'm afraid you have your father's 
disposition, but listen to your mother. Do you not 
honestly think it would have been a great deal better 
for your dear father, who had given him to start with 
a constitution fitted to last a hundred years, and 
strength that no common labor would have made the 
least impression upon (for an axe was no more in his 
hands than a hatchet, and I've noticed him take up a 
crowbar between his fingers and thumb as I would pick 
up a needle, and when he was thinking of something 
else walk along with it just as though it was a cane j 
— I say, would it not have been better for him to have 
let some things alone, and have been able now to work 
every day and enjoy himself with us, instead of being 
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what he is just for the sake of having it said that he 
flung the bully of Saco River, and could roll the big- 
gest log of any man 'twixt the notch of the White 
Hills and Gasco Bay?" 

"Well, mother, I suppose you are right." 

"I know I'm right, and your father sees it now, 
and I want you to see it, and govern yourself accord- 
ingly ; it is of little use to shut the stable-door after 
the horse is gone." 

It must be confessed, however, that when Arthur 
got among his mates the good counsel of his mother 
quite faded from his recollection. 

^ What a pity," said Mr. Lenox, when the anguish 
of the first attack waa over, '* that we could not have 
got that corn in yesterday, for it has the appearance 
of rain, and water coming on the dry ashes would 
start the corn right up." 

The next morning the boys were up and in the field 
by sunrise, and after their mother had washed up the 
dishes and taken care of her milk, she went out to 
help them. The piece was planted before twelve 
o'clock, but the thunder crashed and the rain began to 
fall as they left the ground, and before they reached 
the house the whole party was thoroughly soaked. 

The father was highly gratified with the enterprise 
of the boys, and said to them : 

"You have done enough to-day. After you get 
through your dinner and the shower is over, you had 
better take your guns and see if you can't shoot three 
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or four crows to hang up in the corn-piece, and then 
do whatever you like. 

"The woods '11 be wet," said Arthur; let's get Ed 
Capen, and go down to the pond, and go in swimming, 
and by that time the bushes will be dried off." 
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CHAPTER n. 

UNGLE ABE'S story. 

THE rain was still falling when the boys set forth 
with stocking-legs drawn over the locks of the 
old flint-lock muskets to keep the priming dry. 

On the road they met Ed Capen coming to see 
Arthur. Arthur and Edward were turned of seven- 
teen, William Lenox was eighteen months younger 
than Arthur, and Johnnie fifteen years of age. 

The rain ceased, and the clouds broke away just as 
they came to the edge of Lovewell's pond, — Lovell's 
the farmers termed it, — where that intrepid ranger 
famous in ancient story fought the savages at such 
fearful odds, and broke the power of the Piggwackets. 
Boys are not much given to sentiment, but the scene 
presented to their view as they emerged from some 
scattered pines and stepped upon the sandy beach was 
one of such surpassing loveliness as to hold them for 
a few moments in mute admiration. Leaning upon 
their guns, they contemplated the trees nearly in full 
leaf glistening with raindrops, the broad expanse of 
the noble sheet of water, upon the bosom of which 
lingered a light mist, while a clearly-defined rainbow 
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was just beginning to vanish before the western 
breeze. 

" Isn't it beautiful 1 " exclaimed Capen. 

A murmur of assent arose from the group as they 
proceeded to place their guns against an old tree that 
had fallen from the bank into the water, and to hanjr 
their hats and clothes upon its few straggling and 
broken limbs. 

After swimming, scouring their skins with sand, 
lying in the sun on the hot beach, and fooling as boys 
delight to do, they dressed, and were about to go in 
quest of the crows, when Ed Capen, who had no 
gun, and did not anticipate much pleasure from seeing 
the others shoot, said, pointing to an old man who, 
with his cane and basket, was slowly approaching : 

*' Here comes Uncle Abe ; don't let's go till we get 
him to tell us about Lovell's fight, 'cause I expect he 
was in it." 

The boys had not very clear ideas in respect to 
dates, and to them Uncle Abe seemed old enough to 
have been one of the pilgrims. 

"Agreed," was the cry; and as the old gentleman 
drew near, they ran to meet and greet him, for he 
was a kindly old man — had been a soldier in the con- 
tinental army, brought up a large family of his own, 
and was fond of the society of young people. It was 
by no means an unwonted thing for these boys to hang 
on the lips of Uncle Abe. He possessed attractions 
for the youth that were irresistible. Born during the 
horrors of the French and Indian war, and cradled 
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amid alarms, his mother fleeing from the tomahawk 
with him a babe in her arms. His youth and early 
manhood had been spent as a ranger on the fron- 
tier, and in riper years a soldier of the Revolution. 
He was so full of material, both to instruct and inter- 
est, that (according to John Lenox) tap him anywhere 
and he would run like a rock-maple in the sugar sea- 
son. 

It was very seldom that the old ranger had occasion 
to relate events at second-hand, but when such was 
the case the young people felt that the words fell with 
added interest from the lips of one who had enjoyed 
such extensive experience amid the perils both of the 
wilderness and the battle-field. No marvel then that 
they were delighted with the idea of hearing Uncle 
Abe tell the story of LovelPs fight on the very spot 
where it took place, although they had listened to 
many different versions of it by others. 

They piled up some flat stones under a tree, and 
put their jackets on them to make a soft seat for the 
old ranger, and entreated him to tell them all he knew 
about the great fight, and not leave out one mite. 

'* I came down to get some of this sharp-gritted sand 
to put on the house-floor and scour pewter with, and 
it's just as good for scythe-rifles." 

Scythe-rifles were made in those days by scratching 
deep furrows in the surface of a piece of wood, cover- 
ing it with tallow, and then sprinkling on sand. They 
would put a good edge on a scythe if the sand was 
good, but required to be frequently repaired. 
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*' We'll get your sand and carry it home for you if 
you'll tell us about the fight," said Ned. 

"Was you there, Uncle Abe," said Johnnie; "and 
did you see Chamberlain when he killed that great 
Indian?" 

"Bless me I what^s the child thinking of; 'twas a 
dozen years afore I was born," 

"I didn't know. I thought you was awful old," 
said the lad, who, between Uncle Abe's knees, was 
stroking his long white beard. 

"Indeed I am, sonnie, but not old enough to know 
anything about that, leastwise by observation ; but, 
nevertheless, I feel as sure about all and every part of 
it as if I'd been there — for I've heard with my own 
ears Mr. Noah Johnson tell of it, who was in the 
battle and wounded, so that he lost the use of both his 
hands. I heard him tell it three times, and he didn't 
vary one mite ; he was a raal candid man, and sub- 
stanch." 

"Tell us what he said — do," entreated Arthur. 

" It's too long to tell the whole ; I'll tell you the 
heft of it." 

"Tell us the Indian part — what they did." 

" Well, you see, 'twas Indian war, and there was a 
bounty for scalps and captives. John Lovell was an 
old Indian fighter, so he got up a company of forty-six 
men, all used to the woods, and started off into the 
wilderness to find the Indian villages on this river — 
Piggwackets they called 'em — and t^ke their scalps, 
for they'd been murdering our people right and left. 
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'Twas a brave thing, I tell you, to go right into the 
wilderness among the Indians, who knew the woods 
as well as I know my cow-pasture." 

'*An Indian," said Ned Campbell, "can smell white 
folks just as a hound can a fox, and their eyes are 
just like snake's eyes, and they can hear the leastest 
thing that moves." 

" S'pose our folks fired all their powder away," said 
Johnnie ; " they couldn't get any more." 

" The Indians had a village over to the west of this 
close to the river." 

" I know where it was," said Capen. 

"They had a friendly Indian with 'em when they 
started, but he fell lame and went back. By and by 
a white man who had been wounded went back, as his 
wound broke out bleeding, and another went with him 
to take kere of him on the road. 

" When they had got as far as Ossipee — you know 
where thai is — another man was taken sick, so they 
camped, built a fort, and left the sick man and the 
doctor to take kere of him, and nine men to defend 
the fort; they also left part of their provisions, so 
that their packs would be lighter." 

" What made 'em build a fort ? " asked Arthur. 

"They did that to have some place to retreat to, 
and take kere of their wounded men, if any should be 
wounded or fall sick, or if the Indians should prove 
too strong for *em. 

" Arter they'd built the fort they marched on through 
the woods till they came to that little river just back 
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of US, and there they camped for the night. They 
had a chaplain, Mr. Frye, a fust-rate, brave young 
man, only twenty years old, but he could travel or 
fight as well as the rest. 

" Early the next morning, while the chaplain was 
at prayer, they heard a gun, and a few minutes arter 
saw an Indian right over where my finger pints, on 
that little pint that makes out from the eastern side 
of the pond. They made up their minds in a minute 
that the Indians had got on their trail, and had sent 
this one out on the pint to draw their attention to him, 
and that a large body of 'em were in ambush ready to 
attack 'em when they should make for him." 

" What did they do then ; for how did they know 
but all the Indians round — perhaps a hundred — 
might be there?" said William. 

"Then Captain Lovell said : 'That Indian is probably 
a decoy to bring us within swing of the tomahawks of 
the rest, who are in ambush somewhere. Will you go 
on, and run the risk of being cut off on this neck of 
land, or retreat to a place of greater safety?' 

" They said, ' No retreat. We came out to meet the 
enemy. We have all along prayed God we might find 
them ; we had rather trust Providence with our lives, 
yea, die for our country, than try to return without 
seeing them if we might, and be called cowards for 
our pains.' 

" The captain then ordered the men to lay down 
their packs, so as to be ready for fighting, and march 
as carefully as possible, looking out sharp for an am* 
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bush. They had gone in this way about a mile and 
a half when they saw the Indian coming back with 
two black ducks in his hand ; they squat and let him 
come on, and when he was near enough three or four 
of them fired, but didn't hit him. He returned the 
fire and wounded Capt. Lovell and another man, then 
one fired and killed the Indian, and the chaplain and 
anothef man scalped him." 

" I should have thought," said Ned, " that when the 
Indians heard the gun they would have come, and there 
would have been a fiorht right there." 

"There wasn't any Indians, only that one, and he 
had been gunning and was going back with his ducks 
to the Indian village when they fired at him ; his gun 
was loaded with shot for gunning, and that's the reason 
he wounded two, 'cause the shot scattered. 

" The Indians had all but him gone down to Casco 
under two chiefs, old Pangus and Wahwa, on a scalp- 
ing scout, and carried ropes with 'em to bind prisoners ; 
but they had met with poor luck and came up the river 
in their canoes tired and hungry, and when they landed 
and were going to their village they struck Lovell's 
trail and followed it till they came to where his men 
had left their packs. They counted 'em and found 
there were thirty-four of the white men, while the In- ^ 
dians numbered sixty-three, some say eighty. They 
knew Lovell's men would come back to their packs, so 
they took 'em, eat all they wanted, and laid an ambush 
right there. About ten o'clock in the forenoon our 
"folks came back, and while they were looking for their 
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packs the Indians rose up in front and rear, gave the 
war-whoop, and run up to the English with guns pre- 
sented, and the English, nothing cowed by their num- 
bers, did the same. The Indians thought our folks 
would surrender, seeing they were outnumbered and 
attacked both in front and rear, and when they found 
the contrary, were flustered and threw away their first 
fire and didn't kill any English ; but the English 
dropped a lot of them and drove them a rod or two ; 
but they rallied, killed Captain Lovell and eight more, 
and wounded three right on the spot, and then (there 
was so many of 'em) began to surround the rest. In 
order to prevent this, our folks fell back to the edge of 
the pond, and I'll tell you what sort of a chance they 
had for a cover." Taking his cane, he went along the 
road near to the mouth of a large brook too deep to be 
forded, and that then turned a mill. 

*' There they had the pond to their backs and this 
brook on their right, and square in front was a scat- 
tering growth of trees : these are some of 'em, but the 
most have fallen or been cut, and you see they're not 
large enough to cover a man. On the left was a 
swamp and that pint of rocks that makes into the 
pond. 

*' Now you take notice. There were so many of the 
Indians, that by keeping some in front, sending some 
behind the rocks, and others on the side of the pond 
beyond the brook, they could get at Lovell's men on 
three sides more or less, for when they were on the 
south side of the trees they were exposed to the In- 
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dians behind the rocks, and when on the other side, to 
those in the woods and on the side of the pond. You 
see they couldn't take aim at the Indians on one side, 
without exposing themselves to those on the other. 
Some of those Indians were well known to the whites, 
and they held up ropes and asked them if they'd take 
quarter, but they told 'em all the quarter they'd take 
was at the muzzle of their guns. 

*'Thus they fought till sundown, when the Indians 
drew off and gave it up. At one time Captain Wyman 
and Chamberlain crept close to the Indians, and found 
them all assembled round one who stood in the middle, 
and they were making all kinds of noises and striking 
on the ground, and Wyman thought were either call- 
ing the devil to help 'em, or qualifying the one in the 
middle for a chief in room of Pangus who had been 
killed. Wyman fired and killed the one in the middle 
and broke up the meeting. 

" Then they were fifty miles from any settlement ; 
every man of 'em was wounded more or less ; one was 
dying, and two more, Robbins and Usher, were so 
badly wounded that they had to leave them behind. 
Lieutenant Robbins told them to load two guns, and 
leave 'em by him, and when the Indians came to scalp 
him, he'd kill two of '^pa, and they did. Solomon Kies 
was wounded three times ; he crawled to the tree where 
ensign Wyman was, right in the hottest of the fight, 
and told him he was a dead man, but if it was possible 
he would get where they could not take his scalp. 
There happened to be a canoe in the pond, and he 
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rolled himself into it, and the wind carried him to- 
wards the fort, and finally he got home. There were 
twenty able to march off the battle-field at midnight, 
and three of these were lost on the road." 

" Did the Indians kill 'em ? " asked Arthur. 

" No. There were four of 'em, Mr. Frye the chap- 
lain, Farwell, Davis and Jones, who, when they had 
travelled about a mile and a half, said they could go no 
farther, and told the others to leave them, go on to the 
fort and send help to relieve 'em. They then separated 
into three parties, so as not to make so broad a trail. 
There were three Indians that followed one of these 
parties some time, but after a while gave it up. Elias 
Barron strayed away from 'em and they never knew 
what end he made." 

" Did those Indians get him ? " asked Johnnie. 

" Don't know ; all they ever knew was that he got 
over Ossipee River, 'cause they found his gun-case on 
the farther bank. Eleven of 'em in one party got to 
the fort and/ound it empty, and didn't know what to 
make of it, but they found some provision, not half 
enough to satisfy 'em, but enough to help keep 'em 
from starving till they could travel home." 

'* What had become of the men in the fort ; had the 
Indians been there and killed 'em? " said Ned. 

" No ; but there was one man who, when the In- 
dians fired on them and killed Captain Lovell, proved a 
coward, slunk away unbeknown to them (they thought 
the Indians had got him), and ran back to the fort, 
told them Captain Lovell and all the rest were killed ; 
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and they believed him and made the best of their way 
home.'' 

'* But what," asked Arthur, '* became of the four 
wounded men that were laying on the ground expect- 
ing somebody to come and give them something to eat 
and help get 'em to the fort where they could have 
their wounds dressed ? " 

*'Well, though they were almost starved, they 
waited some time till they thought it was no use to 
wait any longer, and though their wounds were fes- 
tered, they started, for life is sweet, and travelled sev- 
eral miles together. They came to a brook where 
they saw a fish. Davis had a hook in his pocket ; they 
cut strips from their moccasins for a line, caught and 
broiled it. Davis felt better for eating it, but it made 
Mr. Frye worse ; and finding he could go no farther, 
told the others not to wait for him, for he felt himself 
dying, and so lay down, saying he should never rise 
again ; and charging Davis, if it should please God to 
bring him home, to go to his father and tell him that 
he expected in a few hours to be in eternity, and that 
he was not afraid to die, so as they couldn't do him 
any good, they had to leave him and try to save their 
own lives. It allers gives me a heart-ache, when I 
think of that brave young gentleman, coUege-larned, 
and only twenty years of age, and who had fought 
to the last minute, left there to die in the woods all 
alone." 

''Did the others die, Uncle Abe? " asked Johnnie. 

"I'm going to tell ; two of 'em, Far well and Davis, 
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travelled together, Jones went by himself and got to 
Saco. Far well and Davis made for the fort, and 
when they had got 'most there, Far well died, but Davis 
got to the fort, found something to eat, and at length 
got home. Jones was nineteen days creeping along 
through the woods, with a ball lodged in his body 
that never was extracted. He lived on mice, ber- 
ries, and ground-nuts ; and cranberries that he had 
eaten came out of the wound in his stomach." 

" How many of 'em got home," said Arthur, — "I 
mean of those that were in the fiorht ? " 

^ Eighteen ; the coward made nineteen." 

" What was the coward's name ? " 

" I don't know, they didn't think it worth preserv- 
ing. They all suffered from hunger, and those that 
were badly wounded suffered fearfully, and looked like 
skeletons, and most of them were crippled for life. 
Ah, my lads, when I look back and think how we 
lived, from the time I was big enough to sense any- 
thing, up to the time I was twenty-one, when Quebec 
was taken, when we hoed our corn, dug our potatoes, 
cut the hay, we allers had the gun within reach. When 
we went to meeting, every man had his gun, and the 
minister's stood in the desk. When we went to bed, 
the gun allers stood at the head of the bed ; and in hot 
nights in summer, when the bullet-proof shutters were 
all closed for fear of the Indians, it was hot enough to 
suffocate. But when I see how we live now, I can't 
help thinking people don't realize their privileges, — t 
no, it stands, to reason they don't." 
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CHAPTER III. 



ONLY THEIR HANDS. 



BLESS me," said Uncle Abe, glancing at the de- 
scending sun, "here it is most night, and me sit- 
ting here palavering when I ought to have been on my 
way home an hour ago. Molly will be worried 'bout 
me ; I can't travel as I could when I hunted over this 
ground and paddled n birch through these ponds sixty 
years ago. Little did I think I should ever see a set- 
tlement, and corn and grass growing here, and a mill 
going clickety-clack on that brook where I've trapped 
beaver, and much less did I think I should end my 
days here, for I was New Hampshire born and bred." 

The boys procured the sand, and Ned Capen, whose 
road lay in the same direction, carried it for him. 

''How many crows have you shot?" said their 
father, as the boys deposited their guns in the comer 
of the kitchen. 

After quite a lengthy pause Johnnie replied : 

•* We didn't kill any, father." 

^ Too' shy for you, eh ? " 

" No, sir ; but just as we had been in swimming and 
put our clothes on. Uncle Abe came, and we wanted 
3 
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him to tell us all about the great fight with the Indiai -^ 
and so and so." 

^ And it was night before you thought of it." 

"Yes, father, that's just how it was." 

The boys went off to bed, but Arthur and Will got 
up at the gray dawn, and shot three crows by break- 
fast time. 

Some of our readers may be disposed to inquire if 
these people were poor. They were very poor (not 
indeed being poor in the sense of destitution) and 
equally removed from luxury either in dress or living ; 
but in respect to health, happiness, growth, and sub- 
stantial comforts, their manner of life was precisely 
of that kind which is fitted to make boys self-reliant, 
impart energy, and cultivate good principles. 

Indeed I will tell you how they lived, and then you 
can make your own estimate ; but I would, however, 
ask you to take into consideration in forming your 
opinions two things, — one of which is that we cannot 
miss what we never possessed, and that there is a vast 
difference between being reared in luxury without 
effort of our own and then becoming poor and com- 
pelled to endure hardship and the pinchings of poverty, 
and beginning life in circumstances that require effort, 
involve hardship and self-denial all the way through. 

The persons first referred to often become sour and 
broken-hearted, a burden to themselves and others, 
and frequently end life by committing suicide ; while 
the latter are in general both useful and cheerful, and 
strange as it may appear to those without experience 
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much more happy and contented than those who, al- 
ready in possession of wealth, are either tormented 
with the fear of loss or always on the rack to obtain 
more. 

John Lenox was fortunate in two respects, both of 
the utmost importance. He had a good wife and a 
good piece of land, and though they began with noth- 
ing but their hands, and run in debt for the land, they 
had broken the neck of the struggle before he was 
disabled. At first, and while he was paying for the 
land, he would, before planting, work on the river 
driving logs ; then get in his seed, — being able to do 
two men's work right along, — and then upon occasions 
(as he took his farm out of the woods and planted on 
burns, he had no manure to haul, no ploughing to do, 
and but little hoeing except to destroy the fire-weed) 
he worked more or less for his neighbors. 

The meadows of Fryeburgh, overflowed and annu- 
ally enriched by the Saco, have been famed from the 
settlement of the country for the production of hay. 
As long ago as 1762 my ancestors at Gorham, Maine, 
then Narragansett No. 7, before Fryeburgh was set- 
tled, when it was still called Piggwackett, and before 
they had cleared sufficient land to keep the cattle 
through the winter which they could pasture in the 
summer, used to go to Piggwackett, cut the wild grass 
in the meadows, stack it up, and build a log-house. 

When winter came they would send the negroes 
(slaves were then held in New England) to drive the 
oxen and steers to the meadows. The blacks re- 
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mained all winter, fed the cattle from the stacks ; the 
thick woods afforded them shelter, the brooks and 
ponds water, the blacks falling trees from time to time 
to help out the hay. 

When they went they took with them meal, mo- 
lasses, pork, beans, salt, and a cow that gave milk ; 
they hunted and trapped, for then there were deer, 
moose, wolves, otter, bears, coons, and muskrats, and 
the fur of the latter was used at that day for hats ; 
occasionally they obtained a fox or a beaver. 

Old Limbo and Philip, who belonged to Hugh 
McLellan of Gorham, made something very handsome 
for themselves every winter. Philip was an excellent 
trapper, and all they obtained in this way was their 
own. 

These negroes were treated very much as children ; 
they had their heufi and their patches of potatoes and 
turnips, and in the fall when they set out for Pigg- 
wackett they carried (in addition to the staple articles 
furnished by their masters) many little comforts of 
their own, — potatoes, which they buried in a hole dug 
in the ground, and covered with brush to keep them 
from freezing; eggs, of which blacks in general are 
very fond. One year Philip carried his cat, and Limbo 
his hens and a tame crow. 

Now the farm of Lenox consisted partly of high, 
light land that was new, and bore heavy crops of corn 
and grass, and partly of this meadow ; thus he had 
hay, and was able from the first to keep stock. After 
the harvest was in and the winter's wood cut up, he 
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would take his oxen and start for the logging swamp, 
and thus receive good wages for himself and cattle all 
winter ; and when the snow went off, and the teams 
were forced to leave the woods, he went on the river 
to drive logs, and for this work, by reason of his great 
strength and activity, never hesitating to risk his life 
to break a jam of logs, he received extra wages. 
Thus he was occupied till plan ting- time, when he re- 
turned to his farm. You may- like to know how the 
wife was occupied all this time. Well, she lived in 
her log-house of one room with a baby, dug the wood 
out of the snow, brought the water from the spring an 
eighth of a mile, took care of a pig, two cows, eight 
sheep, and a pair of two-year old steers ; carded, 
spun, and wove clothing for herself and husband, and 
sometimes did not see a human face for three weeks. 
The nearest neighbor was a mile away. 

There was a small cellar under the house where 
were kept the meat, butter, and potatoes, but the bulk 
of the potatoes were put in a cellar out of doors, the 
mouth of which was covered so deep with earth and 
brush that nothing froze, but it was a good deal of 
work to open the cellar. Along in February, when 
her potatoes were almost gone, and the snow was 
lying deep all around the house, with no track except 
that made by the cattle to the spring, she would put 
on the snow-shoes, take the baby she could not leave, 
and go on the drifts to the next neighbor, who would 
come and open the out-door cellar for her. She 
would often of a pleasant Sabbath put on the snow«> 
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shoes and go to meeting, leaving the child with her 
neighbor's wife ; at times she took some knitting, or 
butter that she had made in the previous summer, to 
her neighbor, and he bartered *it at the store for nee- 
dles, thread, or anything she stood in need of. 

Thus this resolute woman lived for two winters, 
and would live so. Her husband wanted her to have 
a boy to take care of the cattle, cut and bring in the 
wood, and go to school ; but she replied that she was 
too busy to be lonesome, and would rather be without 
a boy than have the care of one. When, however, 
William, the second child, was born, Mr. Lenox per- 
suaded her to have a boy of seventeen. He remained 
a month, but was so terrified by the howling and ^ 
scratching of the wolves nights around the log-pen in 
which the sheep were kept that he ran away, and she 
stayed alone till her husband returned in the spring. 

This was the way in which they began ; but now 
they had reared up three strong, healthy, industrious 
boys, the oldest bidding fair to rival his father in 
strength. They had exchanged the old log house of 
one room for a one-story frame house of three rooms, 
a bedroom and milk-room on the lower floor ; they 
also had a good barn and hog-sty. 

Mr. Lenox kept two, sometimes three, pigs, and 
always had a good hog to kill and salt down for win- 
ter ; this furnished them with pork to eat, and lard to 
fry doughnuts in. He also arranged to provide a 
heifer, steer, or a cow that was not profitable for milk, 
to butcher ; sometimes an ox, in which case part was 
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Bold. The hides and skins of the creatures killed 
(there was generally a calf or two to kill in the 
spring), Mr. Lenox got tanned at the halves, and 
from this leather he made shoes for himself and boys, 
his wife spinning the shoe-thread. 

A shoemaker who went from house to house made 
shoes for Mrs. Lenox, and one pair for him to wear 
Sunday and when he went from home. Shoes lasted 
a long time, as both the father and the boys went 
barefoot on the farm from spring till November, and 
in the winter wore no boots, but shoes and buskins. 
The sole-leather (which the hides from the farm were 
generally too light to make) was obtained by barter, 
and thus the money paid out for shoes was very tri- 
fling in amount. 

Their main dependence for clothing and bedding 
was upon the fleeces of their sheep (that were now 
numerous) and the flax patch. 

Thus, to use the language of Mrs. Lenox, about 
everything that went down their throats or on their 
backs, and everything in the house except a small 
looking-glass, a chest-of-drawers, and six chairs given 
to her by her folks at marriage, was either raised on 
the farm^or made by their own hands. Her meaning 
was that those things referred to either actually grew 
on the land or were obtained by barter or by money 
derived from the sale of farm products, or by their 
own work at home. Whatever money was otherwise 
earned by her husband went to pay for the place or 
for taxes. 
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The house they were then living in was built while 
they were in the old log house ; Lenox cut the tim- 
ber for the frame on his own land, and hewed it at 
odd jobs, for he was some four years building, being 
in no haste in regard to the affair, having already a 
house to live in. Time was all-important to him, 
enablincf him to make savin^^s and obtain advantati^es 
that he could not otherwise have done. He dug and 
stoned the cellar, cut all the logs to make boards and 
joists for flooring, studding, and ceiling, hauled them 
to the mill, and gave a certain part of the lumber for 
sawing the rest; split out and shaved the shingles, 
and finally paid his joiner and mason, and obtained 
all the material needed by barter and by selling a 
yoke of oxen and a horse. 

He also made the bedsteads, the tables, and the 
loom. All the bedding and the table-linen, even to 
the ticking of the beds, all the clothing of the family, 
was manufactured by the hands of Sarah Lenox. 
The thick cloth for their winter clothing was woven 
by her, and then sent to Saco to the mill to be dressed, 
: — if for best clothes. Woollen cloth for every-day 
wear was wnoven of coarse yarn, not sent to tlie mill, 
but colored in the dye-pot. Cloth of the next quality 
was sent to the mill, fulled, teazled, and sheared once. 
If for something very nice, it was sheared twice ; if 
for women's wear, it was neither fulled, teazled, nor 
sheared, but pressed. It looked very nice when first 
made, but soon wore rough. 

What they could not obtain in this way they did 
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without; they never paid money for any article of 
food, but lived from the farm. They ate baked beans, 
bean broth, pea porridge, rye and Indian bread, wheat- 
bread as long as the flour held out, which was gener- 
ally the year round, but if not, they went without ; 
never bought any flour, — barley biscuit were made 
into toast, corn-cakes baked before the fire. They used 
molasses and maple-sugar for sweetening ; very sel- 
dom any West India sugar. Tea and coffee were 
drank when they could barter farm produce for them, 
which was generally the case; if not, bean broth or 
porridge sufficed. Thus these boys, without luxuries, 
while at the same time supplied with good substantial 
food of the kind that makes bone and sinew, were 
trained to industry, to begin a piece of work and carry 
it through, to confine their desires within the limit of 
their means, and to take a noble pride in mastering 
difficulties. They were kept at school three months 
in the winter, and improved their evenings at home ; 
but their father's means did not admit of sending 
either of them to an academy that was established in 
the town. 

Before the embargo, the war, the cold years and 
the stringent times that succeeded, and previous to his 
injury, John Lenox obtained money readily by his 
capacity for labor outside of his farm, was rapidly 
paying for his place, and at the same time making 
improvements in respect to fences, farming-tools, and 
buildings. Now, however, the hard times, the poor 
crops, and his failing health, had brought him to a 
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Stand-stilly and he could barely live and pay the inter- 
est on his debt and taxes. 

But the revival of business had given him new 
courage, and he expected to win the battle with the 
help of the boys. Fryeburgh was the great thorough- 
fare for all the travel that came through the notch 
of the White Mountains, and the lumber trade now 
made a market for working-cattle, hay, corn, and 
pork. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEVER KICK A LION TILL HE IS DEAD. 

CONTRARY to the expectations, and very much 
to the gratification, of his wife and family, John 
Lenox in the course of three weeks recovered from his 
recent attack, and was able to hoe, and also to do a good 
share of work in haying. He continued to improve as 
the cold weather came on, and felt so much better 
than usual in autumn that he sent the boys to work 
for a neighbor, and undertook to harvest the pota- 
toes himself; he told the boys to set the cart in the 
potato piece, and he would dig as he felt able. 

Johnnie set the cart, and being in a hurry to get 
off, and a little heedless withal, placed it with the 
tongue down-hill. The potatoes were the old-fash- 
ioned reds, almost as large and shaped somewhat like 
the negro-toed yams of the West Indies. The tops 
did not dry up and vanish as they do now, but re- 
mained green and tough ; you could pull up two 
thirds of the hill with the tops. 

Lenox did the chores as the boys were away, and 
dug but half of the first day, but felt so well the next 
morning that for the future he resolved to work 
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through the whole day, which he did until he filled the 
cart. The head-boards of the cart being hiojher than 
the tail-boards caused it to bear so hard as to bend the 
tongue, which was increased by the tongue's pointing 
down-hill. 

"That boy has set the cart down-hill ; I can't haul 
in these potatoes to-night, for it's most sun-down, and 
if I leave the cart all night 'twill spring the totigue," 
said Lenox to himself. Finding a long stone he lifted 
the tongue a little, thrust the stone under, and sat 
down to rest a moment or two before starting for the 
house, when he saw Ephraim Saunders coming across 
the field with a fishing-rod in his hand. 

Saunders was one of those men whom almost every- 
body disliked, a strong fellow, full of conceit, quarrel- 
some, and always ready to wrestle or engage in any 
rough, tumultuous fight. He was both a bully and a 
brag, worked in the logging swamp in the winter, and 
on the river and in the mills in the spring and summer, 
and spent all that he earned above his board and 
clothes in liquor and betting. 

Saunders held an old grudge against Lenox which 
time only served to embitter, and was the only man in 
town who was glad when the latter injured himself, 
and came very near being flung out of the tail of a 
mill by the enraged neighbors for saying so. He was 
reared just over the New Hampshire line, and when 
he first came into the place bragged that he had thrown 
every man in his own State, and could do it there. 
Such outrageous boasting, seconded by his appearance. 
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for he was a large, well-built man, produced such im* 
pressions that no one dreamed of pitting any ordinary 
man against him, and at the first town meeting he was 
invited to take hold of John Lenox, who threw him 
the moment they grappled, both at the back and at 
arm's length, and mudded both his shoulders. The 
laughter of the crowd, and a contemptuous remark 
made by his antagonist (to wit, that he expected to 
have taken hold of a man and not of a rag baby, and 
had he only known what kind of a thing had come 
down there from the other side of the line, as he was 
driven with work, he would have sent his eldest boy 
instead of coming himself), stung him to the quick, 
and was never forgotten, and when Saunders saw the 
man who' had humbled him before the town sitting on 
the cart tongue, pale, thin, bent over, with a hand on 
either knee, and evidently worn out with his day's 
work, he marched up like a turkey-cock, and with the 
mean spirit of a bully and a coward, who domineers 
when he apprehends no resistance, began to insult his 
former conqueror. 

Like most men of extraordinary strength, Lenox 
was of a mild disposition, by no means easily moved, 
and for a long time he endured insulting language pa- 
tiently. Emboldened by this, the bully, who was 
well aware of the severe attack the farmer had expe- 
rienced in planting-time, and imagining him to be 
well-nigh helpless, became more outrageous, and at 
length threatened to slap his face. 

This was more than even the good-natured man be- 
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fore him could endure ; his pale cheeks flushed red, 
the great veins and arteries that formed a net-work 
over his bare arms and gave him a peculiarly ema- 
ciated appearance swelled ; he rose to his feet in an 
instant, exclaiming, — 

'* Ephraim Saunders, you presume upon my infir- 
mity, or you would never dare to say what you have 
said and threaten as you have done, but I'll let you 
know there's enough of me left to handle a good 
many fellows like yourself; and seizing him by the 
throat before he could turn to flee, he knocked hi£ feet 
from under him with a swinging trip, and flung him to 
the ground with a violence that well-nigh knocked the 
breath out of him. Lenox then dragged his insulter 
beneath the cart-tongue, and lifting it, rolled him over 
and over with his foot till near the end, and laid it 
across his back, effectually pinning him to the ground. 
To make sure, he then put a heavy log from the fence 
across the tongue and went home, leaving him to his 
reflections. 

The good-natured giant would hardly have left him 
in this condition all night, but after the boys came 
home probably would have sent them down to liberate 
him ; as for releasing himself he might as well have 
tried to crawl out from under an avalanche ; he could 
obtain no hold with his toes of the soft earth ; he was 
squat so flat that he could not raise his body suffi- 
ciently to place his knees, hands, nor elbows on the 
ground. He had not shouted, because he hoped to 
extricate himself and escape the mortification of being 
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V 

found in such a condition , as he well knew he would 
never hear the last of it, but he was fated to drain the 
cup of shame to its very dregs. 

Two little boys, Johnnie Merrill and Willie Parker, 
who were in the adjoining woods fetching water from 
a frog-pond in their hats, to drown a squirrel out of 
his hole, heard the talk and witnessed the whole pro- 
ceeding. Very much to the delight of Saunders they 
now made their appearance. 

"Boys," said he, '' can't you roll that log off?" 

They were little things, but willing ; by hard tugging 
till they were red in the face they managed at length 
to start it, when the grade being descending it went 
off itself. The butt end of the log was on the tongue, 
the smaller end on the ground ; the large end rolling 
the fastest, left the tongue and went over Ephraim's 
head, inflicting a severe bruise, and squatting his face 
into the ground, for he could not get out of the way. 

"Now take hold of the tongue close to me, and lift 
all you know how." 

Saunders struggled, and the boys lifted, but in 
vain ; had they come sooner the effort would probably 
have been successful, but Saunders was now so ex- 
hausted by previous efforts, and half paralyzed in con- 
sequence of the constrained position and pressure, that 
he could do but little to aid himself. 

"Pull out the head-board, can't you? Let the po- 
tatoes in the forred end of the cart out, then 'twill tip 
up." 

" No we can't," said Johnnie Merrill. 
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** Take a good stone and knock it out ; you can do 
that." 

" We hadn't ought ter spill Mr. Lenox's potatoes ; 
he won't like it." 

'*Who cares what he likes? I'll have my revenge 
on him ; I'll shoot him ; I'll bum his house over his 
head, and him in it." 

" Mr. Lenox is a good man ; Uncle Abe said he 
was ; my marm says he is, and when I go home I 
mean to tell her what you say. Johnnie Lenox comes 
down to my house to play with my brother Tom," 
said Willie Parker. 

" Go over to Mr. Freeman's — Jake 's at work in 
the barn laying a cow-house floor, and ask him to 
come here ; don't go near the house, nor speak to any 
body else, but whisper in Jake's ear." 

^ We don't want to ; we want ter go home, and 
it's out of our way," said Johnnie. 

'* I'll give you a ninepence if you will." 

This (twelve and a half cents) was a great tempta- 
tion to the lads. 

"Will you give it to us first?" said W^illie, who 
knew that Saunders was a notorious liar. 

" Yes ; put your hand in my pocket and get it." 

Willie drew out the piece of silver, and the boys 
started on the run. The Freemans had a surly dog, 
the terror of all the children ; they saw him lying in 
the yard, and could not see anybody round the house 
to protect them, and stopped to deliberate, for they 
had too much principle to keep the money without 
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doing the errand, and were most unwilling to carry it 
back, for they had never had so much money before. 
They hesitated a while, looking in each others faces, 
when Willie said : 

" I know how ter do." 

'' How ? " 

" Mr. Fletcher 's made a bee to haul stumps, and 
there's a lot of folks there, and that's the nighest 
place, too." 

"He told us ter go and ask Jake Freeman, and not 
tell any body besides ; ter whisper in his ear." 

" What of that ; we can't go there cause of the dog. 
Johnnie Lenox, Willie, and Arthur '11 know of it, 
and tell of it if we don't, and he'll be stone dead if 
he don't be got out ; come along." 

When the boys got to Fletcher's they found a field 
full of men, teams, and boys, who were about ready 
to leave off work, and lost no time in telling them 
that " Mr. John Lenox was sitting on the cart-tongue, 
and Ephraim Saunders came along and sassed him, 
and swored at him, and told how he'd slap his face, 
and then Mr. Lenox thro wed Ephraim down, and put 
the cart-tongue on top of him, and put a great log on 
the tongue and went away, and that Ephraim gave 
'em ninepence to go sly and whisper in Jake Free- 
man's ear, but they was afraid of the dog ; that Ephra- 
im was most dead now, squat as flat as a pancake, 
and his nose was bleeding, and if somebody didn't go 
right off and take him out he'd be stone dead." 

This piece of news was received with a great shout 
4 
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and much laughter. Half a dozen young men with 
twice the number of boys started for the potatoe-patch, 
where they found Saunders, his mouth and nostrils 
full of clotted blood and dirt, a bunch on his head 
larger than a goose egg, and the skin worn from his 
back in consequence of wriggling under the cart- 
tongue. 

When they took him up he couldn't stand, but by 
dint of rubbing he was in a short time able to keep 
his feet, and to walk slowly with support. 

He did not receive much sympathy ; the general 
verdict of the neighborhood was, " Served him right." 
Uncle Abe, being a universal favorite with old and 
young, and past labor, was generally to be found at all 
gatherings, and made one of the crowd at the stump- 
pulling. On his way home he encountered Saunders 
and his escort, in respect to whom he cherished that 
antipathy which a brave man naturally feels towards a 
braggart. Expecting something characteristic, they 
came to a full stop. Planting himself directly in front 
of the sufferer, the old man said : " Ephraim Saunders, 
I am told you was raised in New Hampshire, and you 
are a disgrace to the noble State which I love, and 
where I first drew breath. You have this day done a 
mean, cowardly, low-lived trick, insulted a man who is 
the pride of this town — yes, this country, and a man 
everybody loves and respects, who in all his born 
days never did an underhand thing, and who, when 
God Almighty gave him the strength of a giant, never 
ofTered wrong to man or woman, and I judge by your 
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looks you've found it to be a losing job. I've lived a 
good deal longer in this world than you have, and 
I've just two things to say : ' Take an old man's ad- 
vice : never kick a dead lion till you're sartain sure 
he's dead ; and it's also my candid belief and opinion 
that the safest thing you can do for yourself, and the 
best thing for the neighbors, is to leave these parts 
the moment you are fit to do so.' " 

Mr. Lenox said nothing to his wife in respect to the 
affair with Saunders, but when the boys came home 
they were full of it. 

Stories seldom lose anything by going, and they 
heard that Saunders had actually struck their father, 
and had resolved to give him a beating, but Mr. 
Lenox quieted them by giving a true account of the 
matter, and telling them that by so doing they would 
even themselves to him, and that he had inflicted all 
the punishment that was necessary. 

Lenox experienced no bad effects from the affair 
with Saunders, and the latter, in accordance with 
Uncle Abe's advice, relieved the neighborhood of his 
presence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BIRTH OF A LIFE-PURPOSE. 

WE have felt all along, while telling our young 
friends to how great an extent the farmers 
obtained needed articles from the country stores by 
barter, that they must wonder how the traders them- 
selves obtained any money to purchase goods with. 

Well, they bartered too ; the entire trade was bar- 
ter from the beginning to the end, for the State was 
new, money scarce, and the country had just passed 
through a great crisis, and felt its effects to the core. 

A deal of bartering was done at Fryeburgh, a very 
different place then from the great town it is at pres- 
ent. It was settled early by enterprising, intelligent 
people who had means, and were able to build mills 
and put up frame houses at the outset, and grew up fast. 

John Lenox did not build his first house of logs for 
the want of a saw-mill, but because he could do it in 
three days, and wanted the time to work for money on 
the river, and because he and his wife thought almost 
anything would answer to begin with. 

The settlement of this place was the first bold push 
made into the wilderness. It was settled in 1763; 
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the first frame-house was built in 1766. In 1791 it 
had a grammar school that in 1806 became an acad- 
emy. It was long a frontier town. Sanford, the 
nearest settlement, was sixty miles away ; Concord 
eighty. In the winter of 1766 the first settlers hauled 
provisions eighty miles on hand-sleds. In 1769 the 
first school was kept in a house, and birch-bark was 
used for writing-books. This place afterwards became 
the centre of trade for the whole upper Saco, and a 
thoroughfare for teams of horses from Coos in New 
Hampshire and from Vermont, and engaged the trade 
of all the adjoining towns. 

From there to Portland there was a tavern every 
ten or twelve miles for the convenience of passengers 
who travelled in the mail-stages, and houses of a 
humbler description at which teams could put up, for 
all farm produce of every kind, and all goods from the 
seaboard, were hauled by teams of oxen or horses, 
generally oxen on all the shorter routes. 

It is no easy matter for a boy grown up since the 
advent of railroads, and since the timber has been in 
a great measure cut off, to conceive of the state of 
things at that time, and of the vast amount of labor, 
both of men and cattle, required to transport the 
goods, lumber, and produce from the country to the 
seaboard and the contrary, and the scenes witnessed 
along the whole valley of the Saco, and on all the 
roads leadin^: from the mills on the river throuojh 
Buxton,. Scarborough, Standish, and Saccarappa to 
Portland. 
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In these stirring times of great labor and little 
money, plenty of work and low wages, we will sup- 
pose Mr. So-and-So trading at Fryeburg. During 
the spring before the cows go to pasture, through the 
summer and early autumn when the feed is good, 
hell take in butter of all kinds, and in quantities from 
two pounds to twenty, and pay for it in goods, or in 
some cases a third money, though rarely. Some of 
the butter was white as lard, the cows being fed on 
hay, and poor hay at that, for nobody then gave cows 
meal or vegetables (the meal all went to the oxen or 
horses) ; the best hay was reserved to give the oxen 
while doing spring's work. 

Mr. So-and-So flings this butter into a barrel or 
firkin, and pounds it down with a wooden pestle. By- 
and-by some of a better quality is brought in (a few 
pounds), he can't stop to bother with that, so in it 
goes, and thus the barrel or firkin is filled with a 
streak of white and a streak of yellow, some decent, 
. and some very strong. 

By-and-by a farmer brings in all he has made, for 
these people want goods, and perhaps they cannot 
affbrd to wait till fall, and carry their butter and other 
produce fifty miles to market. This butter, and other 
like it, the trader marks dairy butter, and puts it by 
itself; the other is shipping butter. He obtains from 
New Hampshire and Vermont what they termed white- 
oak cheese, made of skimmed milk. They would 
freeze as hard as a rock, and when thawed would 
crumble, and then you could eat them ; before that 
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you might as well try to bite a grindstone. A good 
cheese won't freeze. He also takes in corn ; if he 
can't help it, beans, rye, barley, beeswax, potash, 
dried apples, and all kinds of farm produce. 

The question now returns. Where is his money to 
come from ? Not a great deal from anywhere, but what 
he does get comes in this way. 

He buys liquor by the hogshead, and retails it by 
the half-gill, pint, quart, and gallon ; the profit is 
enormous, and the greater part of this is cash. 
Then there were a good many people who worked in 
the mills on the river who had no land nor anything 
to barter, and they paid cash ; there were also some 
revolutionary soldiers like Uncle Abe who had pen- 
sions, and paid money ; tavern-keepers paid money ; 
travellers to the mountains and academy scholars and 
teachers, and the people who boarded them, paid 
some money. Medicines were cash, and powder and 
salt generally part money. Lawyers, doctors, and 
some others paid money ; thus Mr. So-and-So by 
working like a dog managed to pick up a little money 
and a great deal of produce, and even shocks and 
barrels for beef and pork or mackerel, and for the 
sake of turning his goods would hire people to make 
them, and pay out of the store. In short, he had to 
take what people brought, or shut up shop, for it was 
all they had. 

When snow came in the fall, and wheeling was 
good, or even in the worst going, if he was hard 
pushed, Mr. So-and-So put all his truck on teams. 
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and sent it to Portland to the wholesale grocer, 
who took it, and turned him out rum, molasses, salt, 
dry fish, coffee, and whatever he wanted, and took 
his notes for the balance. The shooks and barrels the 
latter piled up on the wharf or in his lumber yard. 

The grocer sometimes bought this produce ; at other 
times sold it for the trader, and passed the proceeds 
to his credit ; the trader bartered knitting-work for dry 
goods, and beeswax with the druggist for medicines. 

All the money he could raise was needed to buy 
articles that he could not barter for, or that the grocer 
did not deal in. At other times the money went to 
the grocer, who procured those articles for him at 
wholesale price without charging him percentage. 

The persons who haul these goods and this produce 
back and forth are paid out of the store altogether, or 
partly in money ; probably they are already in debt to 
the trader. 

Mr. So-and-So now goes home to collect more 
truck, and the produce is now in the hands of the 
Portland grocer. What will he do with it? He will 
betake himself to barter in his turn. The shooks, 
barrels, staves, and shingles, he will perhaps barter 
with the merchant on the wharf for West India rum, 
sugar, molasses, and coffee, or for salt, dry fish, or 
mackerel. The shipping- butter and white-oak cheese 
he will sell cheap for cash to some ship-master, mate, 
or captain of a vessel, because he wants to get rid of 
them, and wants the money. The dairy butter he will 
pick out and retail. He is often at his wits end to 
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know how to dispose of this stuff, but he must take it 
or shut up shop, for with a little money besides, it is 
all the country trader has to offer. 

Although money is scarce, he gets more in propor- 
tion than the country trader, because money is always 
more abundant in the seaports ; sailors, mechanics, 
day-laborers of all kinds, are employed and paid in 
money, so it is with custom-house officers and others 
who receive salaries ; money-lenders, contractors, and 
commissioners, who made money during the war by 
taking government contracts or by privateering. 

We are not done with the barter trade yet. Hun- 
dreds of mills are going night and day sawing lumber ; 
hundreds of men are at work night and day hauling 
this lumber to the wharves in Portland. The mer- 
chant buys this lumber, also dry fish and lard, sends 
the cargo to the West Indies, and barters it for mo- 
lasses. The molasses is brought back ; all the sour 
and most of the rest is distilled into new rum, much of 
it being done in Massachusetts, and sent all over New 
England, for, though occasionally a person was found 
who made little or no use of liquor, the majority 
drank, and thought labor could not be performed 
without it. 

John Lenox kept two large horses and four oxen, 
and as he could perform that labor in his state of 
health better than any other, he was able by hauling 
for the different traders in the winter to earn a little 
money, and obtain goods ; for though he could live 
from his farm, it was a bitter struggle to obtain money 
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to pay taxes and to reduce in the least what remained 
of the old indebtedness that in his poor state of health 
hung like a mill-stone upon him. He was therefore 
taxinor his strenojth to the utmost in order'to recover 
the ground lost during the hard times, and also to 
keep his children at school. As business then was, 
Arthur and William might have earned money all 
winter by working in the woods, but the parents felt 
that anything and everything was to be endured rather 
than the children should grow up in ignorance. 

During the winter Mr. Lenox had spent so much 
time on the road, or in town at the stores, as to have 
become quite a stranger in his own family, knowing 
but very little of what was going on in the house. 
He was so tired at night that he was obliged to retire 
as soon as he had eaten, was away early in the morn- 
ing, and the Sabbath was the only time in which he 
could enjoy himself with his family. 

" Husband," said his wife one Sabbath eve as thev 
sat down together, the boys having gone to meeting 
with Ned Capen, *'I wish I knew what is the matter 
with Arthur." 

" Matter I I hope he's not sick ; I'm sure I never 
noticed that there was anything out of the way with 
him." 

"He's well enough so far as health is concerned, 
but he does not seem at all as he used to, and appears 
as though something was preying upon and worrying 
him. I think if you was at home more, and was 
not so tired as to be obliged to go to bed, you would 
have noticed it." 
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**He eats, drinks, sleeps, and gets his lessons, don't 
he?" 

" Yes ; I never knew him study so hard as he has 
this winter in my life. He has not been skating, 
gunning, gone to the store, nor anywhere else three 
times this winter, and Ned Capen finding he could 
not get Arthur to go with him has had to study too." 

" Most likely he's got smitten with some school-girl, 
and 'twill go off with the snow." 

'^ He's not thus inclined ; he cares no more about 
being with girls than that shovel in the fireplace. If 
it was Will, that might be the case, but Arthur had 
much rather be with a parcel of boys about some 
rough-and-tumble doings, the rougher the better." 

" Why don't you ask him if you want to know so 
much. I reckon he knows that he will not be able to 
go to school much longer, and means to make the 
most of it, and that's where he's just right. I never 
had the privilege of schooling which my boys have, 
and if I lack bread I'm determined they shall have all 
the district school can give 'em in the winter." 

One night, not long after this conversation between 
the parents, Ned Capen came over to get his lessons 
with Arthur before the boys had finished the chores, 
and sitting down by the fire to wait for his companions 
gave Mrs. Lenox the opportunity she had long been 
seeking. 

"Ned, what is the matter with my Arthur?" 

" Matter ! I didn't know anything was the matter ; 
he was well enough two hours ago, when school was 
done." 
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" You needn't profess ignorance. I know very well 
that you have had no secrets from each other since 
you were old enough to have any either to keep or tell. 
Something is worrying him to death. What is it?" 

" You know Arthur is not like most boys : he's 
close-minded, and I should not like to have him know 
that I had been talking about his affairs. I suppose 
if there was anything he wanted you to know, he 
would tell you himself." 

" I've no doubt he will in time, but I know some- 
thing is preying upon him, and perhaps I could help, 
I shall neither ask him if anything is the matter, nor 
say that anybody told me there was, but I do want 
to know." 

"He wants to go to Portland and strike out for 
himself, but he hates to leave home, and thinks you 
and his father would not be willing, and he's afraid to 
ask you, and so it worries him, but he don't think or 
dream of anything else, and it's gnawing him just 
like a viper. Now I've told you, I don't know as I've 
done right, and I hope you'll not go to questioning 
Arthur, for if you do he'll think that I told you, be- 
cause he knows I am the only person could tell you." 

" I shall not ask him a question about it ; when he 
can keep it no longer he'll tell me." 

The mother was now in possession of the secret, 
but she confined it to her own heart, and her woman's 
wit soon found a way to relieve the boy of his burden 
that grew more weighty every day. 

The sledding was still good as far as Standish, but 
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between there and Portland it was so poor that Mr. 
Lenox dared no longer start with a full load, and as it 
was the same returning, it did not pay to haul goods ; 
and being near sugar time, he gave up teaming. 
Upon this his wife said : 

'* Husband, after the horses have rested a while, 
don*t you want to take the gray horse and go over to 
sister Jane's at Cornish ; we haven't been there to- 
gether for years." 

If there was anything John Lenox abhorred, it 
was what he called going to make a regular visit. 
He liked to have friends come, but never liked to go, 
always wanted to sleep in his own bed at night, and 
was altogether of too active a temperament, and too 
fond of work, to enjoy sitting in the house more than 
two hours. The kind of visiting he liked best was to 
lean over the fence and talk a few minutes with a 
neighbor, or to do two thirds of a day's work, and then 
go into a neighbor's house, take tea, and get home at 
night. He therefore made just the reply his better 
half knew he would before she asked the question. 

'^Indeed, Sarah, I don't see how I can; you know 
I've been teaming all winter, and we must haul up 
wood enough to last through haying; after that we 
can pick it up. The boys have been to school, and I 
want 'em to go as long as it keeps ; and there's a lot 
of sap troughs to make, and flax to break and swingle. 
Couldn't you take one of the boys and go ; I can spare 
the horse well enough, because I can haul wood with 
the oxen ; beside, the sledding is likely to go any 
time." 
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" Well, I do wish we could go together ; we hardly 
ever do ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bryant would be so glad 
to see you ; but if you think you can't leave your 
work (there is not going to be any school next Satur- 
day, because the master wants to go to Portland, and 
so he kept all day last Saturday) , I'll take Arthur, 
go and stay over Sunday, and come back in time for 
him to go to school Monday morning, if you think 
you can get along." 

'* Get along, yes indeed I Heat the oven, bake a lot 
of beans, bread, and an Indian pudding; I'll skim the 
milk, and see to the rest." 

Indeed, rather than go a-visiting and stay two nights, 
he would have done the washinfj and ironing. 

It proved to be a pleasant morning, and after they 
were well on their way the mother began to make in- 
quiries about the school and the scholars, and then 
about the academy and the boys belonging in the vil- 
lage who attended school at the academy. In this 
connection, while they were talking about boys, it 
seemed perfectly in keeping with the subject-matter 
of conversation for the mother to remark that Mary 
Ann Freeman told her that Squire Frost's William 
was going to the academy, and some said he was going 
to Portland to try for a chance in a store. 

'• He is going to the academy, mother, I know that ; 
he has always been to the district school with the rest 
of us, but I guess Mary Ann is right, for I've heard 
such talk, but I thought it was because the common 
school wa'n't good enough for him, for he's a very 
proud boy.** 
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The conversation now turned to other subjects for a 
while, till at length Arthur said, most abruptly : 

"Mother, what would you say suppose I should 
tell you I wanted to go from home ? " 

"I suppose I should say it would be hard parting 
with my good boy." 

"Would it make you feel bad, mother?" and Ar- 
thur's voice trembled a little, " 'cause if it would, I 
never will think of it again as long as I live if I can 
help it." 

"Of course I should feel sorry, but if I knew it 
would be for your benefit I should try and reconcile 
myself to it. How came you to think of such a 
thing ; did Ned Capen put it into your head, or was 
it because you heard that William Frost was going ? " 

" No, mother ; you couldn't haul Ned from home 
with oxen, and I had been thinking of it more or less 
for six months afore I heard about Will Frost. It 
came into my mind all at once one day when I was 
peeling bark in the woods, and I have never been able 
to get it oyt since." 

" Why do you want to leave home ; do you want to 
go into a store ? " 

"No, mother; I want to earn something for my- 
self, and be my own man. You know ever since father 
had that bad spell in the spring he has been a great 
deal better able to work. Will is now a stout boy, 
and Johnnie is coming along fast, — can do a good 
deal of work now, — and I thought perhaps after hay- 
ing father could spare me, and I might go and do 
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something for myself, and perhaps if I had good luck 
I might help him as much away as at home ; there'll 
be one less to feed and clothe at any rate." 

^ There's no need of your going away from home to 
get work, for as times have been for the last year 
there's work enough right here in the woods, in the 
mills, on the river, and on the land; if fifty men 
should come into this town to-morrow they could find 
work in the woods." 

"Yes, mother, I know that; but I don't want to 
stay here, make it my home, work, and earn money, 
and put it in my pocket, and then when I'm not at 
work live on father, and half the time when I am 
at work. I want to go away and take care of myself." 

"But is there any trade or business you want to 
learn more than another?" 

" No, mother ; I'm too old to learn a trade, and I 
do not dislike any kind of work on the land, or on 
the river, or in the woods ; those are all the kinds of 
work I am used to, but I am rugged, have good 
health, and been brought up to rough, hard work, and 
feel I can get my living. I have never been so far 
from home as we are going to-day. I want to go to 
Portland (they say there's everything going on there) 
and see what people are about, and how they get their 
bread* and then I'll make up my mind how I'll get 
mine." 

" But there will be none of the work you have been 
brought up to do going on in Portland ; in that case 
what would you do ? " 
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**! know in reason there's an everlasting sight of 
hard, rough labor to be done by somebody there. I 
know it by all the timber, boards, masts, and shooks 
that go there, and the molasses, salt, iron, and goods 
of all kinds that are brought from there, and must be 
handled by somebody, and I know I can handle that 
stuff, and when your day's work is done you have the 
money ; they won't ask you to take your pay in beans, 
or beeswax, or knitting- work, at their prices, and 
what I don't know I can learn ; all I do know I've 
learned. Didn't John Edwards four years ago work 
all day for a sheep's head and pluck in haying time? 
I can handle tools as well as half who call themselves 
mechanics." 

''But we have nothing to give you but our good 
wishes ; and who will feed you, and what will you do 
while you are learning and trying to find work ? " 

** Anybody will give me my bread while I am learn- 
ing, and if I am like to starve I can come back ; it's 
not so very far, and then I shall be a wiser boy, and 
better contented." 

^ But don't you think you ought to go to school 
more ? " . 

" I don't know, mother. I don't want to be a doc- 
tor, lawyer, teacher, nor to go into a store. I can 
write a fair hand, keep accounts, cast interest, and 
measure land or timber. They say Will Frost is going 
into a store, but I am a great deal better scholar than 
he is, though I say it myself." 

^ I wish you felt like staying here at home and 
5 
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earning something, that would buy you a piece of 
land, and then settle down with your parents. You 
Bay you like work on a farm." 

"Yes, mother, I do; but you just look at it. 
Father has not quite finished paying for his land yet, 
and now he and you are pretty well worn out ; and 
only think how long it's been, and what a hard drag it 
has been." 

"I know it has been a good while, but in that time 
we've cleared a farm and brought up a family of chil- 
dren ; and as for the hard drag, I can assure you that 
those hard days when I was living in a log-house, going 
on snow shoes to the neighbors and carrying you in 
my arms, were the happiest days." 

" How can that be, mother ? " 

** Because we were young and strong then, and al- 
ways looking forward to happier times, and when they 
came they were not equal in possession to what they 
were in anticipation. There's another thing I think 
about : if you should be sick away from home among 
strangers, you would have no mother to take care of 
you." 

"I've never been sick at home, mother, and I don't 
know why I should be so away from home. But what 
do you think father would say, and how do you think 
he would feel? Mother, will you tell him? " 

"I think you had better do it yourself." 

"I'd rather you would." 

" I think he will feel a great deal better about it to 
have you go right to him and tell him yourself. I 
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think any father would, than to have it come through 
another. He would think you didn't love him, and 
was afraid of him, and I'm sure he's never given you 
any cause to be afraid of him.** 

^ I do love him, mother, with all my heart and soul, 
but I don't know how to begin. Do you think he'd 
feel bad, and think I was leaving him when he wasn't 
very well and needed my work, and what I could earn 
for him till I was twenty-one ? " 

" I don't think he would feel so bad about your 
going from home as I should." 

**Why not, mother, when he's kind of broken 
down ? " 

''Men are not like us. They like to see boys what 
they call being manly, having grit ; and they'll sacri- 
fice a good deal to that feeling. Some have another 
feeling, and if they know their children are well and 
doing well, are contented to hear from 'em and see 'era 
once in a while ; but a mother always wants 'em where 
she can put her fingers on them. I don't suppose 
there's a man in this world but would rather his child 
would go away if he was sick, and get well, though he 
knew he should never see him again. I know a mother 
who I devoutly believe would have much rather her 
sick daughter had stayed at home and died, where she 
could have taken care of her till the last, than to have 
her, as she did, go to a foreign land and stay there 
and get well ; and I've thought sometimes if there 
could be such a thing as that boys could be taken 
from their fathers and brought up by women, there 
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never would be any more lands cleared and settled, not 
any more fights like that at the pond Uncle Abe so 
often tells about, nor much enterprise of any kind ; 
so it seems it is best as it is. If we had the power to 
alter, we could not better it." 

Here the conversation ended. Arthur felt so much 
better after having been delivered of his secret (for it 
was the first time that he had ever kept any matter from 
his mother) , and experienced such a feeling of relief, 
that he was in exuberant spirits and enjoyed the visit 
very much. 

In the course of a fortnight school was out, and Mr. 
Lenox and his boys went to making sugar. Arthur 
found opportunities enough, and after a while mustered 
courage to open the subject to his father, and then 
found that his mother's judgment was not at fault. 

Mr. Lenox was evidently taken by surprise, but af- 
ter reflecting a few moments, said : 

** Well, my son, you've been a good boy to me, and 
It will be hard parting with you ; but I like your grit 
in wanting to strike out for yourself and cut your own 
fodder. You've helped us through the worst of the 
scratch, for times are getting better than they have 
been, and my health is better than it was, so that I 
can pick up a little money by teaming to pay the taxes, 
and if we have hay to sell, we can now get money for 
it of the lumbermen. The other boys, too, are get- 
ting to do more. I reckon we can get along with the 
work." 

'* Father, I won't think of leaving if it is going to 
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bring too much upon you ; and now when I come to 
think seriously of it, I am almost sorry I said any- 
thing about it." 

** Have you mentioned it to your mother ? " 

'^Yes, sir; and mother don't want me to go from 
home, but is willing if you think best." 

" I thought you'd ask her first. You did right ; she 
is the nearest. Look here, my son : suppose, instead 
of going this coming summer, you put it off till after 
haying next year. I will give you some days in 
planting, for we always finish before the neighbors, 
and there will be some days in haying that I can spare 
you, and there will be a long time between haying and 
harvest; you can work out for yourself in that time, 
and take the money you earn and go to the academy 
till planting-time next year. Learning's a great help ; 
then you'll be better fitted to go. Willie and Johnnie 
will be a year older, your mother will get more recon- 
ciled to the matter, and it will be better all round." 

"There is one thing, and but one, that reconciles 
me to Arthur's going," said Mrs. Lenox, when her 
husband told her how he had settled the matter. 

'' What may that be, wife?" 

"You know, husband, since business has revived, a 
good many strange people have been brought into this 
village and town, some to work on the canal, some in 
the woods, mills, and on the river. In the evenings 
they get together at the stores, wrestle, play pull-up, 
and try their strength in one way and another. Such 
men always seem to take delight in getting, the boys 
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and young men to do the same thing, and the boys are 
forward enough in the matter. They know Arthur is 
strong and smart, and they get him into the ring with 
them. There's always more or less betting and drink- 
ing, — the storekeepers encourage it to sell liquor ; 
and though he has promised me he won't taste liquor, 
I know such company won't do him any good, and he 
may injure himself as you have, and I had rather bury 
him than he should become such a fellow as Ephraim 
Saunders." 

"I don't think there*s any harm in a good ring 
wrestle. Boys must and will do something. They 
had better be wrestling, jumping, or running than sit- 
ting in the stores or taverns playing cards, telling 
vulgar stories, and doing many other things boys are 
taught by older people to do ; for the old saying is, 
*01d folks put the devil into young folks's heads.'" 

"If they would wrestle and play at home it would 
be different ; but now school is done, and it is pleasant 
out of doors, other boys go and Arthur finds it hard 
work to hold back when the others coax him, and this 
makes me more willing to have him go from home than 
I should have been once. " 

" Well, wife, I don't know where he will go that he 
won't find wrestling, and especially drinking ; not in 
this State, nor in this country, I know." 

" To be sure there's temptation everywhere, but the 
poor boy will be so hard put to it to live that he will 
have little time or heart to think of play, and he will 
be taken out of that set he has grown up with, many 
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of whom are not what they should be. Something 
must be done, husband, to stop this drinking, or all 
the young people will grow up drunkards." 

^It is bad, wife, but I don't know what can be 
done." 

There was a feeling gaining ground in the commu- 
nity that, something should be done, that was here- 
after to take shape. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LEAYINO HOMB. 



HAVING obtained the consent of his parents to 
his plan, and with the prospect of going to the 
academy in the winter, Arthur was cheerful and hap- 
py, and so anxious to do everything that lay in his 
power for his father before leaving home, that he 
worked out but just enough to obtain sufficient money 
to pay his tuition. 

He was up by the dawn of day, and often worked 
far into the evening to put the fences in repair, and 
leave everything in the best shape possible. 

Arthur was a forecasting boy, and was anxious, for 
reasons that he confined to his own bosom, to finish 
haying before the majority of the farmers, that he 
niisrht set out while there was work of that kind to be 
done. In consequence of having worked out but 
barely enough to defray his bills at school, the lad had 
not left himself a single penny with which to aid him- 
self on the way. 

But this condition, of what some young men (in- 
deed most) would feel to be one of absolute helpless- 
nesS| did not in the least shake his purpose or diminish 
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his cheerfulness ; beneath a modest, quiet exterior he 
concealed a most determined spirit without a particle 
of harshness or presumption. 

He was not what is termed good-looking or of a 
smart turn. He was too large and muscular for that, 
his shoulders and hips too broad, the muscles behind 
the shoulders too prominent, and his features were not 
regular ; he likewise spoke very deliberately, and to all 
appearance his motions were slow and seemed the op- 
posite of what is called a smart, driving fellow. But 
there was a singular deception in this matter ; the 
moderation was only apparent. If you took hold to 
harness a horse with him, his side was quite sure to be 
harnessed first, hasten as you might. If you took hold 
to lift a log with him, or a stick of timber, his end 
came up first. If you took hold to wrestle with him, 
ten to one you would find yourself on your back before 
you were in position. But notwithstanding this utter 
lack of what is styled address, there was something 
about him which inevitably inspired confidence and 
made friends ; there was a natural politeness and kind- 
liness of heart that impelled him to oblige from the 
spontaneous impulse of his own nature ; but though 
ever ready to oblige, he found it very galling to rest 
under obligations, and was most unwilling to receive 
favors without returning some equivalent. 

Not only was the boy destitute of even a penny of 
his own, but his father (who had not yet paid his 
taxes nor his interest-money) could not aid him. Wil- 
liam had three shillings and Johnny two, which they 
urged him to accept, but he refused. 
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Mrs. Lenox had just finished weaving a web of 
cloth from the best of her wool, intending to send it 
to the mill and have it fulled, dressed, and colored 
for their best wear. She cut it out of the loom, rolled 
it up carefully in a wrapper of cotton cloth, and sewed 
it to prevent its getting soiled. 

"Now, Arthur," said the mother, anticipating oppo- 
sition, " I want you to take this roll of cloth along 
with you ; it is well worth a dollar a yard, and if you 
should come to need you will have something to dis- 
pose of to get bread and lodging." 

''Oh, mother, don't ask me to do that. I never can 
take the cloth that I know you need, and had made for 
father and the boys to wear next winter ; indeed, I 
cannot do it." 

" You must take it, my son. You have not a cent ; 
your father can give you nothing ; you may not find 
work for some time, and you will be very unwilling to 
come back, for in three days everybody in Fryeburgh 
will have heard that Arthur Lenox has gone to Port- 
land to seek a fortune. Don't worry about ua ; we 
are at home, but you will be away from home. I can 
mend the old clothes at home and they will last another 
winter, I have some wool left, and your father can 
swap some flax with Mr. Capen, and get wool ; their 
flax didn't do well last year," 

" Oh, mother, I can't take it ; do excuse me." 

" I will not excuse you. I command you to take it. 
You never disobliged me ; I hope you are not going 
to begin now." 
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^ Well, mother, I must — will obey you ; but this 
Is the hardest of all." 

It was all the noble woman had to give, and she 
gave it with her blessing. 

His pack was well filled with wearing-apparel, and 
those and the clothes on his person, with the excei)tii)n 
of a wool hat, were all made by his parents. In the 
pack he had a good homespun suit, dressed and col- 
ored at the mill for best, a pair of calfskin shoes his 
father made, and two linen shirts ; the rest of the 
underclothing was woollen, or linen and woollen woven 
together. The suit he travelled in was of the kind 
termed in country parlance dye-pot blue ; that is, it 
was made of woollen yarn spun coarse, woven thick 
and beat up firm ; not sent to the mill, but colored in 
the blue dye-pot at home, rough, but warm and very 
durable. It was a warm suit to travel in and carry a 
pack during the last week in July, but he took his 
jacket on his arm, and was barefoot. At home Arthur 
would have worn tow, gingham, or cotton trousers, but 
he did not like to wear them on the road, though he 
had two pairs of linen ones in his pack. They could 
raise the flax and manufacture it, but the cotton must 
be bought, hence the greater abundance of linen with 
our fore-mothers, and well they knew how to manu- 
facture it into really beautiful and durable articles. 

" Arthur," said his mother as they parted, " I have no 
need to give you any advice, because you know my 
mind as to what we should try to be, and how we should 
conduct ourselves." 
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"Mother, I know I shall try to do just as I think 
you would want me to if you was with me." 

"Then, Arthur," said his father, "you will do just 
right. I shall have no anxiety concerning you if you 
will follow your mother's counsels." 

After parting with his parents and brothers, Arthur 
travelled about a quarter of a mile till he reached a 
two-rod road branching from the main thoroughfare, 
grass-grown, and apparently a private road leading to 
some farm. At the corner of it was a broad, flat 
stone upon which he seated himself, evidently expect- 
ing some one. 

It was not long before Ned Capen came down the 
lane, exclaiming : 

" What made you so late, Arthur? I got tired of 
waiting, and went up in the pasture to get some ber- 
ries. 

"Are you going a piece with me, Ned?" 

"To be sure I am, — a couple of miles, anyhow." 

"Then let us go right across-lots, and stop to talk 
when you get as far as you mean to go with me, for I 
don't want to meet all the neighbors and have to say 
good-bye to 'em all." 

"Let me carry your pack as far as I go." 

" I'd rather not take it off* because it's well strapped 
on. 

" I'll take that bundle, anyhow." 

" Well, you may take that ; it weighs about twenty- 
four pounds." 

" It's cloth," said Ned, looking at the end. " Whs^ 
are you going to do with it ? " 
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Arthur told his friend, at the same time observing : 
^ Mother made me take it ; but I will go hungry 
more than one day afore I'll sell it.'* 
^ People now were all astir, but by keeping the fields, 
and avoiding the long street of the village, they had 
nearly cleared the limits of the place, when who 
should thev meet comin^j out of a cross-road but 
Uncle Abe, and Arthur was right glad to meet the 
good old man. 

'* So, my lad, you're starting out on your travels. I 
heard as much. Well, you're a good lad, and come 
of a*good breed of folks. I knew your grandparents 
both sides. May an old man's blessing go with you. 
Don't be downhearted because you are going to leave 
all your folks what you've been brought up with, and 
be going among utter strangers. I've been a great 
traveller in my time, and I've lamed that people 
are much of a muchness. There's good and bad 
everywhere ; there's the kind heart and the open hand 
everywhere, and the close fist too. I've received as 
much kindness from strangers, and even more, than 
I ever did from my own kith and kin, ay, and from 
wild Indians too. The most of folks in the world will 
do about as they are done by. If you do right you'll 
find friends. It's not at all likely I'll ever see you again, 
for I'm like an old tree among the young growth, with 
the leaves all gone and the bark dropping off by bits ; 
and though 'twill stand and stand, and weather gales 
that blow down young trees, will all at once fall some 
morning when there's not a breath of wind, and break 
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all into short pieces. Well, good-bye, and the Lord 
be with you." 

Being about to separate, the boys sat down in a 
shady place to have a parting talk. 

*' I shall miss you greatly, Arthur ; more than you 
will me, because you'll be seeing new, strange, and 
interesting things, and I shall be going along in the 
same old rut. Do you know that we've been together 
ever since we were little tots and went to Sally Bryant's 
school, and from that time till last winter, when you 
went to the academy, we've carried our dinner-pails 
and always eaten together? " 

"Yes, Ned, and we've never had any fall-outs. I 
hate to leave home, the old place and the old neigh- 
bors, and if it was with me as it is with you, I would 
never do it. You are the only boy, and it is right 
and proper that you should stay at home and take care 
of the old folks, and you've everything to do it with ; 
but I've got to look out for myself, and I hope I may 
be able to do more for my father and mother away 
from home than at home ; besides, I think it will be 
better for Will and John to have more of the load 
thrown upon them, as they will have when I'm gone. 
I know that father's being in poor health has been a 
good thing for me ; it has made me less selfish, less 
hoity-toity, — kind of kept me down at home and out 
of temptation, — made me see things diflPerently." 

" That's just what I've heard my father and mother 
say many times." 

'* Well, Ned, there is one thing I want you to do 
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while I am gone. Our Will is a noble, good boy, and 
as smart as anything that was ever wrapped up in 
skin. He calculates to take my place and fill the 
gap ; and though things might go hard, and father be 
more unwell, I shall not be any the wiser. He'll 
make them write to me that everything is going along 
first-rate. Now, I want you to write and tell me the 
true state of things ; let me know if father should 
have an ill turn and not able to get work, or to sell 
anything to raise money, or if any of them should cut 
themselves in the woods, for they will keep it from me 
till the last moment. In case I'm needed, I'll come 
right home, go into the mills or into the woods, and 
give all I earn to father." 

'* Well, I'll do just as you say ; but have you got 
any plan, or do you know anybody in Portland, or on 
the road, and have you made up your mind as to what 
•you mean to do ? " 

" No ; I never was out of Fryeburgh but once in 
my life, and that was when I went to Cornish with 
mother last winter. Before that I never was that far 
from home but that I could hear the horn blow for 
dinner." 

"I don't expect we shall ever be together much 
more. You always accomplish what you undertake, 
and I expect you'll get into a store or some business 
in Portland and settle down there." 

^ If you think I am going to Portland with the 
idea of finding employment to give me a living there, 
you are very much mistaken." 
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** Indeed," cried Ned, greatly surprised ; " then what 
in the worid do you go for ? " 

" To earn money to buy a farm and live on it. Do 
you think a great, stout fellow like me wants to stand 
behind a counter and measure cloth, and weigh out 
sugar, and do a woman's work, or have to scrape 
and cringe to people I despise to get their custom. I 
might do it for a little while to gain a purpose, but to 
make a life-work of it, pshaw, I'll be my own em- 
ployer or nothing." 

The boys now took leave of each other, but it was 
hard parting, for they were like the branches ot two 
young trees that have been brought into such close 
contact as to have grown together, and when rudely 
pulled asunder the bark is started. 

Neither of them trusted himself to look back, but 
they walked rapidly in opposite directions. Some of 
us doubtless remember such partings, and will continue 
to while memory holds its seat. 

Arthur had eaten his breakfast at sunrise that morn- 
ing, but there were many last words to say, and many 
last things to do. He had also spent a good while 
with his friend, for neither wished to say good-bye ; so 
that it was twelve o'clock by the sun when he was 
within five miles of Hiram. 

Our traveller now unslung his pack, washed his 
face, hands, and feet in a brook, and after partaking 
of a hearty meal from the provision in his pack, sat 
beneath a tree to think over his situation, now that, 
separated from home and friends, he was thrown alto 
gether upon hie own resources* 
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**It 18 a great piece of folly," he soliloquized, '^for 
me to imagine what 111 do, or to lay any plans while 
I can have no idea of the circumstances I am going to 
be placed in ; but this much I can and will make up 
my mind to : that I'll do the very first thing that comes 
in my way that it is right to do, and by which I can 
obtain bread and lodging, earn a penny, or save one/* 

Resuming his journey, he had been on the road little 
more than half an hour when clouds began to gather 
in the southwest, distant thunder was heard, and it be- 
came evident that a heavy shower was approaching. 

Arthur cared very little for the wetting of his per- 
son, but he was reluctant to soak the contents of his 
pack or the roll of cloth, that, being covered with 
dust on the outside, would be soiled by the soak- 
ing in of the rain-water. He therefore quickened 
his pace in order to gain the shelter of a barn some 
distance ahead, for he felt upon his cheek that pe- 
culiarly chilly wind that always precedes a shower, and 
*oon big drops began to fall. 

Tust then two men and three boys came running 
-rom a neighboring field, also seeking shelter. One of 
them, an elderly man, holding open one of the large 
doors, called to Arthur : 

"Come in, young man, out of the shower; it's 
coming, and enough of it." 

There was a sharp flash, a thunder-burst, and down 
came the rain in great, white sheets just as Arthur 
stepped over the sill of the door. 

There was five or six hundred weight of hay lying 
6 
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in the barn-floor, upon which farmer Edwards, John 
Watts, his hired man, and the boys flung themselves, 
wearied with hard work and the race for shelter. 

"Meant to have got to the house, but the rain was 
too quick for us. Don't 'know as ever I saw a shower 
gather quicker. How far are you travelling, young 
man ? " 

*^ To Portland." 

"Don't belong there, I reckon? " 

"No, sir, I belong in Fryeburgh ; but we've got the 
hay in, and I'm going there to find work." 

" I ought to have my hay in, and grain too, but I've 
done neither." 

" I suppose you cut a good deal of hay ? " 

" Yes ; we cut about forty tons ; but it isn't the 
amount of hay, for we've help enough to do the work ; 
but I did this year what I'll never do again, — did all 
my planting on lowish ground, 'cause the land was run 
out for grass, and I wanted to break it up. It proved 
a wet spring and it was late before we could get the 
seed in ; that made hoeing late, — fact we couldn't hoe ; 
the ground was all mud. Hoeing and haying came all 
together. Thus we got behind, and have kept behind, 
and we're hoeing when we should have been haying. 
The grain was sown early on high ground, and the 
consequence is I've got grain, specially rye, that's suf- 
fering to be cut this minute." 

"Will you keep me to-night, give me supper and 
breakfast, and let me pay for it in work ? " 

** No, I won't ; we don't keep tavern. I'd scorn to 
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iake anything of a neighbor, 'specially of a young man 
who's just trying to help himself. You're welcome to 
my house. Thank God, we don't miss a meal's vict- 
uals ; it's just as free as water." 

" You are very kind, sir, but are behindhand with 
your work, and I had rather do something than not* 
I see the shower 's breaking ; don't you want some 
grass mowed?" 

" Don't want to mow it down all full of water. 
We've got plenty of wet grass lying in the swarth 
(swath) to shake the water out of to-morrow." 

" Don't you want some hoeing done ? " 

" It's too wet ; ground's all mud. I should think if 
you have walked from Fryeburgh, brought a pack and 
that bundle, as hot as it has been to-day, you might 
afford to rest." 

^ Don't you want some fence built or wood cut ? " 

** Ain't any wood at the door to cut ; John Watts 
and I are going to pick up a load." 

" I should like to do something." 

" Well, if you must work there's about a ton of hay 
on that head mow ; you may pitch it over the high 
beam on to the scaffold ; the boys'll stow away for you. 
You are a stout, solid fellow, and Pd like to have you 
give the whole mow a good treading, for I think we 
shall have a hard squat to get all our hay into the barn. 
If that don't satisfy you, why you can help milk arter 
supper." 

Just as Arthur had finished moving the hay and 
cleaned up the floor, the horn blew announcing supper, 
and they went to the house. 
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^ Father,*' whispered the oldest boy, ''that's an awful 
man to pitch ; he liked to have covered us both up, in 
spite of all we could do." 

The lads' faces were red as fiery coals, and they were 
reeking with perspiration, while Arthur gave no token 
of extra effort. 

''I thought as much, Jim. I liked the turn of the 
young man the minute I saw him. He don't like to 
be beholden, and I like him all the better for that. 
He's none of your lazy louts that go sponging round to 
get their living out of other people. I should like to 
have him stay here a month." 

As they rose from the table, the north-west wind 
blew in gusts through the open window, and little 
spatters of rain fell from the returning clouds, al- 
though the sun was shining. 

"Going to have a capital hay-day to-morrow," said 
the farmer ; " there won't be a drop of dew, and this 
wind will dry all night. Sit yourself down, Mr. 
Lenox ; it won't be milking-time this half-hour ; sit 
dpwn, can't you?" 

" I was looking over your field, Mr. Edwards, and 
I see that you have a good deal of grass lying in the 
swath, green and full of water, a good deal in bunch 
that you did not have time to trim up before the shower 
caught you, and the wind blew off" the tops of the 
bunches and let in the water ; so with the best you can 
do it will be late in the day before you can shake 
the water out of all that hay, and get that bunched 
ready to go in." 
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^ That's 80. We've either got to leave a good deal 
out that's fit to go in, or else leave all that's in the 
swarth down, as you say. It's nip and tuck with us." 

" Well, now, I see that I happened here just at the 
right time. I'll stop with you to-morrow, and if the 
boys can manage to load, rake after, and stow away, 
I can put every bunch of that hay on the mow by 
eight o'clock in the evening." 

" If you will I'll give you nine shillings, and thank 
you to boot." 

"No, you won't give me anything but my board. I 
have no work ahead ; one day won't make any differ- 
ence to me, and just as you are situated it will help 
you a good deal. As -you said by keeping me, it is 
just as free as water. Come, the boys have got the 
cows, let's go and milk." 

The next day proved an excellent hay-day. Mr. 
Edwards turned out the women to rake, and Jane Mil- 
ler, a strapping wench, who could rake the heels of 
most of the boys ; and by dark all the hay fit to get in 
was on the mow, and the rest bunched up and trimmed. 
They did not eat supper till the work was done. 
Edwards was highly pleased, and while they were 
eating, said ; 

" Mr. Lenox, can you reap ? " 

"Yes, sir; I can reap and cradle." 

" We've considerable more hay to get yet, and I've 
agreed to haul some hemlock-bark to the tan-yard. If 
you say so, I'll hire you to reap my grain." 

''I'll reap it. How much is there, and what is it?" 
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" Well, there's three bushels sowing of rye, three of 
wheat, and a bushel sowing of oats that are so hand« 
some I'm going to reap 'em. Then I've got three 
bushels of barley and two of oats that I'm going to 
mow. I'll hire you to do the whole, — reap and tie 
up what is to be reaped, mow, rake, and bunch up 
what is to be mowed, and stook up the grain, so that 
I can keep right along with my other work. Now, 
what'U you do it for ? " 

** I'll reap for a dollar a day, or a dollar a bushel of 
sowing, and I'll do the mowing, raking, and other 
work for a dollar a day." 

The next morning Arthur was in the field before 
sunrise. The boys, after spreading the grass their 
father and Watts had cut, went to see Arthur reap, 
and when they came back told their father Mr. Lenox 
was reaping awfully, that he filled every finger, and 
his finger and thumb before he laid down any." 

** He means to make more'n a dollar, and I expect he 
will," was the answer. 

When the work was done, Edwards paid him ten 
dollars, and while he was raking up the oats in the af- 
ternoon of the last day, William Hinds (who had 
heard Edwards had a^ man reaping) came over and 
engaged him to reap three bushels of sowing of wheat 
for him, but Edwards insisted that Arthur should stop 
with them all night while working for Hinds. 

While he was cutting the grain for Hinds, Edwards 
took his horse and rode round among his neighbors and 
found a chance for him to reap at three more places. 



^ 
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At the close of the second day's work with Hinds, 
Arthur aat down to write a letter home and to surprise 
his parents by telling them that he had found work in 
the next town, of the friendly treatment he had met 
with, and the money he had earned. 

xlrthur had indeed reckoned upon reaching Portland 
without expense by working on the way, and it was 
for this reason that he was desirous of setting out be- 
fore the majority of farmers were quite done haying, 
and when the grain harvest was coming on, and had 
expected to earn something more than his expenses, 
though he had kept the matter to himself; but thus far 
the success had altogether exceeded his most sanguine 
hopes. 

After writing he gave the letter to Jimmy Edwards 
to carry to the office. 

'* See what nice writing," said the boy, showing it 
to his father, and the letter went round the family 
circle. 

*^Mr. Lenox," said Edwards, "did you ever keep 
'jchool ? " 

"No, sir; I never left school till this last spring." 

" Well, I'm agent for this district, and you must 
keep our school next winter. I want to make a bar- 
gain with you while you are here." 

" Indeed, Mr. Edwards, I don't think I'm qualified 
to teach." 

"Tut, tut ; qualified enough ; I'll risk you." 

" But I don't know where I may be, or how I may 
be engaged next winter." 
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'* Well, there's no hurry ; the winter school won't 
begin till late. I mean to keep the run of you, and 
next winter, if you are not in better business, to hav^it 
you." 

Arthur remained in the neighborhood till he hao 
earned sixteen dollars by reaping and other labor, 
stopping nearly every night at the house of Edwards. 

" Uncle Abe was right," said Arthur. " I could no>. 
have been treated more kindly in my father's house 
than I have been by Mr. Edwards and the people in 
this neighborhood." 

When he was ready to set out. Will insisted upon 
driving him to Great Falls, and would have driven him 
farther if Arthur had not objected. 

Arthur and his enthusiastic young friend now sat 
down to eat and part on the very edge of the bank, where 
they felt the mist of the Great Falls. Here the Saco, 
then in full current, poured over the rocks with a fall of 
seventy-two feet. It was in that day (when so much 
of the original forest fringed the banks) a much more 
wild and romantic spot than at present, and it was 
long before they were satisfied with gazing at the 
foaming, tumbling waters, to both an unwonted sight. 

" If I get along no faster than this," said Arthur 
when resuming his journey, " snow will fly before I 
reach Portland." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



A OON8PIBACY. 



BEING fresh and well-fed, our young adventurer 
now went forward at a rapid pace till near the 
village of Baldwin, when his attention was attracted 
by some one shouting to cattle, and upon gaining the 
summit of a hill that overlooked a reach of level 
ground, espied a man and boy with six oxen and a very 
large load of ranging timber firmly stuck. As Arthur 
came up, the teamster said : 

" It's of no use to try 'em agin, Tom ; we've just 
got to take off the whole of it." 

The near forward wheel had broken through a water- 
course, and gone down to the hub. 

*'I don't believe you need to unload," said Arthur, 
who had overheard the remark. '* Perhaps we three 
can pry up the wheel and block it." 

"I wish we might, for it's a master job to unload all 
that large timber and load it agin, and it's getting late 
in the day besides. But don't you see the hub 's hard 
down on the covering stone, and we can't move the 
stone. If 'twas ground we could dig it away." 

" True ; but we can take two of those long timbers 
and set them under the spokes of the wheel, and it 
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you and the boy can handle one, I am good for the 
other." 

They did so, and lifted the wheel about eight 
inches, which brought the levers to the ground. 

" What is your name, friend?" 

*' Leavitt — John Leavitt." 

** Well, Mr. Leavitt, get on to the farther end of your 
pry, then you will be able to keep it down alone, and 
the boy can block up under the hub." 

After another lift the boy crawled into the water- 
course and blocked beneath the rim of the wheel, then 
they were able to set their lever under the hub, at 1 
the cattle hauled out the load. 

Leavitt thanked Arthur very heartily for his aid, 
inquired his name, from whence he came, and where 
he was going, and then observed : 

" Well, now, you'll go home and stop with me to- 
night. I live just back of here, and I'll give you a 
lift on the road in the morning. Just you wait here 
till I and the boy unload this timber, and I'll give you 
a call as I come along." 

"I'll go along with you and help unload. I would 
as soon do that as sit here alone. What is this 
timber for, Mr. Leavitt?" 

" Well, it belongs to Squire Pierce. S'pose you've 
heard of him. He's the biggest man round in these 
parts." 

"Yes, I've heard the folks at home tell of him and 
Squire Fitch. Father stops at Fitch's sometimes. He 
keeps a public-house." 
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''Yes; he's another big man, and he keeps a fust- 
rate house. As I was saying, this timber belongs to 
the squire. He's going to put up a barn right away. 
He's spoken to Mr. Daniel Brock to build it, and I've 
agreed to haul the timber — put my cattle with his'n. 
The leaders are mine, but the others belons: to the 
squire. Them tongue-cattle measure seven foot two 
inches on a taught line, and the middle ones are seven 
foot snug girt." 

" Couldn't I get a chance for a job on that building? " 

Well, now, I shouldn't be the least surprised if you 
could. Help is kind of scarse round here just now. 
A good many of our folks have gone away to work in the 
mills down to Bonnie Eagle and Moderation, Some 
have gone to Cape Porpoise to work in the ship-yards. 
Be you a mechanic, or can you handle a broad-axe? " 

" I don't call myself a regular mechanic, but I can 
handle a broad-axe, and frame timber, or do any work 
that's laid out for me." 

" I don't pretend to know Squire Pierce's business, 
nor to make or meddle with it ; but it's my candid 
opinion he'd be right glad to hire you, at any rate for a 
day or two. You see I hewed this timber last winter ; 
but though I cut the whole frame, I didn't hew the 
whole. There's the ridge-pole, all the purlines, and 
all the rafters lying on the blocks in the woods not 
hewn. Brock 's coming to frame day after to-morrow, 
and he can't frame the roof till he has that timber. I 
haven't a reasonable doubt but he'd be glad to hire 
you to hew the timber, and most likely to work on the 
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building. One good turn desarves another, and VU 
epeak for you.** 

''I should be very glad if you would. I came from 
home without money, and might not be able to get 
employment at Portland directly, and be some time on 
expense, and should like to earn all I can on the road. 
You know it is not with people in villages and towns 
as with farmers, who never think anything of giving a 
meal's victuals." 

" Guess there is a difference. When a farmer in the 
fall of the year gets in his corn and grain, five or six 
hundred bushels of potatoes, and his pork, beef, and 
butter in the cellar, he don't miss a meal's victuals. 
What's one more spoon in the platter ? He don't know 
or care anything about it. But these folks in the 
seaports like Portland, who have to buy everything by 
the driblet, they think a goo<l deal of such things. 
You'll see 'em take a little basket about as larore as a 
woman's workbag, and get a few potatoes, or a little 
slice of meat out of a butcher's cart ; or if they buy a 
quarter of lamb out of a country wagon, they think 
it's much. Seems to me it's a kind of mean way of 
living. What potatoes Pd put on in the great kittle 
to bile for the hogs twice, would last 'em all winter. 
If you'll take my advice, Mr. Lenox, you won't be in 
haste about getting to Portland, — that is, if you can 
find work enough to clear your bofird here on the 
road." 

•^ Why 80?" 

^ Because^ Portland 's all lumber , rum, and molasses. 
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The lumber's the water-wheel that turns the whole 
mill and grinds the grist, and just now many of the 
vessels '11 be hauled up. There won't be much lumber 
hauled, 'cept from Sacarappa, till the weather gets a 
little cool and the West Indiamen start ; 'twill be kind 
of a slack time with 'em ; but in the fall everything 
'11 be snapping and cracking." 

They had now entered the village, when Leavitt ex- 
claimed, pointing to a large house : 

" That's the squire's place." 

As they approached, Arthur noticed in the yard a 
large pile of lumber, — boards, plank, shingles, and 
joist, which two men seemed to be looking over, one 
in the dress of a gentleman of the old time, with a ruf- 
fled shirt-bosom, and his hair gathered in a cue; the 
other in his shirt-sleeves and working-clothes, a car- 
penter's square in his hand. 

^ There's the squire himself, now, and Brock ; they 
are looking out boards to cover the frame. I'll speak 
to him." 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Leavitt, for I must go to 
Sebago early in the morning, and Mr. Brock says that 
all the timber for this frame is not hewed. Is that 
so?" 

" Sartin. You know I didn't agree to hew the whole 
frame, but to cut and skid it up, and hew what I 
could. Most of the timber for the roof is got to be 
hewed." 

" But I'm called away, and Mr. Brock and his men 
have come ; can't you finish it? " 
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"Impossible, squire, 'cause there's other work I've 
agreed to do. Til haul it ; but here's a man I came 
across on the road who would like to hew it and 
work on the building ; belongs to Fryeburgh ; and it's 
my belief, if you're in a hurry, he'll hew it quicker 
than I could." 

"Tell him to come here." 

Leavitt beckoned to Arthur, who approached the 
great man with some little perturbation, as he glanced 
at his bare feet black with dust from the road. 

"Mr. Leavitt tells me you are from Fryeburgh, 
young man, and would like to hire to hew timber, ox 
work at carpenter- work." 

" Yes, sir ; I would like a chance to work in that 
way, or any other, for a short time. I consider myself 
a capable broad- axe man ; and for hewing timber in 
the woods, among the insects, as hot as it is now, want 
a dollar a day and boarded. I do not profess to be a 
mechanic, but am used to framing and can do any 
work called for on a barn ; lay shingles and clap- 
boards. As I am a stranger, I am willing your mas- 
ter workman should say what I am worth after I have 
worked a couple of days." 

" Well, you can stop here to-night, and go to work 
in the morning. Mr. Leavitt, this young man '11 help 
you unload, and then you had better stop and get 
supper with us, as you will be late home." 

"Yes, squire; but I'll take Mr. Lenox home 'long 
of me, then I can show him where the timber is he's 
got to hew." 
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** Do 80 ; but has this young man a broad-axe ? " 

"No, he hasn't. Which hand forward do you 
hew?" (turning to Arthur.) 

^Left." 

" He hews same as I do, and he can take my tools 
and can have 'em to work on the frame with." 

They now set out for Leavitt's, the cattle going 
along of their own accord, and the men riding and 
chatting. 

"The squire's a good man to work for, — a good 
man every way — good man for the place, and makes 
a lot of employment lor laboring-men ; and they live 
first-rate. He knows when a man does a good day's 
work, but he never fusses nor frets. If a man don't 
suit he just discharges him without a word, and when 
he knows he's got a good mdn he'll put himself 
out a good deal to find something for him to do. I 
ought to know something about him ; I've worked for 
him sixteen vears, more or less. 

After travelling about a mile they came to Leavitt's 
house, and when they were seated, Arthur observed : 

" I expected the nearer I got to Portland the larger 
would be the villages I should meet with, and that 
more business would be going on. It is not so ; but 
Fryeburgh, way up in the woods, as we think, is larger 
than Hiram and Baldwin both, and Cornish* to boot ; 
and there are more privileges of every kind, and a deal 
more business done." 

" That's so ; but 'twas the meadows that did it." 

*• The meadows ? " 
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^^ Sartin ; the meadows enabled the first settlers to 
cut hay right off, and keep large stocks of cattle before 
they could clear the land. Those meadows were 
known to hunters and rangers more'n a hundred years 
afore there was a tree cut or a furrow ploughed. 
When the land, except the meadows, was all forest, 
'twas known about ; cattle used to be driven there from 
other places to winter, and when the place came to be 
settled it was settled by a people who had means, o;* 
had their land given them, and were able to build mills 
right off; and when lumbering began, that made a 
market for hay and grain. The Saco River runs all 
round it, and dresses their meadows for them every 
year, so they can take all their manure to raise other 
crops. Then it was right on the line of all the travel 
that came through the Notch, and it built up quick; 
but when I was a boy this place was called Flint's 
Town ; there were but thirty-four males in it, and 
neither school nor meeting. I reckon your place is 
seeing its best days. Much of the trade and travel that 
used to go through there is now taken by Conway." 

" What makes most all the travel go to Portland ? 
Why don't more of it go to Massachusetts and to 
Portsmouth ? " 

"Because it's nearer, and because in Maine, when 
you come* to the coast, the snow holds on longer. A 
man don't like to start with a load, and when he's 
almost at his journey's end get hung up, and have to 
hire wheels to haul his load to market ; and because 
in Portland they can get fish, rum, molasses, and all 
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West India goods cheaper, and can barter their pro- 
duce and lumber to better advantage." 

The next morning Arthur was in the woods by 
sunrise, and he now ate for luncheon the provisions 
left in his pack. When he had worked two days on 
the frame, Brock said to Squire Pierce : 

" Squire, that man from Fryeburgh is the best man 
Tve got in the gang ; he'll do twice as much of that 
heavy work as some of the others ; he's so strong that 
he never thinks of calling for help to turn a stick of 
timber." 

" Then he's just what John Leavitt said he would 
be." 

^ I give my best man, Sam Adams, a dollar and 
ninepence, and for this work he is every way as good, 
and if anything better than Sam." 

" Then give him the same." 

" But there's another thing about him : he don't 
take his liquor with the rest." 

" Is he any the worse for that ? " 

''I don't know as he's any the worse, but I am 
forty- six years of age, and never when I was an ap- 
prentice or since did I work under or hire a man who 
wouldn't and didn't take his proper quantity of liquor, 
and the rest of the men don't know what to make of 
it, and don't like it." 

"What does it cost me a day to find them in 
liquor ? " 

"I give them each a glass at eleven o'clock, and 
another at four." 
7 
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^ Then pat six cents a dav on to his wages." 

^Squire," said Brock in great astonishment, ** don't 
you approve of drinking liqaor ? " 

'^Of course I do, or I shouldn't drink it, but many 
people think that there's too much of it drank, and I 
am much of the same mind ; now it seems to me that 
if this young man does as much or more work than 
any of them, and drinks no liquor, while the rest 
drink six cents' worth, it is but doing the fair thing to 
give him the six cents. As it stands now, he, accord- 
ing to you, earns as much or more than Adams, and 
has six cents less." 

**rm afraid when the men come to know it they 
won't work." 

^ Then they must quit ; they can have the same privi- 
lege, — six cents more if they drink no liquor, less if 
they do ; it's perfectly fair all round." 

Saturday night Brock informed the squire that Sol 
Higgins, David Lapham, and Richard Clay, had con- 
cluded they would give up liquor for the remainder of 
the job, and take the additional pay ; the rest kept on 
as before ; there was a great deal of talk, but no one 
quit work. 

The affair made a great talk, set a good many peo- 
ple to thinking more seriously in respect to the matter 
than they ever had done before, and occurring as it did 
in such an accidental way, made all the more salutary 
impression. 

John Leavitt, influenced doubtless by his liking for 
Arthur, said openly that the young man was right — 
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that if he could hew timber in the woods in Auffust 
among the black flies and mosquitoes without rum, other 
folks could, and though he would always offer a social 
glass to a friend, he meant to quit drinking himself ex- 
cept for sickness, and set a good example to Tom, for 
there was more liquor drank than ought to be by peo- 
ple who couldn't afford it. 

Arthur had learned from Leavitt that though there 
was no settled minister in the place, that there was 
to be preaching at a schoolhouse about two miles off, 
and putting on his best clothes and shoes, walked to 
Leavitt's, and they went to meeting together, and did 
not return till night. Squire Pierce missing him .it 
dinner asked where he was, and being told he had 
gone to meeting expressed liis approbation. 

The refusal of Arthur Lenox to take his liquor with 
the other workmen orave rise to a most singular and 
vehement excitement. 

As the ground-swell heaving into the quiet bays 
and creeks portends an ocean storm, thus it seemed as 
though there was in the minds of the little community 
a presentiment of the change in social customs that 
was in a few years to commence, and no other subject 
seemed to possess any interest. The young man had 
never opened his lips in respect to the evils of intem- 
perance ; he had merely declined taking his allow- 
ance. It is very doubtful if he had any settled opin- 
ion in relation to the subject, or had thought much 
about it; his mother wanted him to abstain, and that 
was reason enough for him. He had neither objected 
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to any other person drinking, nor attempted to make 
proselytes, and yet his act was universally felt by the 
whole gang as a slur and reproach, and excited in the 
minds of most of them the greatest indignation and 
personal antipathy. When Squire Pierce allowed 
him the price of the liquor additional, then the smoth- 
ered fire burst into a flame, and the excitement per- 
vaded the entire community, and there were various 
opinions. 

Some said the squire was afraid of losing his popu- 
larity, didn't like to come out flat-footed, and so took 
that way. Others said he was just what he always 
had been all his life, a square man, that he didn't ob- 
ject to anybody's drinking, and certainly didn't save 
anything by it, but served all alike, found 'era liquor 
if they wanted it, if they liked money better gave 'em 
the money ; still, others said that there was a cat un- 
der the heap of meal ; they had heard that in Massa- 
chusetts there were some new-fangled notions started, 
and the squire went to Massachusetts a good deal, 
and all his relatives were there, and he was at the bot- 
tom of it ; this boy was a kind of a simple fellow, and 
was only a tool. 

Some said folks would see what they would when 
raising-day came, for 'twas said 'twould be a dry rais- 
ing ; there wouldn't be any liquor, and if that was the 
case the building wouldn't go up. In the mean time 
the innocent cause of all this excitement turned the 
auger and plied the mallet in blissful unconsciousness 
of the enmity he bad aroused, and of the wide-spread 
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commotion he had occasioned. He knew indeed from 
the looks and actions of his fellow-workmen, and 
from a casual remark dropped from time to time, that 
they disliked his abstinence, but that was all. They 
had noticed too many indications of his strength to 
venture upon provocation till they were better ac- 
quainted with his temper. 

Anxious to injure or mortify the object of their dis- 
like, several members of the gang laid a plan to 
engage him in wrestling at the raising, when they 
expected to find some person who would not only 
throw him, but if possible injure or cripple him. 

They had a good many consultations, and drank 
much liquor in the evenings while deliberating, and 
finally selected a fellow by the name of Joe Solebag, 
very much such a character as Ephraim Saunders, 
who they had no doubt would throw him, and either 
fall upon him, or put his knee in his stomach, or break 
his leg, for Joe had the reputation of great strength 
and remarkable skill in tripping. The plan was, if 
possible, to engage Arthur in wrestling with others 
until he was fatigued, and then to bring on Solebag. 

They now gradually changed their demeanor, be- 
came very sociable with Arthur, told him there would 
be a ring- wrestle at the raising, and as he was a 
stranger he would be invited, and expected to take a 
part. 

Arthur declined at first, for he knew his mother dis- 
liked his joining in such sport, though at his coming 
away she had not mentioned it. His companions, how- 
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ever, averred that if he refused it would be ill-taken, 
especially as he had worked on the frame, and was to 
continue to work on it. 

If there was anything Arthur Lenox loved it was 
wrestling ; he also knew that his companions consid- 
ered him unsocial, and felt that joining in the wres- 
tling would tend to do away with that prejudice, and 
finally gave a reluctant consent. 

The framing was now completed, and the invitations 
issued for the raising. Such a raising had never 
taken place in Baldwin before. People flocked from 
all quarters, — Cornish, Sebago, Standish, and Hiram ; 
and the motives by which they were influenced were as 
various as the localities from which they came. 

Some wanted to see the man who drank no liquor, 
and who had raised such a storm ; numbers who had 
heard there was to be no liquor offered wished to see 
and ascertain from personal observation if so unheard- 
of a thing did actually occur. 

No sooner were the people assembled, and the men 
who were to take an active part in the work at their 
posts, than Squire Pierce's hired man brought out a 
large pail of milk-punch, which being drank to give 
them courage, was succeeded by other pails till all 
who wished it had some, stronger drink on such occa- 
sions being very prudently reserved till the frame was 
up, and the men safe on mother-earth. 

And now persons who for the last fortnight had 
been guessing and surmising in respect to the manner 
in which Squire Pierce was conspiring against the 
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rights and liberties of the people, and had been al- 
most at swords' points in respect to the propriety of 
drinking or of abstaining from liquor, began to look at 
each other with that expression of countenance which 
those assume who feel that they have made themselves 
ridiculous. 

The squire was highly sociable in disposition, fond 
of good cheer, and of wrestling, jumping, and all 
athletic games. Noticing the strength and activity of 
Arthur, who was one of the first to mount the frame, 
he said to Mr. Leavitt, who sat near him : 

" Mr. Leavitt, your Fryeburgh lad handles himself 
well on a frame ; I suppose he will be for taking a 
part in the wrestling match by and by." 

^ Shouldn't wonder if he does ; I doubt if there's a 
man here can handle him." 

''Do you think so, Mr. Leavitt? Why, he is but a 
boy, ai\d there are the strongest and greatest wrestlers 
from several towns here to-day." 

''Squire, do you know who that young man is?" 

"I know his name is Lenox, that he came from 
Fryeburgh, and that the more 1 see of him the better 
I like him." 

" Didn't you never hear tell of John Lenox who was 
such a great wrestler? Oh, an awful man ! for years 
there was nobody dared take hold of him, but I've 
heard he's broken down now." 

" I think I remember hearing about him years ago ; 
he was a great chopper." 

" Sartin ! He is this young man's father, and the 
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whole breed of those people have no end to their 
strength ; good-natured people too ; you have to spit 
in their faces to make 'em mad, but then look out for 
an earthquake." 

" Who told you all this ? " 

''Squire Fitch. He says Lenox is often through 
here in the winter, and sometimes when it storms puts 
up at his place. He said the young man favored 
John Lenox so much he made bold to ask him if he 
wasn't his son, and he said he was." 

It was now evident that the whole current of feelinir 
had undergone a change. Everything had gone on as 
usual in the recollection of the oldest persons, suspicion 
was disarmed. Squire Pierce was sound, and evidently 
had not entered into any conspiracy against the rights 
and liberties of the people. 

This reaction in the minds of the community also 
reversed the popular opinion in respect to Arthur. 
Many who had come to the raising bitterly prejudiced 
against him, after noticing his strength, activity, and 
good-humor, laid aside their animosity, and began to 
think better of him, — no longer considered him an 
interloper and mischief-maker. 

The plot to injure Arthur at the wrestling bout had 
been carefully concealed from those three young men 
who, following his example, had taken money rather 
than liquor ; they, however, knew that it was intended 
first to weary him by bringing a number of men to 
wrestle with, and finally after he was fatigued, bring 
Joe Solebag to throw liim. Higgins mentioned this 
to Leavitt, and he in turn to Squire Pierce. 
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The generous and fair-minded squire, already dis- 
gusted with their treatment of Lenox, resented this as 
mean in the highest degree ; therefore he resolved to 
watch the proceedings closely, and if he found the 
young man was liable to be worsted or overborne, to 
interfere. 

The wrestling began as usual in a hap-hazard way 
with boys, the older persons apparently taking little 
notice. At length a ring was gradually formed, and 
some inferior men took hold ; by degrees men of more 
character as wrestlers were drawn in, and Arthur was 
asked to wrestle with William Drew, one of the young 
men who had worked with him on the frame, and who 
was the head and soul of the clique opposed to him. 

Drew was thrown in a moment, and another, Wil- 
liam Harris, also a young man, shared the same fate. 
The interest now began to increase, and the people 
leaving their pipes and conversation, gathered to the 
spot. Daniel Brock, who was a strong man and 
noted wrestler, came into the ring ; the grapple was 
prolonged, but Arthur threw him, and then leaving 
the ring put on his clothing and sat down beside Mr. 
Leavitt, thus declining to challenge opponents. 

For a short time the wrestling continued, but by- 
and-by Drew, Harris, and Daniel Brock, together 
with several others who had no knowledge of the de- 
sign in respect to Arthur, came and urged him to enter 
the ring again, saying it was the common desire of all 
the people. 

" You'll have to go in," said Leavitt, " but you can 
come out when you like." 
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The moment he stepped into the ring a man from 
Sebago came forward ; the contest was severe, but 
Arthur threw him, and it was an evidence of the 
change of feeling that he was cheered. 

Arthur had now become excited ; the Lenox blood 
was fairly up ; he was loudly urged to keep the ring, 
and threw a man from Cornish, another from Standish ; 
and then Solebag was brought forward. 

Like all men of his character, Solebag had a great 
conceit of his own strength, had carefully noted the 
movements of the antagonist with whom he knew he 
was to grapple, and was expected to overcome, and 
from his wonderful activity drew the inference that he 
was deficient, and far inferior to himself in strength, 
as he knew him to be in weight, and that his previous 
victories had been mainly due to his peculiar litheness 
of limb and skill in tripping. Confident of his 
strength and stiffness of his back, and his brawny 
shoulders, he had not the least doubt but that in 
wrestling at the back he could by main force break 
him down, lift him from the ground, and fail on him ; 
governed by these considerations, he proposed to take 
hold at the back, and in no other way. 

Arthur refused to wrestle in that way alone, but 
offered to wrestle first at arm's length, and then at the 
back, and declined to contend in any other way. 
Solebag refused, but the whole company declared the 
latter to be a perfectly fair offer, as it was dividing 
the thing between them according to the advantages 
which each believed himself to possess. 
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Squire Pierce was now about to interfere, but 
Leavitt interposed. 

"Let'em alone this time, squire; I want to see 
that braggadocio thrown. He'll throw him, never 
fear ; I'll bet my life on't." 

"What! at the back?" 

** Yes, at the back." 

When they took hold, Solebag found to his surprise 
that Lenox was as superior to himself in strength as 
in activity, and thought only of keeping his opponent 
at a distance, as he had much the advantaire in lencrth 
of arm, and resorted to kicking; he wore a very 
thick heavy-soled pair of cowhide shoes, and with 
these endeavored to cripple, confuse, and obtain some 
advantage. Cries of foul play were heard, and Ar- 
thur, exasperated by a severe kick, exerting himself to 
the utmost, twitched him to his knees, and twisted 
him over with such violence, falling upon him, that 
Solebag was obliged to leave the ring limping, and for 
the time disabled. 

Determined to accomplish their designs, at least in 
part, and that Arthur should not leave the ring in 
triumph. Drew and his associates procured a celebrated 
wrestler from Moderation Mills, who happened to be 
passing through the place. 

The squire now thought it was time for him to 
interfere. Stepping into the ring, he took Arthur by 
the arm, and said : 

"Neighbors, it seems to me that this young man 
has wrestled enough ; he is but a youth, boy, I may 
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say, after all, and at his age may easily be spoiled for 
life, and it is neither fair nor right to ask him to hold 
the ring against men from three or four towns, and 
picked men at that. He didn't come here to show 
him.^elf, but was at work on the frame, and persuaded 
to take part in this match contrary to his wishes." 

"That's so, squire," cried some one in the crowd. 

" Much less did he come here as a bully to challenge 
everybody or anybody, but after going into the ring 
he left it of his own accord, thus saying that he 
merely wrestled to show his good will and friendly 
feeling to the people here by accepting their invitation. 
If he had come here with his hat on the back part 
of his head, saying, I can throw any man on Saco 
River, it would have been no more than fair to have 
given him all he bargained for. I know we don't do 
as much for education or religion as the Fryeburgh 
folks, but don't let 'em have the chance to say we are 
heathens, and don't know what belongs to fair play 
and good manners. Lazarus Rowe is coming, I per- 
ceive, with a pail of punch, and I invite you all to 
drink this young man's health," 

Taking Arthur by the arm, the squire led him out 
of the ring amid the cheers of the crowd, many of 
whom averred that the squire ought to have been a 
minister of the gospel, and some, among whom was 
John Leavitt, even went so far as to say that he was 
fit for President of the United States of America. 

The squire was so well satisfied with Lenox that 
after the barn was done he hired him to underpin it. 
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and would have employed him till winter, but Arthur 
wished to go on, having earned twelve dollars while 
in Baldwin by hewing timber and other labor. Be- 
fore leaving he took the roll of cloth to Leavitt, and 
told him and his wife the history of it. He then said 
to them : 

"You may be sure it was a bitter thing for me to 
take that cloth, but now I have been prospered far 
above what I could expect, and I mean this cloth shall 
go back. Now I want you to take it to the mill, have 
it colored and dressed, and then keep it here, and 
when I go home, as I shall at Thanksgiving, I'll call 
here and get it." 

" How do you want it dressed ? " asked Mrs. Leavitt. 

"I want it fulled, teazled, and sheared twice." 

" Well, I've got some cloth to take to be dressed, 
and ril take it there, and see to it myself." 

Acting upon the principle that a penny saved is bet- 
ter than a penny earned, because it is already earned, 
Arthur when within a mile of Standish village beffan 
to look around for some house where he mi^fht obtain 
lodging, as he had provision in his pack. 

He had seen no house for some distance, and was 
about to turn back to a barn he had just passed and 
sleep there, when hearing the sound of blows in the 
distance he kept on, and after ascending a sharp hill 
saw a man in the vale below splitting a large rock 
with wedges to put in a stone wall. 

" Do you want to put me up for what I can do to- 
night and a couple of hours in the morning?" 
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" Should be right glad to ; I've got some bottom 
rocks to haul that I can't load alone, and it is slow 
work loading them with the oxen, for they are round, 
and the chain slips." 

The farmer liked his help so well that when night 
came he said : 

'' I wish I could afford to hire you one day ; we two 
could haul all the rocks I've got dug out, and put 
them right into the wall for the bottom, and the rest 
I could handle myself; but money's so tight with me 
I know it's not enough for a man like you, but 
couldn't you afford to help me to-morrow for fifty 
cents ? " 

" Mr. Howe, we must help each other ; to-morrow 
is Saturday. I'll help you, and you may keep me 
over the Sabbath, and that '11 make it square." 

*^ I'll be glad to do that, and if it storms next week 
you're welcome to stay till it clears off." 

The next forenoon they were at work beside tlie 
road, when hearing the sound of wheels, Arthur looked 
up and met the glance of William Frost, who with his 
father were on their way to Portland. 

Although the boys had been at school together, play- 
mates, and on sociable terms, William never returned 
the salutation of Arthur, but after the first glance 
looked directly into the bottom of the carriage ; but 
Squire Frost inquired after his health. 

'■ William feels above me, and ashamed of me," 
thought Arthur ; '' and now when his father gets home 
he will tell everybody in Fryeburgh that Arthur Lenox 
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is building stone wall in Standish, and people will say 
he need not have gone from home to do that, and if 
he knew I was working for my board that would make 
still more talk. Well, half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; I'll get what I can, and take what I can get. 
William Frost has a father who is a man of property, 
has business connections, and can take his son to 
Portland, and find a place for him among his friends ; 
but as for me, poor rat, I have nobody but myself to 
depend on.'* 

Monday he pushed on through Gorham village, 
much the largest and busiest place he had seen since 
leaving Fryeburgh, and sat down in the woods by a 
brook to eat his dinner, about a mile below the village. 

It was September, and the weather was such that 
cattle could work comfortably, and the road was 
tlironged with teams of every description all ^heavily 
loaded with boards, shooks, heading, mackerel, and 
beef barrels, staves, hoop-poles, wood, screwed hay, 
shingles, charcoal, and country produce of all kinds 
on their way to market. 

There were also as many returning, the board teams 
empty, others heavily laden with rum, sugar, molasses, 
salt, salt fish, dry-goods, iron, and everything made 
use of in the country. There were travellers on horse- 
back with great saddle-bags that would contain half a 
sheep, or a ten-gallon flat keg made on purpose with 
very short staves not more than eight inches in length, 
and very large heads, to carry milk to market and 
bring back molasses. 
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Arthur had turned into the Stroudwater road at 
Saccarappa, as he imagined himself to be more likely 
to find opportunities of working for his keeping on 
that route, and in the latter part of the afternoon as 
he came nearer to the town he found himself on the 
great thoroughfare for all the teams that came through 
Buxton, the lower part of Gorham, Scarborough, 
from Bar Mills, Moderation, and Bonnie Eagle to 
Portland. There were also a great many droves of 
cattle, some being driven to Portland for slaughter, 
some going to Massachusetts ; and also flocks of sheep, 
which were then killed for their pelts, the skins and 
wool being worth more than the meat, for in the fall 
mutton could be bought for two cents a pound. 

Arthur now fell into conversation with a tall, dark- 
featured man who told him his name was Daniel Blake, 
and that he belonged in Buxton, at Spruce Swamp. 
They now came to a stream of water issuing from a 
small pond between the logs of an old fence, and 
crossing the road beneath a culvert. A large trough 
was placed here for the convenience of travellers, who 
could either water at the troujjh or ride into the brook 
and water there. Here was another little collection 
of houses, and a twine factory where all kinds of 
twine and bed-cords were made. There was a great 
demand for bed-cords in those days, as slats were not 
used, but a network of cord was stretched across, and 
it was quite an affair to set up and cord a bedstead. 

A public-house stood not far from the pond, and in 
the yard and before the door were wagons both for 
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single and double teams, and saddle-horses hitched 
while their riders were regralinor themselves inside. 

"There seems to be a good deal going on here; 
what do they call this place ? " 

"This is Horse Tavern, for there never was a horse 
nor an ox would pass here without drinking if his 
master would let him ; cattle like this water masterly, 
and people like just as well to drink in the house, 
for they keep first-rate liquor, and set a first-rate table, 
but rather high for poor folks. Folks with horses 
put up here ; 'tis calculated for them, so the place goes 
by the name of Horse Tavern, and that house is called 
the Horse Tavern." 

"It is well named, for I never saw so many horses 
together in one place in my life. But what do they 
call that great hill rising up just like the broadside of 
a building right out of a dead flat? *' 

"That's Brimmon's (Bramhall's) Hill, and a long 
hard hill it is to haul up." 

" How far is it from here to Portland ? " 

"Well, we're on the bounds now, but you won't 
come to much of the place — that is, the business part 
of the town and houses, till you get up this hill, and 
go the better part of a mile," 
8 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



DADDY woodbine's. 



IEAVING Daniel Blake to work his toilsome way 
-J up the hill, Arthur seated himself upon a large 
rock by the roadside to rest, view the locality, and 
take counsel in respect to the future. 

The ancient tavern stood just where St. John Street 
intersects the main Stroud water road, and nearly oppo- 
site were the twine factory and the pond. The margin 
of the pond was fringed with cat-tail flags, and farther 
back grew bulrushes and a dwarf flag bearing a blue 
flower, the root of which was esteemed a sovereign 
remedy for broken wind in horses. 

The pond teemed with bloodsuckers (horse-leeches) , 
with brown backs and red bellies, that needed no coax- 
ing to take hold. It was alive with remarkable frogs, 
both in respect to number, variety, and vocal qualities. 
There were green frogs that squeaked, speckled ones 
that could execute a trill splendidly, also brown frogs, 
some inhabiting the pond, and others the low ground 
round it. Then there was the monarch of the waters, 
the great bull paddocks as the boys termed them, who 
maintained their dignity and a certain reserve, speak- 
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ing but seldom, but then with authority, and in tones 
that could be heard a mile, and in the twilight of a 
summer evening their abrupt, grum challenge was 
heard with some trepidation by timid and belated boys 
hurrying home with articles in their possession for 
which they could not satisfactorily account. Water- 
snakes also found a home there, which, if they bit 
you, according to the boys, would kill you stone dead ; 
and as for tadpoles they were innumerable. 

The snakes supplied the stimulus of peril that at- 
tracted the more resolute boys, and prevented the spot 
from becominor monotonous. 

Horse Tavern, Bram hall's Hill, and the environs of 
Portland in a westerly and northwesterly direction, 
furnished the most attractive playground to boys that 
can be imagined. All along the edge of BramhalPs 
Hill were great boulders slightly imbedded in the 
loose gravel. It was rare sport for the boys to under- 
mine these by digging away the earth with their hands 
and sticks, and then send them crashing down the 
almost perpendicular side of the hill (among the 
bushes and pitch-pine trees that clung to it) on to the 
flat at the bottom. Monroe Foye once rolled down 
that hill behind a boulder he was helping to start, 
and was picked up at bottom with a bloody nose, 
bruised body, and half dead. 

On this flat in spring and fall there was a collection 
of water that the boys dignified with the name of 
pond, where they used to sail on rafts and sail their 
boats. Near the eastern end by Vaughn's bridge they 
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used to view the vestiges of George Bramhall's tan- 
yard (who owned the hill and much more), and dig 
to find leather. There was a rock streaked with red 
by reason of the oxide of iron contained in it, and 
upon this they devoutly believed the Indians wiped 
their hands after they killed the Bramhalls, and it was 
blood that reddened it. 

The boys were fond of going into the twine factory, 
and especially to Mange's rope factory, to see the men 
with the hemp wound round their waists and a rag in 
one hand make a loop in the hemp, fasten it to the 
spindle, and then walking backwards draw out the 
thread. The most interesting part of the work to 
them was when the great cables were laid up by 
means of an enormous wheel turned by horses, and 
they always contrived to find out when that time ar- 
rived. There were also strawberries in Mange's field. 

This was not all. It was but a short distance to 
the top of the hill where the roads divided, one going 
down by Horse Tavern, and the other to Deering's 
and back cove. They call it Grove Street now. On 
the eastern side of this road were Deering's oaks and 
pastures, a noble breadth of woodland principally white- 
oak much thinned, but still extensive. Then it was 
tenanted by red and gray squirrels. A creek that made 
in from Back Cove was the Jordan that separated this 
woodland from the Deering mansion and home lots, 
where were orchards, fields, and pastures covered with 
walnut and white-oak trees that bore abundantly, and 
many a boy has looked with longing eyes across that 
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narrow stream of water to the great walnut-trees whose 
branches drooped almost to the ground (that grew pro- 
vokingly near to the water's edge), and the apple- 
trees that were farther back. I have heard it said 
(but you can't tell — boys will say anything that 
comes into their noddles) that a resolute boy could 
cross the creek most anywhere at dead low water by 
wading to his chin with a stone in each hand to keep 
him down, and that a box such as West India sugar 
comes in, the seams being well corked with rags, and 
then smeared with bar-soap, has been known to carry 
the boys across and back, and considerable besides ; 
but you can't depend on what you hear. 

This creek, after crossing the road, soon terminated 
on the western side, where it was termed Little Creek. 
How many old gentlemen with white beards and gray 
hair, with canes, and uncertain steps, now walking 
through the streets of Portland, will straighten up and 
their eyes flash behind their spectacles with the old- 
time fire at the mention of that magic word Little 
Creek ! 

It was the place whei*e the great majority of the 
upper-enders learned to swim. After graduating from 
there they could dive from Sawyer's Wharf, or Rob- 
ertson's Wharf, or anywhere. On one side was Whis- 
pering Ross's brick-yard, and on the other a pasture 
which the boys called the work-hpuse pasture, where 
they used to set traps to catch yellow-birds ; and the 
creek itself accomplished the most singular gyrations 
that ever creek was guilty of. The banks were very 
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high, and in consequence of several short turns the 
creek formed three peninsulas, the soil of which the 
water did not invade, and therefore it was hard and 
dry to run on, and put clothes on. The spaces be- 
tween these folds were called the first, second, and 
third holes. The second hole was deeper and broader 
than the first, and the third deeper and broader than 
the second. 

The first evidence of progress made by a beginner 
was being able to swim across the first, then the second 
hole, while those who could swim across the third 
hole, tread water, swim on their backs across it, dive 
to the bottom, and as evidence of having done so 
bring up mud in both hands, were entitled to the re- 
spect of their companions, and considered fit to swim 
anywhere. 

Several miles beyond Little Creek was Green's 
Farm, an old homestead owned by the Green family 
who lived in Portland. The old house and barn were 
standing, and the proprietors kept up the fences, cut 
the hay, and sometimes planted a small piece of 
ground. This was a spot that possessed peculiar at- 
tractions for boys. I will mention some of them. No 
one lived there. The house was haunted. There was 
generally hay in the barn, and a good chance to jump 
from the high beams into the ground-mow. There 
was an orchard, strawberries in the field, and raspber- 
ries beside the walls and fences. 

There was an old well, the rocks of which had 
fallen in, so that a boy could get at the water to drink. 
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There were pine-trees to sliver, and skunks under the 
barn, a great lilac-bush by the door, and a great many 
wild gooseberries in the season. 

The old house was only one story, and the front 
door was only latched ; the boys were wont to stump 
each other to mount the front stairs to the garret, and 
one more resolute than the rest who did not like to 
take a stump would venture part way up, when the 
wind would whistle through a crack, or the limb of an 
apple-tree would rub against the roof, or an apple drop 
on it, when down would tumble the hero to the bot- 
tom, roll over the door-sill, pick himself up, and run 
off. 

The barn was old-fashioned with projecting eaves^ 
and no finish under them, which afforded a good lodge- 
ment for the nests of the eave-swallows ; and there 
were whole colonies of them : some of the nests were 
two-story, and it was a singular sight to see so many 
little heads sticking out of a round hole in the clay. 

The boys (to their credit be it said) did not stone 
them, which they might easily have done and de- 
stroyed the whole, for the barn was low-posted. Per- 
haps one reason might have been that a large number 
of the inhabitants then kept cows, and pastured them 
on Munjoy and in Deering's pasture, and on the flat 
at the foot of Bramhall's Hill, and the boys believed 
it was wicked to kill a swallow, and if they should, 
their cows would give bloody milk. If, therefore, 
there were not objects of interest enough to satisfy 
boys, where would you look for them? 
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Another place of resort was Woodford's Comer, 
where Mr, Woodford had a comb factory where the 
boys often went to see the process, pick up horn-tips 
and shavings, and for a few cents buy some horn that 
was not fit to work into combs, for a powder-horn. 

It was Wednesday, and a half holiday. A great 
number of boys were at play round Horse Tavern 
pond. Some, to show their bravery, waded in the water 
till the bloodsuckers fastened to their legs ; permitted 
them to fill themselves till they dropped off; others 
sailing on rafts, and some getting flags or trying to 
catch frogs. Anon a boy would run shrieking from 
the water, declaring a watersnake had chased him 
bigger round than his arm. Some had been to Green's 
Farm, and come round that way with their pockets 
full of apples, and dragging fir-bushes six feet in 
length, which by dint of persistent bending they had 
cut with their pocket-knives; and the most of them 
were about ready to return. 

The information of Daniel Blake had taken Arthur 
somewhat by surprise. He had not thought himself 
so far along, and as he knew not how long he might 
be on expense in Portland before he could find work, 
felt that he ought to have stopped at some of the farm- 
houses he had passed, and gone into town in the 
morning, when he could have had the day before him 
in which to look for work. 

Until now he had been full of hope and sanguine 
resolution, but as he neared the goal of his efforts, 
having been succesitful beyond his expectations, his 
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resolution wavered ; as he sat listening to the shouts of 
the boys, and saw them preparing to go home, a mel- 
ancholy feeling stole over him, and he said to himself: 

" These boys all have a home, the birds have their 
nests, the squirrels their holes, the very bloodsuckers 
and frogs a shelter, while I am sitting on a rock by 
the roadside, and have no home nor place to lay my 
head." 

By a strong effort of will repressing this momentary 
feeling of depression he rose to his feet, and was 
about to retrace his steps to George Libby's, as the 
place where he could put up at the least expense, when 
he observed a large number of teams going up the hill, 
and knew, late as it was, they could not go to the 
wharves, unload, and return to Libby's, but must put 
up somewhere in Portland, and at the prices he knew 
they had for hauling could not afford to pay much. 

He resolved to ascertain ; and approaching a man 
driving a team of six oxen heavily laden with green 
boards, said to him : 

"Friend, how far have you hauled that load?" 

"From Bar Mills on Saco River." 

"Then you expect to put your cattle up and feed 
them here to-night ? " 

"Sartinly, and myself too?" 

" Where do you put up ? " 

" Well, you see we can't afford to pay much. We 
carry our own hay, victuals, and provender for the 
cattle, and pay for tying 'em in the barn, and they 
make us a cup of tea or coffee, and warm over our 
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cold victuals. There's a namber of places, — Wood- 
bine'd, Mann Tucker's, and Blair 8 — farther along. I 
allers put up at Marm Tucker's, but there's old Daddy 
Woodbine's, the fust place jou come to at the top of 
the hill ; he puts 'em up, and the old woman warms 
over their victuals in her spider, and makes 'em a cup 
of tea or coffee, and only charges 'em ninepence, they 
say. I never put up there, and never kalkerlate to." 

*' How can he afford to do so ? " 

'^ That's more'n I can tell ; but they drink a good 
deal of liquor, and he makes well on that, of course ; 
then he has the manure the cattle leave, the old 
woman does all the work, and I don't expect he pays 
much rent for his old shanty." 

"I must take the cheapest place, whatever it may 
be, for I don't know how long I may be in finding 
work," thought Arthur, and went along up the hill. 

Right on the fork of the two roads, now Congress 
and Grove streets, the terminus of the horse railroad 
route, stood a one-story house painted red, with a long 
low shed just high enough to tie cattle in, for the 
guests all brought their own hay. At the extremity 
of the fork was a guide-board, and between that and 
the end of the house were two decayed posts a few 
inches above the surface of the ground, which Dave 
Woodbine told Arthur were the posts of the gallows 
on which Gooding was hung, and that his grandfather 
said it stood there till it rotted down. 

An elderly man with a very red nose was seated on 
a wooden bench at the door smoking a long clay pipe. 
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Taking it to be Daddy Woodbine, Arthur addressed 
him, and asked if he could ^ive him some work to 
pay for his lodging and warming over the victuals he 
had in his pack. 

'* Wal, I don't care ; Jack says there's a lot o' teams 
what put up here coming up the hill, so if you'll lend 
a hand to clean the barn in the morning and git the 
cattle together, you kin stop, and the old woman '11 do 
for you as she does for the rest on 'em." 

Rising with a grunt, he ushered Arthur into a long 
kitchen with a bar and liquors at one end, a huge fire- 
place, in the middle a crossed-legged table that ran 
the whole length, a dresser filled with pewter dishes, 
and long benches instead of chairs. Leading from 
this was another room somewhat better ; there were 
flag-bottomed chairs, the floor seemed to have been 
scoured at some distant period, and was sanded ; there 
was a pmall looking-glass, a cheap portrait of General 
Washington, an hour-glass, a chest-of-drawers, and a 
screw light-stand (that is a round table on a wooden 
screw supported by three legs ; it could be raised or 
lowered by turning like a piano-stool), and the De- 
claration of Independence. 

In this room the more sober portion were wont to 
sit, smoke their pipes, and chat, while the ruder por- 
tion generally kept to the kitchen. 

Some of our young readers may wonder how any 
decent, sober people could be found in such a place ; 
some went because it was cheap, and put up with 
what they did not approve, through poverty — men 
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who drank their regular drams every day, but were 
never drunk in their lives — such men went to the 
bar, took their three cents' worth of New England 
rum, smoked a pipe in the best room, and went to bed. 
Some went there because of the low price, and because, 
being too mean to buy liquor if they could obtain it 
without, they knew the more liberal portion of the 
hard drinkers would treat them ; the rest because it 
was a place after their own hearts, where they could 
do as they liked, and found the company they liked, 
for Daddy Woodbine made no effort to preserve order. 

Arthur placed his pack in a corner of the best room, 
washed his feet at the well, and finding on the chest- 
of-drawers the true story of Thomas Kidd, began to 
read it. 

Soon the teams began to come along, and Arthur 
went out to assist in tying up the oxen. He was a 
lover of cattle, had an eye for a good ox, and could 
not but be surprised by the difference of the cattle, 
which was as great as in that of the men. 

Some of the cattle were in good working order. A 
few that came from Gorham, belongfinor to farmers 
who cut their own hay, raised their own provender, 
took care of their farms, hauled a few loads in the 
autumn, and more in the winter, were fat. There 
were not many of this kind, as people from that eec- 
tion usually came another road (except when the road 
through Stroudwater was better) , and went into town 
over Back Cove Bridge. 

There were others who neglected their farms — made 
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teaming their principal business — had to buy much of 
their hay — whose cattle were in strong contrast with 
the others. The back portions of their horns were 
worn smooth and flat (that is of the tongue cattle), 
and there were great bunches of callous on the under 
side of their jaws, made by the bows in holding back 
heavy loads on steep hills. They were wretchedly 
poor in flesh, their necks long and thin, the hair worn 
off their necks and shoulders by the friction of ill- 
fitting bows. They had been so strained that they 
straddled in walking, and swung their hind legs round 
instead of stepping straight ahead, their eyes were 
staring and bloodshot, and the moment they were 
ordered to stop laid down in the yoke. 

To those w^ho are fond of animals their faces are as 
expressive as those of the human race, and those oxen 
wore that melancholy, forlorn look, hopeless, but meek 
and uncomplaining, that always touches a person of 
any sensibility. 

One yoke in particular excited the compassion of 
Arthur, belonging to a large, noisy, sandy complex- 
ioned man whom his companions called Simon, and 
Arthur noticed that he carried on his load for fodder 
principally bundles of cornstalks, and a very little poor 
hay. The cattle were very large, dark red in color, 
most symmetrically built, for they were so poor that 
the skeleton could be plainly seen ; they were chafed 
and galled, their flanks and thighs bloody with the 
puncture of the brad, and their backs bore the ridges 
made by blows from the goad or a fence-stake ; for 
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this brutal teamster in his rage, when the cattle could 
not haul the load, would sometimes pull a stake froui 
the fence, and putting one foot on the cart-tongue and 
the other on the back of one of the hinder cattle, be- 
labor them by turns till they were beaten to a jelly. 
Arthur noticed that the hair of the near ox had a very 
dull appearance, and places where the skin was en- 
tirely bare. While he was looking at the cattle com- 
miserating their condition, and felt his anger rise 
against a man who could thus abuse a helpless beast, 
a man drove up who had just come from the town 
with a load of molasses, rum, and iron, who, before he 
took his cattle off, looked at these cattle. 

'* What ails that nigh ox that his hair looks so and 
comes off in spots ? " asked Arthur. 

'* That ox has been pielted almost ; he's been het so 
hot by overdriving that he was on the pint of dropping 
down, and some day he will drop down, and die in 
the yoke. The natur of that ox is killed ; you 
couldn't bring that creature up, couldn't fat him if 
you tried." 

"It's too bad, for I know by the looks of them they 
are good cattle." 

*' You may well say that, for there never was a bet- 
ter nor better made yoke of cattle stood in the town of 
Gorham or Westbrook, and that's saying a good deal. 
They were raised by Major William Warren of Gor- 
ham, and there's no man knows better than him what 
an ox is or how to use 'em. They 're only six years 
old, but they look twenty. When Simon Dinsmore 
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had them cattle you couldn't go behind 'em to hook a 
chain ; if you wanted to twitch a log you had to drive 
'em up head to, hook the chain, and then call 'em 
round ; 'twas as much as a man's life was worth to go 
between them and the log to hook a chain ; they'd stand 
and snort and roll their eyes up and paw the snow, 
and the minute they heard the chain click were off 
like a streak of lightning ; log, chain, yoke, or bows 
had to go, for they went. But he has overloaded, 
starved, beaten, and hauled them on bets for rum 
against other cattle till you see what they be now." 

While he was speaking the oxen lay down right in 
the road. Just then Dinsmore came along, and no- 
ticing they were looking at the cattle, said : 

" That nigh ox has not done well lately ; something 's 
the matter with him. I thought he was tail sick, so I 
cut off a piece of his tail ; 'twas holfow, and I thought 
'twould help him, but it didn't ; father said he had the 
horn ail, so I bored his horns, and squirted in medi- 
cine, but it did no good." 

"The trouble, Simon, is not in the horns nor the tail, 
but the stomach ; more meal, less white- oak and fence- 
stakes, and reasonable loads is the medicine needed." 

Dinsmore made no reply, but bestowing several 
kicks upon the ox, forced him to get up, and then he 
proceeded to tie the cattle up. 

Arthur could not forbear observing the man particu- 
larly with whom he had been conversing, for although 
there was nothing boisterous or in the least assuming 
in his manner or speech, still there was about him an 
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air of command to which the gigantic and noisy Dins- 
more submitted as meekly as did his own cattle to the 
kicks he inflicted upon them. 

He was not remarkably tall, — about five feet ten, 
— coal-black hair and eyes, very dark complexion that 
had been deepened by constant exposure to sun and 
wind, and so finely proportioned that though weighing 
two hundred pounds, he did not at first view give the 
impression of a large man. His limbs and chest were 
rounded, no prominence of bone, and though there 
was no excess of flesh, every inch of his frame seemed 
completely filled with muscle, and his skin had that 
moist, greasy look that betokens great physical vigor 
and endurance when not associated with corpulence. 
Arthur could not keep his eyes off of him, watched 
every motion, and said to himself: 

^^ That's a man of a thousand ; he's all sinew, and 
though so heavy, steps as light as a cat ; he's a kind- 
hearted man I know, and has some feelinof for a dumb 
animal. It would be of little use for that bis: swas:- 
gering fellow to bristle up to this quiet, dark-skinned 
man, and I've no doubt he knows it. I don't think I 
ever saw just such a man ; I've heard tell of iron- 
sided men; I reckon he's one of 'em. I don't believe 
heat, cold, or labor makes any impression on him." 

At length the cattle were secured for the night, 
and the tired and hungry men began to come into the 
great kitchen. Old Daddy Woodbine stood behind 
the bar ready to deal out liquor, and Mother Wood- 
bine, a large, fleshy, coarse-featured woman, at the 
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great fire-place with her coffee-pot and frying-pan pre- 
pared to warm over the victuals, mostly beans, which 
the teamsters were taking from their boxes. 

Most of the men went to the bar and took their 
liquor previous to eating, some after the meal, and 
the hard drinkers did both. Arthur could not but 
notice that those who had the most wretched-looking 
cattle drank the most liquor, with a single exception : 
one large, raw-boned man who had an excellent team, 
good wheels and chains, and his yokes lined with 
sheet lead, drank very freely, but it seemed to make 
no impression upon him. 

When supper was over the table was shoved back to 
the wall, the benches placed on one side, and some 
played cards, some pull-up, some wrestled before the 
door, while the sober part of the company sat in the 
front room, smoked their pipes, chatted a little while, 
and went to bed. 

Just in proportion as they drank they became more 
violent, and set on mischief. There was a larofe 
square rock beside the road on which a chain would 
hold well, and some of them began to bet that their 
oxen would haul more than any yoke that could be 
produced. As the result of this the tired cattle that 
had just filled themselves and laid down were turned 
out and spurred to convulsive effort for the mastery. 

Woodbine was a seasoned vessel, could carry off a 

great deal of liquor, and generally managed to remain 

in the bar till his customers were all served, but on 

this night he was quite overcome early in the evening. 

9 
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Soon after supper the old gentleman undertook to 
split up some pieces of slabs with a hatchet on the 
hearth. Being quite well aware of his condition, he 
was afraid to hold the slab with one hand and strike 
with the other, lest he should cut off his hand, and so 
setting the slab on one end he would strike with both 
hands with all his might, sometimes hitting the slab, 
but much oftener the hearth, and once missing his 
aim, tumbled off the stool. 

" What a hole I've got into ! " said Arthur to himself, 
as he sat in the front room ; *^ what would my mother 
say if she knew where I am ? " 

He would have gone out and slept with the cattle or 
on the ground, but he could not leave the house with- 
out going through the whole crowd engaged in drink- 
ing, singing, and quarrelling ; he would have gone to 
bed as some others had, but did not know where to 
sleep, and could not inquire of Woodbine or his wife 
without entering the kitchen. 

Simon Dins more, the great, brawny man who had 
attracted the attention of Arthur, more by his gigantic 
size and noisy ways than for any other reason, shouted : 

"Mother Woodbine, give us the axe handle." 
Flourishing it round his head, he roared : " If there's a 
man in this room can pull me up I'll treat the whole 
crew, and if there isn't, then those I pull up shall treat 
the crowd." 

This set the ball in motion. He sat down on the 
floor with the axe handle in his hand, and after some 
little bantering as to who should first go forward, a 
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man sat down, and putting his feet against those of 
Dinsmore, took hold, and each threw himself back with 
all his force, set his teeth, and exerted himself to the 
utmost. 

The struggle was to ascertain which of the two 
could pull the other from the floor or break his hold, 
which was judged to be the same thing. The first 
man was pulled up in a moment, and so was the next 
and the third, as the weakest took hold first. With 
the fourth it was more diflScult; the eighth, after a 
long contest, broke his hold. Arthur, who had 
watched the contest through the open door, was in 
hopes the dark-complexioned man would accept the 
challenge, but he sat quietly smoking. 

At length Coolidge, the man to whom reference has 
been made as a hard drinker with a good team, came 
forward. The struggle was severe and long continued, 
but Dinsmore was pulled up. 

'TU stand the stuff. Old woman, bring on your 
best. Come, gentlemen, don't be bashful ; walk up, 
the whole United States of America, walk up and 
drink," he exclaimed with a toss of the head, and a 
most magnificent flourish of both hands. 

"Come, Davis," he cried, laying his hand upon the 
shoulder of the dark, hard-featured man, who had not 
participated either in the trials of strength nor the 
drinking, but sat in a corner with his hands clasped 
over his knees apparently enjoying what was going on, 
"come, take a friendly glass with us." 

Davis merely replied (as Arthur thought, in rather 
a surly tone) : 
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" I can pay for my own liquor, and have had all I 
shall drink to-night." 

"What a singular man 1 " said Arthur to himself; 
" he don't drink with 'em ; took his glass before supper, 
yet he sits among them, don't go into the front room, 
and that great giant dare not urge him to drink with 
him ; he's a puzzle anyhow." 

The men under the influence of these new potations 
bes:an to be so boisterous that Arthur endeavored to 
make his way through them in order to sleep in the 
hovel with the Cfittle, when Dinsmore caught sight of 
him, and thrust himself in his way, crying: 

*' Walk up, my lad ; walk up to the bar and say 
what you'll have, rum, gin, brandy, New England or 
West India ; there's plenty of the good stuff." 

"I don't wish to drink." 

" Don't want to drink ? don't want to take a friendly 
glass with an honest gentleman? Beckon you're one 
of the front room sparks who feel themselves too good 
to drink with us. I swear you shall drink, and you 
shan't leave this room till you do." 

" I've never been in the habit of drinking ; my 
mother don't approve of it." 

This reply was received with shouts of laughter, 
stamping, clapping of hands, and cries of — 

" Now isn't he a green gosling — green as grass. 
Poor little Tommy Tucker has lost his sugar- teat — 
has to suck his thumb ; why don't his marm come 
with him, and bring her knitting?" 

^ What do you say, gentlemen," shouted Dinsmore, 
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•* shall we christen our baby, shall we put the go6d 
stuff down his throat with a tunnel?" 

" Christen him," shouted the crowd, delighted with 
the proposition. "Chris-chris-christen him," muttered 
Daddy Woodbine, rousing up from a drunken sleep. 
" I took the barefooted beggar in out of charity, and 
now he refuses to drink for the honor and profit of my 
house, and to oblige my friends ; he's taking the 
shingles off my house, and the clothes off my chil- 
dren's backs, and the bread right out of their mouths ; 
that's so, christen him good, gentlemen, christen 
him." 

Having thus delivered himself, he again relapsed 
into slumber. 

" Let him alone, can't you ! " exclaimed Mother 
Woodbine, who had taken her. husband's place at the 
bar. " He don't consarn with you ; why need you 
consarn with him." 

"Shut up, old woman I" roared Coolidge ; *' we'll 
down with the old shanty about your ears ; we'll hitch 
the cattle on it, and twitch the old rattle-trap, fleas and 
all, into Horse Tavern pond." 

"Hold him, some of you, and open his clam-shell 
while I turn it down," cried Dinsmore, taking from 
the bar the tumbler of liquor that the woman (not 
daring to do otherwise) had poured out. Two of the 
company were preparing to grasp the arms of Arthur, 
while Coolidge, approaching him in front, was about to 
seize him by the hatir of his head. The latter received 
a push 80 sudden and violent as to hurl him across the 
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room against the outside door, where he fell upon his 
hands and knees half stunned. Small, the man on 
the left, was suddenly tripped, his heels flew up, and 
his head struck violently upon the hearth. The man 
on the right was first twitched with great violence to 
his knees, and then received a blow in the breast from 
Arthur's foot that completely disabled him, and from 
the effects of which he was never entirely free. 

A powerful and consummate wrestler, sober and 
excited, among a crowd of half-drunken men was, to 
use a homely figure, " like a bull in a crockery shop." 

"Down with it," shouted Dinsmore, picking up the 
axe handle from the floor; "he shows fight; go for 
him." 

But as he manifested no disposition to go for him 
himself, there was a momentary lull , during which Ar- 
thur said, while two big tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and which excited the ridicule of his assailants, "I 
came into this house civilly, have behaved civilly, and 
have not given cause of offence to anybody. I have 
not been brought up to fighting or imposing upon 
other people, and I am not ashamed of the principles 
my mother has taught me ever since I was a child ; but 
I shall defend myself. You can neither frighten me, 
make me drink your liquor, nor pour it down my 
throat ; you may injure me some, but I have broken 
one man's head, and if I must defend myself, I'll 
break some of your necks." 

"Try him, try him ; he has stumped us ! " shouted 
Dinsmore, brandishing the axe-handle ; " st' boy." 
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There was now every appearance of a desperate 
struggle, as several of the men not so much under the 
influence of liquor, but irritated by the challenge 
of Arthur, and the rough usage of their compan- 
ions, seemed inclined to take part in it, and one man 
had taken the long-handled shovel used to clear the 
oven, with which to strike their antagonist from 
behind. 

At this juncture in affairs the dark-complexioned 
man, getting up from his corner, and stepping quietly 
as a cat between Arthur and his antagonist, plucked 
the axe-handle from Dinsm ore's hand with a force 
that, whirling him round, flung the tumbler of liquor 
he held in his left hand in his face, and the glass, fly- 
ing over his head, was shivered against the wall. H« 
threw the instrument into the bar, and said to Mother 
Woodbine : 

'' Take yourself off; you've sold liquor enough for 
one night." 

"But," remonstrated the woman, "they'll drink up 
all the liquor in the bar, and tear the house down." 

"I'll take care of that; off with you." 

The woman hesitated not a moment longer, but 
going into a bedroom behind the bar shut the door 
after her. Then turning to the crowd he said : 

" You're not so drunk but you know me, some of 
you, and you'll know me a great deal better if you're 
not careful. I'm Elijah Davis ; I drive Alex Mc.'s 
team at Gorham Corner ; 'spect the rest of you've 
t^ard of me." (Coolidge, who had seized the shovel at 
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this, put it gently back in its place.) ** You have im- 
posed upon this young man outrageously, but your 
game is up ; now quit it, and go to bed.'' 

" That ere's a fact, 'lijah," said Dinsmore. " You and 
I know each other just like brothers ; we've been years 
and years on the road together, we have, and never 
had a misbeholden word." 

'*Yes, we know each other, and I know you for 
a bully, a brag, and a coward ; you've run a farm all 
out; you've starved, pounded, and pulled your oxen 
on bets till they're all worn out and discouraged. 
When you bought 'em a year ago they measured seven 
feet three inches, now they are but six feet nine. 
You've broken the heart of the best wife a man ever 
had. Toppan Bobie has got one mortgage on your 
land, and Alex Mc. another. Clear out to bed, and 
sleep yourself sober if you can." 

** Well, your quite right, I s'pose ; I s'pose you're 
right. Father allers said, Simon, you're a bad egg ; 
ha, the old man was right, wasn't he?" 

He reeled off to bed, and the rest followed. 

Davis now took Daddy Woodbine from the chair, 
and shaking him till his teeth chattered, led him to the 
door of the bedroom, and thrust him in, saying, as he 
did so, — 

" There, go into your sty ; it's disgracing the swine 
to call you a hog. There's got to be something done 
about this drinking or the country'll be ruined, and 
everybody in it. I think rum is good, in its place. I 
can take my glass and stop at the score, but a good 
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many can't, and there's got to be something d6ne ; 
it's getting worse and worse." 

Davis now beckoned to Arthur to take his pack and 
follow him, and showed him a bedroom, saying : 

** They'll all be civil enough to you in the morning 
when the rum is out of 'em, and ashamed of what 
they've done." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POETLAND A LUMBER PORT. 

WHEN Arthur rose the next morning he found 
the sober men were all up, and, having fed 
their cattle, were eating breakfast, and even those who 
had been so full of fight and so boisterous the night 
before were but half an hour later. 

They were perfectly civil, and appeared to retain no 
recollection of the last night's proceedings, but after 
taking their morning dram sat down to the table ; even 
Dinsmore made but little talk, and that was about the 
price of lumber and cattle, and Daddy Woodbine was 
still in bed. 

Arthur, notwithstanding his indifferent entertain- 
ment, felt himself under obligation to put the hovels 
in order, and help to get the cattle together and water 
them, after which he said to Davis, who was about to 
start : 

" I am poor — may not succeed in finding work di- 
rectly ; cannot you tell me of some decent place where 
I could board at small expense, for I will never pass 
another night in this hole ? " 

"Yes ; take your pack and come along with me." 
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After going a few rods Davis stopped his cattle, 
and pointing with his goad to some scattered houses on 
the side of BramhaH's, said : 

" Do you see that large house that stands by itself 
with the big chimney ? '* 

"Yes." 

" Well, that's Tucker's. Go there ; it's a quiet place 
now, and quiet people put up there ; you won't have 
to pay high ; it's the cheapest place for a good one 
that I know of." 

Arthur went down to Horse Tavern pond, washed 
his feet, and put on his stockings and shoes, and set 
out for Tucker's, found the place to his mind, and 
after a thorough washing at the sink went up to the 
high ground beyond the house in order that he might 
obtain a view of the town, and decide which way to 
direct his steps. 

From this height of land he saw the whole north- 
western side of the territory embraced within the lim- 
its of the town, the back bay, and the shores of West- 
brook and Falmouth, for there was nothing to obstruct 
the view till the eye rested on Munjoy's Hill, that 
formed the eastern extremity of the peninsula, as the 
greater part of that portion of the city bordering on 
the back bay consisted of pasture and open lots called 
back-fields. 

Old Marm Cochrane kept forty geese that ran in 
Cumberland Street, and Oak Street boasted a grove 
of red oaks. 

Having obtained a western view of the place, he 
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was now desirous of seeing the e:istem portion and 
the water-front. In reply to his inquiries a passer-by 
pointed across that large tract of land contained be- 
tween Congress and State streets and the harbor 
(now threaded with streets, and covered with private 
residences and public buildings, but then either swamp 
or pasture), to some large houses standing in a line, 
but most of them far apart, and said : *' Those houses 
are on Green Street, which runs from the road you 
come into town by to the Back Cove water, and the 
land between on the left hand is Deering's pasture." 

Boss, who lived in the brick house that still marks 
the corner of Green and Cumberland streets, had the 
care of this pasture. From there to Deering's Bridge 
on either side was but one house. The western side 
was Deering's, the eastern Osgood's pasture, and a boy 
started from Cumberland Street, and slid through 
Osgood's pasture by the tan-yard, and over the bank 
on to the ice at Back Cove. 

From Daddy Woodbine's to the head of High Street 
it was much the same ; on either side houses alternated 
with swamps, fields, and pastures. Deering's pasture 
came up to the street in some places ; in others, to the 
line of house-lots. Behind the City Hotel were the 
remains of an orchard and a wind-mill in the pasture, 
and between there and Woodbine's a tan-yard occupied 
by Friend Dow, a man universally respected, and in 
whom sucli confidence was reposed that people would 
bring hides fifty miles to have him tan them ; slaughter- 
houses with land enough around them to accommodate 
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large droves of cattle and sheep, and some small houses 
to accommodate laboring people with cheap tenements. 

One of the first objects that excited the curiosity 
and concentrated the interest of a Portland boy in 
that day was the " Observatory '* on Munjoy. They, 
however, never called it by that name, but the '^ Monu- 
ment," for the very good reason that at first there was 
no telescope in it, but all observations, both landward 
and seaward, were made with the naked eye, and as 
boys are very conservative in their notions, they clung 
to the original name. 

This conspicuous object, perched upon an eminence 
in some respects the counterpart of Bramhall's, with 
its shaft of bright red, dome of equally bright yellow, 
surrounded by a high fence within which stood the 
two-story house of Captain Lem. Moody, the proprie- 
tor, with abundant room for a garden, bowling-alley, 
and outbuildings, at once attracted the attention of 
Arthur, as well it might, for then it was master of the 
situation. Though now hemmed in by loftier build- 
ings that with modern audacity presume to tower 
above and well-nigh conceal, it was then the monarch 
of the hill, and dwarfed everything else, seeing there 
was not much else, as almost the entire eminence was 
either a common or a cow-pasture. 

Why, the man has died within a year who was one 
of the fifty shareholders who built the monument, and 
who killed a porcupine in the woods on that hill ; and 
when Arthur Lenox looked upon it, that portion of the 
city, now so populous, and crowned with school houses, 
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churches, and noble private dwellings, exhibited only 
the monument and buildings belonging to it, the ruins 
of breastworks thrown up in the war of 1812, a gun- 
house, two one-story houses, and a small store in 
which Montgomery traded with the blacks, whose 
houses were clustered beneath the southern shoulder of 
the hill, and some others around its base, a battery of 
heavy cannon on the edge of the southern bank, and 
the barracks of the fort then used for private dwellings. 

Removed some distance from the monument was a 
pest-house where small-pox patients were carried ; and 
Emma Stewart, a negress of large size and corre- 
sponding strength, took care of them, and when any 
one died, dug the grave and buried him. This, with 
the cemetery where the first settlers buried their dead, 
a few houses along the road to Turkey's bridge, and a 
rope- walk beneath the bank, was all that Arthur saw 
as he scanned the landscape, wondering much for what 
purpose the monument (whose many windows glistened 
in the morning sun, and whose dome displayed the 
signal for a brig in the oflSng) could be designed. 

As he turned in the opposite direction, he viewed 
that large tract of land comprised between Congress 
Street and the harbor (now the site of the western 
cemetery, the promenade, water-works, and covered 
to a great extent with elegant private residences, and 
threaded with* streets in all directions) , — only a bar- 
ren, sunburnt pasture, without even a bush, or else a 
swamp producing bushes and moss, with here and 
there a stunted tree. He was about to return to the 
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road and follow the track of the teams that he knew 
would carry him to the wharves, when he espied at a 
distance in the swamp some rough sheds, and men at 
work around them. Curiosity led him to go and ascer- 
tain what they were doing, and inquire in respect to 
the locality. He found that after taking off the moss 
and bushes on the surface, they cut out the black soil 
in cakes about the size of a brick, and piled them up 
to dry in the wind and sun, and another gang were 
wheeling off the cakes already dry, and piling them up 
in the sheds. 

" What are you digging that out for — to put on 
the land ? " 

"No; to burn," replied one of the men. He then 
informed Arthur that the substance was peat, full of 
thread-like roots, and would make a hot fire ; that 
they were employed by Mr. Gerrish to cut it out ; and 
a boy who was at work told Arthur that some of the 
pits they dug were ten feet deep, quite large, and 
made good skating-ponds. 

" Do you see that three-story brick house, beyond 
the swamp, with a brick L, and a great three-story 
wooden house next to it ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, all those houses stand on State Street. Go 
to that house, and turn round it to the right, and 
you '11 find a street that leads right to the water ; and 
when you get down a piece, you '11 see three or four 
streets that will take you into the heart of the town." 

Arthur in his eagerness took the short cut across 
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the swamp through huckleberry, bay berry, and blue- 
berry bushes, to the house pointed out, then occupied' 
by Judge Mellen, now by Hon. William Putnam, and 
found himself in State Street, nearly opposite to the 
present State Street church. This house then made 
the corner ; between that and Congress Street was 
swamp. The street was spacious as at present, but 
the dwellings were few. Arthur stopped to take breath 
and wipe the perspiration from his face, and as he did 
so, looked over the fence into the yard in which was 
a gravelled path bordered with turf, and beside this a 
border filled with vines and flowers. 

As the wondering lad gazed upon this house and its 
surroundings with the greatest curiosity and delight, a 
lady came out on the piazza and began to train some 
vines of fragrant honeysuckle around the piazza posts. 

The vivid contrast seized upon his imagination at 
once, though he expressed his thought in a homely 
way. 

"What a strange place this must be and what a 
singular sight. Here is this splendid house and hand- 
some fence, nice walk and smooth green turf, all these 
beautiful flowers scenting the air all around, and right 
up to the very fence are growing huckleberry and bay- 
berry bushes, sweet firm (fern), poison flag, lambkill 
and hog brakes ; there's only an inch board between a 
garden and a swamp. It seems to me I should rather 
have built a little less costly house and had money to 
buy that swamp and get it into grass." 

Continuing on by open lots and elegant houses, he 
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arrived at the high ground on the corner of State and 
Spring streets, and having passed a cluster of buildings 
that had hitherto interfered with the view, the whole 
harbor front of the town, and the harbor itself lay 
open to his gaze. 

Portland has been compared by an early writer to 
a saddle, of which the town was the seat, — a very just 
comparison, since Munjoy's hill that formed the pom- 
mel, and Bramhall's that formed the crupper, were then 
uninhabited to a great extent. 

The limits of the business portion of the place and 
of that which contained the bulk of the inhabitants 
was more contracted even than this, for the western 
side of the saddle-seat was mostly vacant land. 

Arthur was now where he could look directly down 
into the seat of the saddle and along the whole water 
front. No wonder that a youth whose mind had re- 
ceived just stimulus enough from reading and thought, 
to confer activity and the thirst to know more, who 
had never seen a vessel or a wharf, the ocean nor any 
expanse of water larger than Sebago Pond, nor an 
island except those miniature ones to be found in the 
ponds at home, should contemplate with a certain wild 
rapture the noble scenery of Portland harbor, with 
its densely wooded islands, then but scantily inhabited, 
upon the fleet of mackerel catchers, coasters. West In- 
diamen loading and discharging. Three voyages to 
Cuba in a year was then the rule, and Portland was 
a great lumber and fishing port, and one of the busi- 
est, noisiest places that can well be imagined. 
10 
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Immense forests skirted the head waters of the Saco 
and Pesumpcott, and the shores of Sebago Lake. In 
those old mills, boards forty inches in width were fre- 
quently sawed, and in order to roll off one of those 
great logs when aground in the river, a man must wade 
into the water almost to his neck. All this vast amount 
of lumber was to be handled and shipped from Portland. 

The money value of the business done was small in 
comparison with that now transacted, but it was done 
in so different a manner, there was such a hurrah, 
tumult, and bounce about it, everything was done by 
main strength and stupidness, labor was in prepon- 
derance, and a man of remarkable strength was always 
sure to be in demand. 

The liquor added to the bustle, because it made men 
noisy. In the mills two men required a quart of new 
rum to carry them through the day. The night 
sawyers required one for the night work, and one to 
go to sleep on the next day. 

Let us compare, for a moment, the mode of doing 
things now and then. Now a train of cars slips into 
the depot with a hundred and fifty thousand of lumber ; 
they make the trip from Saco River in less than an 
hour, and from Quebec in thirty-six hours. To haul 
from the same place, on wheels, the lumber one of 
these cars brings, would take sixteen oxen, four men 
and a three-days' journey. Consider what hallooing 
and labor, what a force of cattle and men, would be 
required to haul with oxen the lumber one train will 
bring, and bear in mind the element of time, worth 
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more still. The limited space in which all this busi- 
ness of so bulky a nature was to be transacted added 
very much to the confusion. 

There were but two principal thoroughfares, — one 
over Deering's bridge up Green Street, the other over 
Bramhall's hill. By these roads came the teams from 
the valleys of the Saco, Pesumpcott, Coos, and beyond 
the notch of the White hills. Very few teams turned 
off at Cumberland Street ; I suppose I might give the 
reason, but I shall not. 

Then at Portland, on a January morning about 
sunrise, you might have seen lively times. A string 
of board teams from George Libby's to Portland pier ; 
sleds growling; surveyors running about like mad- 
men, a shingle in one hand and a rule-staff in the 
other ; cattle white with frost, and their nostrils hung 
with icicles ; teamsters swearing and hallooing ; Her- 
rick's tavern, and all the shops in Huckler's Kow 
lighted up, and the loggerheads hot to give customers 
their morning dram. 

Charcoal teams from Waterborough ; barrels from 
Standish, shocks from Fryeburgh, Hiram, Baldwin, 
and Brownfield ; hoop-poles, shaved hoops, heading, 
cord- wood, screwed hay and loose hay. Add to 
this the great teams of noble horses from Vermont 
and Coos, driven by farmers in blue wool-frocks 
(woven by their helpmeets), and who owned the pork, 
butter, cheese, and grain they brought ; the aristocrats 
of the road, who would drive ten miles extra to put up 
at Squire Fitch's in Baldwin, or at Burnham's, oi 
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Sukey Barker's in Portland. No Daddy Woodbine's 
for them. Imagine these two living streams dividing 
as they did at the fork between Free and Congress 
streets within a few rods of each other, and you may 
judge whether or not it was lively times. 

Arthur Lenox was possessed of far more than 
average ability, had improved the scanty privileges of 
culture within his reach, and was by no means insen- 
sible to the beauty of the landscape seen through the 
haze of an autumn morning. But he had no leisure 
to indulge in sentiment, his energies were required for 
sterner tasks ; and turning away, not without a sigh of 
regret, from the beauty of sea and shore, he looked 
down upon the busy scene beneath him, and said, as 
he walked on : 

" It seems to me that where there is so much doing 
and wanting to be done, as there is here, a man who 
is able and willing to work might at least earn his 
bread. I should think they might be a very good 
sort of folks too, for this whole neck of land wouldn't 
make more'n four or five good farms ; and they've got 
three meeting-houses that I can see from here, and 
perhaps there are more." 

Passing along the heads of the wharves, scrutinizing 
every person he met, in hopes to fall in with some one 
who required help, he heard a tremendous shouting, 
and after listening a few moments perceived that it 
had a regular cadence. Turninor down the wharf from 
which the uproar seemed to proceed, he observed a 
crew of blacks on board a large vessel singing and 
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making raotions that appeared to him quite singular, 
and drawing nearer he read the name on the vessel's 
stern, 

MERCATOR, PORTLAND. 

This vessel did service for many years ; she was built 
in the war time. Most boys have read, or should 
read, of the sanguinary conflict between the Enterprise 
and Boxer ^ during which both captains were killed, 
and the British vessel, the Boxer ^ captured and 
brought into Portland, where she was repaired and 
commanded by Captain William McLellan, being com- 
missioned as a letter of marque. There was much 
spare rigging and some spare spars in the Boxer^ and 
these articles were used in fitting up the Mercator. 

Just as Arthur reached the side of the vessel the 
noise ceased, and he saw two of the blacks lead a 
white man, who appeared to be sick, to the after part 
of the vessel and lay him on the deck, putting a jacket 
under his head ; then the stevedore, a very large negro, 
gave him something from a tumbler ; the black seemed 
to be in great perplexity, looked this way and that, 
paced the deck till his eye fell on Arthur, when he 
instantly exclaimed, 

" I say, you white boy, can't you hold de turn ; my 
man 's sick." 

Arthur made no reply, for he did not know what 

the negro meant, when the latter, jumping on the 

. wharf, explained the matter to him, saying that he had 

agreed to discharge the vessel that day, as lumber was 

to go right into her, and he could not take a man from 
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the hoisting gang nor stop to go after one, and that if 
Arthur woujd hold the turn he would give him a 
silver dollar, though a good part of the forenoon was 
already gone. 

" It jerks pretty hard when the men let go and when 
you lower away, but you look like a strong fellow." 

Arthur smiled, remarking that he thought he could 
hold it without much diflSculty. 

" Stop a bit. I'll hold de turn two times my own 
selfj den you look at me." 

He went to the hatchway, and sung out : 

''Stid (Stedman), Stid, Shepard, ahoy!" 

"What's the matter, Jack Groves; what man's 
lickin' his wife now? AVhy don't you bear a hand, 
and histe that cask up ; we're freezing to death down 
here?" 

" Harry Bell 's took sick ; come up here and tend de 
hatchway while I show d's white boy how to hold de 
turn." 

Shepard, a tall, intelligent-looking mulatto, covered 
with molasses from head to foot, took his place at the 
hatchway, and the stevedore cried : 

"Come, Bob Craig, call de mourners, strike de 
music, short song, my bullies, short song ; we've lost 
much time dis mornin', and de brig must be discharged 
to-night." 

Thus exhorted, Craig, a very tall, sinewy negro, 
black as night, opened a mouth so capacious that it 
resembled an old-fashioned fall-back chaise, but the 
voice that issued from this cavern, though of tremen- 
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dous volume, was sweet and well modulated. The 
words were silly enough, but the time was perfect, — 
and this accomplishes the object of the song, which 
is to cause every man to lay out his strength at the 
same instant ; it also excites the negro to such a 
degree that while singing he is scarcely conscious of 
fatigue. Craig, obeying the command of the steve- 
dore, proceeded to " call de mourners," standing on a 
plank placed across the hatchway that elevated his tall 
form far above the rest. 

** Born in a frying-pan, raised on a shovel, 

Tidee-i-dee ah, tidee-i-dee ah ; 
Way down south among de corn and de cotton, 

Tidee-i-dee ah, tidee-i-dee ah, 
Dere I growed to be such a coal-black darky, 

Tidee-i-dee ah, tidee-i-dee ah." 

The other blacks giving the chorus. 

Under the stimulus of this quick time six casks 
came up in a hurry, when Craig struck up : 

** General Jackson 's a fightin'-man, 
Fire, my ringo, fire away ; 
He opened his forts, fired away, 
Fire, my ringo, fire away." 

**Dat's fust-rate song," cried the stevedore, delighted. 
He then said to Arthur : 

"Dat big man what gives de song — dat's Bob 
Craig ; no man like him eber I see ; I give him most 
wages. I've knowed Massa Jake Knights give him 
nine shillings a day, 'cause he 'fraid somebody else hire 
him, and Craig neber touch his hand to de rope, but 
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stand at de rail, and sing, and beat de time with two 
belayin' pins." 

^ I don't see why he paid him for singing if he didn't 
work." 

'' Paid him 'cause he made de rest work — paid for 
de sing ; black man no like a white man, song stir 
him all up ; no song, he lazy, no do nothin' ; give him 
good song, den he throw himself." 

One of the negroes now cried : 

''Dis song too quick. Jack Groves; men no get 
dere breath ; must have longer song." 

'* Stick to it, bullies ; three more casks, den have 
longer song." 

After hoisting three more casks, Craig began another 
ditty. 

" My name is Johnny-jurap-round, 

And every person knock down, 
' Ho, ho, Highland a' ! 
Round de corner Sally, 
My breast is made of steel-plate, 
My arms are made of crowbars, 

Ho, ho, etc. 
And if you don't believe me, 
I'll give you leave to try me, 

Ho, ho, etc." 

Just after sunset the last cask came out. The 
stevedore was highly gratified that a day's work which 
began so in auspiciously had terminated so well, gave 
Arthur his dollar, and said to him : 

''Harry Bell 's de best man in dis place to hold a 
turn, but I spect he's gwine to hab a fever, and day 
after to-morrow I've got to take de deck load off of a 
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vessel in de stream ; s'pose you help take de deck 
load off. I'll give you a dollar a day to hold de turn." 

"I will go ; where shall I find you." 

'' Here ; we're going off in dis brig's boat. Come 
here at seven o'clock ; you'll find us." 

Arthur went slowly up the wharf. He overtook an 
old man hauling some sailors' chests in a hand-cart ; 
he was bareheaded, and there was not a spear of hair 
on his bald head except a few around his temples. 
At the head of the wharf the grade was steep ; the old 
man's strength proved unequal to the task. He looked 
round for aid, and seeing Arthur, said : 

'* Young man, if you'll push behind this load till I 
get where I want to go, I'll give you ninepence" (12J^ 
cents). Arthur did as the old man directed, and 
when they reached the sailor boarding-house, the latter 
said : 

" I've a lot of heavy stuff to haul to-morrow — 
coffee, sugar, cocoanuts, sailors' things, and some medi- 
cine chests and paints, to go on board vessels. I'll 
give you seventy-five cents if you'll help me all day ; 
it's all I'm able to give." 

Arthur promised to help him, and the old man took 
out the ninepence he had agreed to give him, but he 
refused to take it, and bade the old man good-night. 

Arthur tugged the hand- cart through the streets all 
the next day. The old man, finding he had sufficient 
help, loaded heavy, and put Arthur into the shafts, 
pushing behind himself. He always took off his hat 
when going with a load, and the perapiration stood in 
great drops on his bare scalp. 
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** I wonder what our folks would say if they knew 
what I was doing yesterday, am doing to-day, and ex- 
pect to do to-morrow," said Arthur to himself. "I 
hope we shan't meet Squire Frost or any of the Frye- 
burgh or Cornish folks." 

He worked with the blacks till the second vessel 
was discharged. This was accomplished about the 
middle of an afternoon, and Jack Groves said to him : 

"Do you want to do some night-work, provided 
you get good pay for it ? " 

''What kind of work?'' 

^ To take some sugar, coffee, and other stuff out of 
a vessel outside, and land it on an island." 

" Well, I'll go ; do you start from here? " 

'' No ; come 'long ob me ; I'll show you." 

The black took him to a little cove near the hill, 
where was a sand beach, a distil, and a short wharf, 
and pointing to a boat made fast to the wharf, said : 

" Dere's de boat ; be 'long here 'bout seven o'clock 
in de momin'." 

Arthur was at the place by seven, and after he had 
waited half an hour Groves came, accompanied by a 
very powerfully-built negro, whom he called Eush 
Shepard. Groves steered, and Arthur for the first 
time put an oar into salt water, though he had been 
used to rowing and paddling on the ponds. It was a 
pleasant sunny morning, and they threaded their way 
among the islands, the names of which the negroes 
gave him. 

It was a new and delightful experience to Arthur, 
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and he could hardly contain himself as they passed 
through the narrows between Cushing's Island (now 
called Long Island) and Chebeag, and he obtained a 
fair view of the ocean. They soon reached a small 
island, which they told him was Hope Island, with 
but one house on it. Here they landed, and the 
negroes, after taking a dram, lay down in the sun 
to sleep, telling Arthur the vessel from which they 
were to take the goods was becalmed, and would be in 
with the land by night. 

Arthur had no desire either to drink or sleep in the 
sun, and made the tour of the island, which was long 
in proportion to its width, and, as he judged, con- 
tained about seventy-five acres of excellent land. He 
noticed a good field of grass, corn, barley, and potatoes, 
that promised well, and in the pasture cattle and sheep. 
In returning he came to a little cove where was a fish- 
house, and several fish-flakes on which codfish were 
drying. Here he found the proprietor of the island, 
Mr. Johnson, a gray-haired man, employed in splitting 
mackerel. The fish lay on a ledge beneath the shade 
of a fir-tree. As fast as the old gentleman split the 
fish he flung them into a tub of water, and when his 
work was done proceeded carefully to wash the blood 
off, and salt them in his fish-house. 

Arthur entered into conversation with him in respect 
to fishermen and their mode of getting a living. John- 
son told him that many of the boat fishermen on the 
cape were generally in debt to the stores, lost a great 
deal of time by reason of stormy weather, when they 
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were eating themselves up, sold their fish green from 
the knife at the stores, and he knew men fish all sum^ 
nier long, catch many thousand weight of fish, never 
dry one, and in the winter go to the store and buy a 
dry fish to eat, but he preferred to take care of his 
cattle, cultivate his land, and after planting, hoeing, 
and especially after haying, to catch and cure fish 
enough for his own use, and some to sell ; that by 
being particular to clean thoroughly and slack-salt his 
fish, and cure them well, he always found a quick 
market and fair price. 

"Come, it's about noon by the sun. Call Jack and 
Rush, and go up to the house and get a bite of dinner ; 
the boys are all fishing ; there's nobody at home but 
myself and the old woman." 

" I believe Jack has brought victuals with him for 
all of us, but I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Johnson." 

"You're going up to the house to eat and have a 
cup of tea and some of these mackerel just out of the 
water, and that's all there is about it." 

The hospitable old gentleman then shouted till he 
roused the sleepers, who were by no means loath to 
accept the invitation. 

Mr. Johnson was at leisure in the afternoon, and 
Arthur obtained a great deal of information in respect 
to both summer and winter fishing, the different kinds 
offish, their market-value, and, as it afterwards proved, 
made a valuable acquaintance. 

The vessel that had been in sight some hours grad- 
ually worked in with a light wind that was ahead, and 
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at sundown lay becalmed about two miles from the 
island. The blacks went oflf in the twilight, and 
brought load after load of coffee, sugar, molasses, 
rum, cigars, and other articles to the island, when 
they were put into a building used to store dry fish, 
nets and other fishing-gear, nets and dry fish being 
thrown over them. 

After a hearty breakfast on the island they took to 
their oars. Arthur found that the two blacks were 
very strong men, and had all he wanted to do to pull 
against Shepard on the home stretch. Upon arriving 
at the wharf Jack gave him two dollars for his work, 
but he was much puzzled in regard to it ; there was 
evidently an air of secrecy about it. He could not 
understand why those goods should be landed, and put 
into a storehouse on the island instead of going to 
Portland in the vessel that brought them from the 
West Indies, and neither the blacks nor Mr. Johnson 
were disposed to give him any information. 

Before going with the blacks, he had agreed to help 
Uncle Cook, and in the afternoon, when at work with 
him, told the hand-cart man what he was about the 
night before, and asked why they landed those articles 
in such a secret manner in the niorht on that island. 

The old man smiled, and said : "They were smug- 
gling, but didn't mean you should know it." 

" Smuggling ! What is that ? " 

"Why, you see there's duties to be paid to the gov- 
ernment of the United States on articles brought here 
from foreign ports, at the custom-house, and the cus- 
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tom-house officers are hired to be on the watch to see 
that no articles are landed without the duties being 
paid, and there's a heavy penalty for doing it, and 
that's called smuggling. Somebody on board that ves- 
sel laid in with Jack to take those things out when 
she came on the coast ; he kept the run of her, and 
knew by the flag on the monument when she was in 
the offing." 

*^ Why didn't he bring 'em in here, and then hide 
'em?" 

'* Because he would have been more likely to have 
been caught by the officers, but there was no risk 
out there ; the main thing was to get 'em out of 
the vessel in some safe place, and after the vessel has 
come in and been discharged they'll bring 'em up here." 

"Then they were breaking the laws, and I was 
helping them." 

" But you didn't know any better, and that was the 
reason they took you, because you was strong to 
handle the stuff, and did not know enough to inform. 
The informer has half. If you should go to the cus- 
tom-house this afternoon, and tell where that stuff is, 
an officer would go down and seize it, and half of it 
would go to you." 

"I'll have no more to do with Jack Groves." 

" I guess 'twill be about as well, or with Bush Shep- 
ard either." 

Arthur was now out of work. He rose early in the 
morning, and walked along Fore Street in search of 
employment ; coming to the head of the wharf where 
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he had held the turn for Jack Groves, he saw a brig 
getting under way, and, as it was a novel sight to him, 
walked down the wharf. 

A truckman had just backed one of the old-time 
trucks — twenty-eight feet long — across the footpath 
to the door of a warehouse in order to load molasses, 
made all his preparations, and seemed waiting for 
some one to help him load ; but being a strong man, 
after waiting a while, he set to work by himself, and 
had just rolled a hogshead out of the door as Arthur 
came along, who instantly took hold, and helped him 
roll on a couple of hogsheads. 

"I am much obliged to you, young man." 

"By no means. I cannot bear to look on and see a 
man lift hard and not help him.*' 

" Are you at work here ? " 

''No, sir; I've come in from the country to get 
work, and have done whatever came in my way, but 
have not yet been able to find steady employment." 

" Have you any trade ? " 

"No, sir ; I've been brought up on a farm." 

"I have two more loads of molasses to haul, and 
then I shall haul com the rest of the day and to-mor- 
row. I spoke to a man I sometimes hire to help me, 
but he's a slack-twisted fellow, may not be here this 
half hour. I shan't wait if you're ready to go to 
work for me to-day ; I'll give you a dollar." 

"I'm ready," said Arthur, throwing off his jacket. 

When they returned for another load, the man re- 
ferred to was sitting on the curb-stone rubbing his 
eyes, and looking sulky and sleepy. 
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^ So you've got along, Pill Garlic ; you've lost your 
chance ; I've got a better man." 

When men are hired by the day they find them- 
selves, but Maxwell liked his hand so well, he invited 
him home to eat with him. When they came to the 
dinner-table on the second day, Maxwell's wife told 
him that Major Day had been there, and left word that 
there were forty hogsheads of sour molasses on Cen- 
tral Wharf to be hauled to his distillery, and that he 
was to load back with rum for stores in different parts 
of the town, and to begin the next morning. 

"That settles the matter for you, Lenox. I shall 
want you till this job is over, and it will be a long one, 
for it's a long haul, clear across the town, and all over 
town." 

One morning when Arthur came to work. Maxwell 
said : 

" Mr. Lenox, I find I am going to have work right 
along. I would like to hire you by the month if you 
are willing to work, and we can agree." 

" I never refuse any work that's offered me ; I'll 
work for you by the month." 

"What '11 you work for?" 

"Make me an offer; you know I am an utter 
stranger, unacquainted with work and wages here." 

" We give a man who's used to driving a string 
team in the streets from sixteen to eighteen dollars, 
board and lodge him, according as he is for goodness. 
I want no better man than you are to work, be with, 
or take care of horses, but you want experience. I'll 
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give you sixteen dollars a month, find you, do your 
washing and mending, for three months ; if after that 
I want to hire you, and you want to work, Til give 
you eighteen ; if not, you can get it." 

"I'll do it; but there's one thing I would like to 
have settled. I have sometimes seen truck-teams at 
work on Sunday. I havS been brought up to keep the 
Sabbath, and shall work for no man on that day, but 
go to meeting, if I can find one." 

" We shall not differ there. No beast nor man in 
my employ shall ever work on the Sabbath." 
11 
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CHAPTER X. 



A NEW DEPARTURE. 



ARTHUR now put on the white frock worn by 
the truckmen in those days, and with Max- 
well began to haul Day's molasses, and soon found 
he was making friends. Jack Groves was discharging 
the vessel that brought the molasses they were about 
to haul, and the moment he espied Arthur greeted him 
cordially, and said to his employer : 

''Dat's a good man you got dere. Maxwell, you 
find no better man. He work for me." 

In the course of the forenoon Uncle Cooke came 
down with some passengers' trunks to be put on board 
a packet that lay near the brig, bound to Eastport ; 
he also recognized Arthur and exclaimed : 

" Ha, Maxwell, you've got my young man there ; 
hold on to him, you'll never suit yourself so well 



again." 



" It's just as Uncle Abe said," thought Arthur to 
himself; "there's no need of staying at home to find 
friends, for if a man behaves himself he'll find friende 
anywhere." 

While Maxwell was calling round and hitching on 
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the leading horse, Arthur caught up the trunks and 
ran on board the packet with them. 

Hauling molasses in those days was very disagree- 
able work : they did not as now, load with the leaders 
by means of a rope, but the truckmen put their shoul- 
ders to the cask and rolled it on by main strength , and 
in some situations it was all two strong men could do. 

In warm weather the molasses fermented and ran 
over the outside of the cask ; the coopers threw sand 
on the casks to make the hoops they drove stick, 
which, with the bark, chips, and filth of the wharf, 
covered the casks, and made the man who had been 
hauling molasses all day, present a very uninteresting 
appearance. 

In the afternoon, when both of the men were as 
dirty as they could well be^ Arthur, hearing footsteps 
behind him, turned round and looked William Frost 
square in the face. The boys had been schoolmates 
for years, and on quite sociable terms, though William 
always assumed a sort of superiority to the other boys, 
who would not always submit to it, and he was often 
indebted to Arthur Lenox for protection from their 
just resentment « The home feelings of Arthur were 
stirred in a moment at the sight of his old schoolmate, 
and he exclaimed : 

''How are you, William?" 

Utterly regardless of appearances (under the im- 
pulse of the moment) he stretched forth his hand, 
smeared with mud and molasses ; William, on the 
other hand, turned his head away and passed rapidly 
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down the wharf without the least attempt at recogni- 
tion. Arthur stood a moment with hand extended, 
while his face and forehead flushed crimson to the 
roots of his hair, and then turned to his work. Max- 
well noticing his confusion said : 

" You thought you knew that man but didn't ; never 
mind, I've made the same mistake afore now myself." 

Arthur made no reply, but a shade of bitter feeling 
crossed his face, and it was an hour before his feelings 
recovered their usual tone. 

"That young man you spoke to," said Maxwell, 
"works here in some store." 

" Whose store ? " 

" I can't say, but I know I've seen him in some 
store where I haul goods, — I guess in Middle Street, lie 
looks like a dry-goods clerk." 

The boys met in the street several times after this, 
but it may be supposed Arthur made no further ad- 
vances. For several weeks he had failed to meet 
Frost as usual, when he received a letter from Ned 
Capen, informing him that William had returned 
home, and gave as a reason for leaving his place that 
he was treated like a servant and wouldn't stand it. 
Ned also wrote that his father intended to get him 
another place in the spring, and he was going to the 
academy in the winter, as the squire felt that William's 
education was not in keeping with the position in 
society he expected a son of his to take. 

When Thanksgiving week came Arthur started for 
home with his pack as when he left it, the only differ- 
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ence being that he was not barefoot. He made no 
stop till he entered the house of John Leavitt without 
knocking, and while the family were at supper. He 
was heartily welcomed, and his first question was this : 

"Mrs. Leavitt, did you get my cloth dressed?" 

" Yes, I did, Mr. Lenox ; I carried it to the mill my- 
self; and a handsome piece of cloth it is, as you shall 
see after supper." 

The next day he reached home. The boys were at 
school, his father had gone to the mill ; and seeing no 
one round the door he hid the roll of cloth in the corn- 
house, and creeping into the kitchen managed to sur- 
prise his mother, who was busy plucking a turkey for 
Thanksgiving. 

It was a joyful meeting when the father and the 
boys came home, and they all got together around the 
fire in the evening, and Ned Capen came over. Ar- 
thur slipped out for a moment, and brought in the 
bundle. 

"There's your cloth, mother; I've had it dressed, 
and now you are all provided for winter clothes." 

"I never expected to see that cloth again, for my 
intention in giving it was that you might sell it to 
meet your expenses on the road and in Portland while 
looking for work, for you had not a cent of money." 

Arthur then related all that had befallen him from 
beginning to end except his meeting with Will Frost ; 
he never mentioned that^ not even to Ned Capen. 

As he concluded a narration so intensely novel and 
interesting to his auditors, tears came to the mother's 
eyes. 
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" Vm sure, my son, I think both you and I have 
reason to be thankful that you, setting out as you did, 
without one cent in your pocket, should find work 
almost as soon as you left home." 

"That was because I had some of father's strength, 
and your blessing." 

"There was a higher power than your father or I 
concerned in it all." 

"I know what you mean, mother, and when I am 
away I mean to try and do as I think would please 
you if you saw me." 

" What surprises me most," said Capen, " is that 
you should go to Portland an utter stranger, find so 
many friends right off, and come across such a man as 
Maxwell to take you right into his house, and give 
you steady employment, with a chance to learn what 
may be called a business." 

"Ned, don't you remember how you went a piece 
with me the morning I started for Portland, and how 
we met Uncle Abe, and what he said to us?" 

" Guess I do ! He told you not to be down-hearted 
because you were going to leave all your folks and go 
among strangers ; that he'd received as much kindness 
from strangers, and even more, than he ever did from 
his own kith and kin ; that most people in the world 
would do as they were done by, and if you did right 
you'd find friends." 

" That's it, and you don't know how much what the 
old gentleman said encouraged me ; just then it seemed 
to go right into me, because I knew it was his expe- 
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rience. It's turned out just as he said, and after din* 
nor, Thanksgiving afternoon, you and I will go and 
see the good old soul, and I'll tell him so." 

" You don't know how much your father and I have 
thought and talked about you, and wondered what 
you were doing, and in what circumstances you were 
placed," said his mother, " when sitting here, after the 
boys were abed." 

" Oh, mother I how many times Fve thought of that 
night at Daddy Woodbines', and wished that father 
could have walked into the room when Simon Dins- 
more was flourishing that axe-handle over my head, 
and threatening to knock my brains out. Wouldn't 
he have set 'em a-going? I tell you, mother Lenox, 
he'd a' made him think a horse had kicked him with 
every shoe on one foot." 

" I suppose he would ; but I think Mr. Davis did 
better, for he quieted them all, sent them to bed, and 
harmed no one, whereas your father would have nearly 
killed the greater part of them. But I would keep 
out of such company, then you won't run any risk." 

"Father, have you sold that roan colt you had 
when I went away ? " 

" He has proved so ugly I'm afraid I never shall. I 
can handle him, but he's not a safe horse, and never 
will be ; if anybody had work enough to keep him 
down he might do, but let him lay still two days, and 
his ideas are up." 

" How heavy is he ? " 

^He weighs every pound of fourteen hundred, and 
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is as handsome as he is uglj ; he's a showy horse, 
and a tremendous tough, powerful one." 

"Put him to trucking every day, hauling iron, salt, 
and molasses ; that would take his ideas down." 

''I suppose that's just what and all he's fit for." 

" Mr. Maxwell sometimes talks about buying another 
horse ; I know he would give him his keeping for his 
work this winter. If you'll let me take him back 
with me, I'll drive him myself, and break him in, and 
after that I've no doubt I could sell him there for a 
draft-horse to much better advantage than you can 
here. All you could sell him for here would be to 
put into the stage, and he's too heavy for that." 

*'Take him, and if you can sell him for seventy- 
five dollars do it, for I am sorely in need of the money, 
and I can sell the hay he would eat this winter." 

Horses and cattle were low then ; an extra yoke of 
cattle were worth but seventy-five dollars, and it must 
be a good horse that would bring a hundred, and sheep 
were killed for their pelts, as the skin would bring 
more than the carcass, and in the fall mutton was but 
two cents a pound in seaports, and often less. 

Arthur remained one day after Thanksgiving, and 
then rode back on the roan. He called at the house 
of Mr. Edwards, where he was received by Will Ed- 
wards with a yell of joyful welcome, seizing his hands, 
and exclaiming : 

*' Oh, Mr. Lenox, you've come to keep our school, 
haven't you, or to tell father you're going to ? " 

'*No, Willie. I should like to, but I have found 
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something that I think better for me, and my necessi- 
ties force me to take it." 

After a short call, he parted from this pleasant 
family, and made no further stop till he came to Port- 
land. It was evening when he reached Maxwell's, 
who was delighted with the horse, looked him all over 
by lantern-light, and would have his wife see him. 

'* You could not have done anything to suit me 
better, for I have a great deal of trucking to do, and 
loads to haul long distances, — molasses across the 
city, hemp and tar to the rope- walks ; Horse tavern 
and Tukey's Bridge, and heavy cables to haul from 
them to the wharves, and bricks from Ross's yard up 
BramhalPs hill. He shall have all the work he wants, 
and all the grain he can eat too." 

They put him in the middle between two strong 
steady horses on heavy loads, and though at times he 
jumped, reared, kicked, and flung himself down, he 
was forced to submit. Most men manifest some good 
qualities, some redeeming traits, and horses have many 
things in common with bipeds. He showed no dis- 
position to balk, would bite, kick, and tear along, but 
would haul whether the load went or not. In a 
month he became more tractable, and they put him 
into the shafts where his weitjht was of more conse- 
quence, and his great strength was more manifest. 

With truckmen power and resolution to haul take 
precedence of everything else ; and the moment Arthur 
brought the horse on the stand he attracted unusual 
attention : several wanted to buy him. Paine, the 
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stage-driver, heard about him from the blacksmith 
who shod him, came to look at him, and would have 
bought him, but Maxwell was determined to have him, 
and on account of the competition was obliged to pay 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The happiest day Arthur had yet experienced was 
when his father came with a load of produce, and he 
put the money into his hand which enabled him to pay 
o£r the last dollar of the old indebtedness that had been 
hanging like a mill-stone about him, pressing out his 
very life, also to pay his taxes for the year and have a 
few dollars left. In addition to this he had some hay 
to dispose of, which, on account of the logging de- 
mand, brought a good price. 

When the month be^ran Arthur made new enoraore- 
ments with his employer for eighteen dollars per 
month. The business in which he was now employed 
gave him peculiar facilities for observing the course of 
trade, both foreign and domestic, because the truck- 
men hauled and handled every description of goods ; 
he was also enabled to obtain quite an accurate esti- 
mate of prices and profits. 

In those days there was a much greater amount of 
trucking, in proportion to the business transacted, than 
at present, because there was not, as now, a ware- 
house system, by which merchants have large quanti- 
ties of goods in store in immense warehouses, subject 
to their order, and send their customers there ; no 
rail tracks running through the streets to the wharves, 
by means of which articles can be conveyed to the ship- 
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tackles and goods rolled from the stores into the cars, 
but every merchant stored his own goods. The whole- 
sale and retail grocers kept in their stores large quan- 
tities of corn, meal, dry fish, salt, rum, molasses, and 
also the butter, cheese, and other articles they took 
in barter from the country traders ; in this way goods 
were handled over and over, whereas now they are 
often sold without being moved. 

It is easy for our young readers to see that all this 
made a vast amount of trucking. 

There was another reason. The original shore 
along which the wharves were built was a bold one ; 
the bank high, the grade steep ; and it was a hard 
pull up from the heads of the wharves into Fore 
Street. The streets were neither paved nor macad- 
amized, and it therefore required double the number of 
teams to do the same work then as it does now. 
There is no article, in respect to the amount and 
handling, of which the change is greater and the con- 
trast more striking, than corn. Then every few days 
you would see large two-story carts going through the 
streets hauling corn, the same carts being used princi- 
pally for hemp, which was a bulky article ; and as the 
truckmen could not afford to keep two carts, they were 
used for everything that could not be hauled on the 
long trucks ; but the amount was trifling compared 
with that used at present. The country people, as a 
general thing, raised all the corn required for them- 
selves and some to sell at the stores. It was used in 
the country for bread, to fat cattle, and to some ex- 
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tent to feed hogs ; but hogs were fed principally upon 
barley, potatoes, peas, and milk, with a little com at 
last. If a man wanted a bushel of com he went to a 
farmer and bought, and the mechanics and professional 
men often took their pay in grain. There was no such 
plentiful feeding of com and meal to cows, and hogs, 
and hens, as at present. There was no such epidemic 
known then as hen-fever; no gilt-edged butter or 
Jersey cows. A country trader who now sells to farm- 
ers twelve hundred bushels of meal in a year, would 
not then have sold ten. 

The market in Portland, to a great extent, was 
supplied from the country, and when the people en- 
gaged in lumbering began to neglect their farms, com 
was brought in small quantities in coasters from the 
south. This was flat and white, or, as it was called 
then, horse-tooth corn, from its shape. When Nehe- 
miah Cram, one of the principal corn and flour mer- 
chants, laid in, as his year's supply, sixty thousand 
bushels of corn, people began to be alarmed, and with 
apprehension depicted on their countenances, inquired 
if he expected a famine. Now there are sixty thou- 
sand bushels sold in Portland in one day. 

It may be of interest, and impart information to 
many of our young readers, if we notice the difference 
in the method of handling this cereal. 

Here is an elevator building, five or six stories high, 
heavily timbered, and divided into bins for corn and 
grain. It is built on a wharf so that a vessel can lie 
on one side of it, and a branch rail-track brings the 
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corn and grain cars into the basement ; an endless 
belt, fitted with pockets to hold grain and corn, runs 
from the top to the bottom of the building, worked by 
a steam-engine. The car-door is opened, and the corn 
is scooped with shovels, worked by steam, from the 
cars into the receptacle in which this belt works that 
takes up the corn into any story of the building de- 
sired, and at the rate o{* from six to eight thousand 
bushels an hour, and portable shutes distribute it to 
different bins. It will also take corn from the cars, 
carry it through the building, and dump it into the 
hold of a vessel lying at the wharf, or take it from the 
vessel into either story of the building. Now, if a 
merchant has ten or twenty thousand bushels of grain 
come from the West in cars, or from the South, or 
the North River in vessels, he stores it in the elevator 
building ; if he sells ten, twenty, or a hundred bushels, 
he sends his order to the elevator company, and they 
deliver it. He can also draw against that grain and 
use the money as though it were a deposit in bank. 

Is not this quite an advance upon hauling it to his 
store in a truck- wagon, and passing it to teams by 
hand ? In the interest of stroncf contrast let us look at 
the ancient method. 

A sloop, with a cargo of corn consigned to Nehe- 
miah Cram, hauls in at Long Wharf, abreast the door 
of his warehouse. Uncle John Green, the sworn corn- 
measurer, is sent for, and in due time that venerable 
man, with gray locks, spectacles on nose, and a piece 
of thin white bass-wood board, polished by much use, 
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makes his appearance with his gang, full of the re- 
sponsibility of his mission. 

Uncle John takes his station in the hatchway, and 
the corn is shovelled into a half-bushel measure and 
passed to him ; he strikes it and passes it up on deck, 
singing out as he does so : 

''Oneamanu,** then "score me down two," ''score 
me down three," " score me down four, five," and tallies 
on his tally-board with chalk, and when the board is 
full transfers it to his book. He keeps that sing-song 
going all day, in order that he may not miss-count, 
and that the rest may notice it and correct him if he 
does. 

From him the corn is emptied into a basket that 
holds one bushel, hoisted by two men into the loft, 
where another man takes it and carries it into the 
bins ; for a bushel of corn is enough for a man to carry 
on his shoulders all day. 

In this way Uncle John and his gang would take 
out about two thousand bushels in a day ; an eleva- 
tor would take it all out in half an hour, leave a clean 
hold, and carry it up six stories. But there was no 
work then for an elevator; the great West was a 
wilderness, and the farmers of New England raised 
nearly all the corn, wheat, and barley they wanted ; 
and New England rum, potato whiskey, and cider, 
supplied the place of lager beer, and the hogs could 
have the barley. The woods furnished beech-nuts 
and acorns, and potatoes were a shilling (17 cts.) a 
bushel. 
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Arthur was one day hauling several hundred weight 
of shipping butter and cheese from Alpheus Shaw's to 
a vessel at Portland pier. Shaw had a very large 
country trade, and took almost everything the coun- 
try traders turned in, from dried apples, shipping 
butter, and white-oak cheese, to shooks, hoop-poles, 
mackerel barrels, and potash. 

Arthur was a general favorite with all the clerks in 
the stores where Maxwell did the trucking, on account 
of his quiet, obliging ways, and great strength, never 
needing any help, and could drive matters when it was 
necessary, for a clerk in those stores was not afraid 
of soiling his hands ; made no use of canes and gloves, 
and was expected to lift when occasion required. 

Arthur was on quite familiar terms with John B. 
Brown, one of Shaw's clerks (since become a distin- 
guished, wealthy merchant), who liked him both be- 
cause he was quick and accurate, kept his own ac- 
counts of the articles he hauled, and made no blun- 
ders. 

^ This butter," said Arthur to Brown, ^ is not fit for 
soap-grease, and these cheese would do to grind a new 
axe on." 

•* That's no concern of ours," replied Brown, who 
was taking account of the packages ; '^ the captain who 
bought it knows the quality, and we make a good 
profit on it." 

** What in the world '11 he do with the butter — grease 
the masts?" 

*^ N09" replied Brown, laughing ; ** they'll make their 
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own grease for that ; the poor class of Spaniards and 
the free negroes eat it instead of oil ; there is a large 
class of free negroes in Havana, and the Spaniards 
want everything swimming in grease." 

** What did Shaw give for it, and what did he get?** 

Brown told him. 

^ Well, now, the country trader bought this butter 
and cheese, and paid for it in goods, perhaps, in some 
cases, one third money, and made a small profit be- 
tween the price he gave and that which he sold it to 
you for, and«a large profit on his goods, so there's two 
middlemen and three profits (for the farmer expects 
something for his labor) between the producer and the 
consumer." 

" More than that ; three middlemen ; the party we 
sell to is the third, and he makes more than all the 
others." 

" You paid the country trader in goods, and sold it 
for cash." 

'* Certainly I These captains and ship-owners have 
about all the money that's stirring ; they get Spanish 
gold." 

Arthur was alone, and had the roan horse in a sled, 
Maxwell being at work with the other team himself. 
After starting the horse, he sat down on the load, and 
taking off his hat, began to scratch his head and re- 
flect, talking to himself as the horse plodded along, 
for it was January thaw, and a great deal of bare 
ground, but the only audible expressions were : 

^It seems, according to Brown, that it is the sea- 
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faring men who have money ; it is very little the coun- 
try people have, to my certain knowledge." 

It occurred to him, as Brown averred, the sailors 
had the money, that they were the ones to trade with, 
and by occupying the place of two of these middlemen 
at less expense than they incurred, something might 
be made. When putting on the next load, he said to 
the clerk : 

" Do you find much difficulty in getting rid of this 
butter and cheese, and do you ever lose any of it?" 

"No. There are many ways for it to go; as a 
general thing the vessels take about all of it. Some 
of it is very good both as to taste and color, and when 
the going is bad, and little butter comes in, the retail 
grocers will buy it for the boarding-houses. The bak- 
ers buy a good deal, and sometimes we have a little 
so confounded bad that we sell it for soap-grease, or 
to the wool-pullers to grease wool with ; but I can tell 
you it must be very bad stuff that shippers won't buy." 

As Lenox was hauling from the stores on the 
wharves every week, he obtained still more informa- 
tion in respect to the prices of shipping-butter and the 
extent of the demand, both from the merchant's clerks 
with whom he came in contact, and also from masters 
and mates of vessels, who often carried ventures of 
various articles on their own account, and which he 
hauled. 

It soon appeared that our truckman, as he plodded 
througrh the streets in snow and mud, had reflected to 
some purpose ; for when, in the latter part of winter, 
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his father came with a load of butter, cheese, grass* 
seed, and dried apples, that he was hauling for a 
trader, he said to him : 

^ Father, supposing you had money in your pocket, 
couldn't you buy butter such as that youVe hauled 
down, cheaper than the traders do?" 

*' Sartinly I could, because they pay in goods ; 
sometimes you can get one third money ; but it's as 
much as your life's worth to get a cent of money out 
of 'em, they'll hang off, and hang off; money's dread- 
ful scarce in the country, I tell you, it's all swapping 
one thing for another. But what makes you ask that 
question ? " 

^ Because the merchants here who take this butter 
in payment for goods sell it to ship-masters and ship- 
owners, and thus there's two profits made out of it be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, both here and 
in the West Indies. Now, I am laying up a little 
money, and I have been thinking if you could buy this 
kind of butter for me, and haul it down, I could sell it 
to ship-masters for cash and make a little something ; 
and what I think most about is, it would make some 
employment for you, whereby you could get a little 
money. I want to step in, make what both these 
middlemen make, and I believe I can do it, too, for 
I think I have a better chance than either of them." 

*^ But both these parties make profits on the goods 
that they barter for the butter, and you can't do that." 

" No, but they get an advance on the price itself. 
A trader pays six cents for butter in goods ; sells it in 
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Portland for eight and takes goods, and makes some 
profit on the price. The merchant there sells to the 
shipper for cash, and gets ten, now to say nothing 
about the profit on the goods which each makes ; 
there's four cents between them of profit, is there not ? " 

"Yes." 

" Now suppose I can buy this butter for the same, 
or as you think for less than the country traders, and 
sell it to the shippers for the same the merchant here 
does, do I not make that four cents, less my expense 
of hauling ? — and the country dealer has to send 
his goods here." 

"Ah, but there are a good many things that you 
don't take into the account. The buying and selling 
this but^ is but a small part of the trader's business ; 
while he is doing other business he attends to that and 
gets more or less of other trade from the same per- 
sons of whom he takes the butter, and some cash, 
whereas if you had nothing else to do but sell butter 
you would find it a very small business indeed." 

"It will be just the same with me, it will work in ; 
my business is on the wharves chiefly, and I can sell 
this butter without interfering with it." 

" The trader is in his store, and people bring their 
butter and other produce to him, but I should have to 
leave my work and go round to pick it up, which 
wouldn't pay." 

" Don't you suppose if it was known that you paid 
cash, when the traders paid only in goods for their 
butter, that people would bring it to you as well as 
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carry it to the store, and if they wanted goods they 
could take their money and go to the stores .after- 
wards." 

'*I think they would, and that there would be no 
difficulty in buying butter, to some extent, for cash, 
much below the trader's price, and if you fall short 
you can buy of them." 

" Buy of the traders ? " 

" Yes ; they would be glad to sell for cash at the 
same price they paid in goods, because they always 
calculate to make a great profit on their goods when 
they barter, and they would jump at the chance of 
turning that profit into cash." 

'* I see. There's another difficulty : you'll have to 
pay a high price to haul butter here, as the teams 
will have to go back empty." 

^^ But the traders always load us both ways, and we 
haul cheaper on that account." 

"Wait till I get through. If you had dry fish, 
mackerel, salt, and in the winter fresh fish, could you 
not, by paying one third money, buy butter cheaper 
than the traders ? " 

"Not the least trouble about that, because the 
traders won't pay a cent of money if they can help it, 
and seldom do." 

"Well, then, I'll load you back with salt, afid dry 
fish and mackerel, and fresh fish in the winter, for I 
can buy all these for cash of the fishermen and mer- 
chants with whom I am acquainted, cheaper than the 
country traders can who buy of merchants here and 
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pay partly in produce and give » their notes with 
interest ; they buy at second-hand of merchants who 
buy offish-dealers and importers, and give their notes. 
I have hauled quintals and quintals of dry fish from 
the wharves to the wholesale stores, and then seen the 
same fish loaded on to teams and hauled into the 
country, and these fish are broken, more or less, in 
handling, and the country trader has to lose that and 
pay for the truckage and two profits, whereas I can 
arrange it better than that, by buying of first hands 
and putting the article, in most cases, directly on 
your teams." 

" You go beyond me altogether. How is it that 
you who have been here but about five months, know 
so much about the prices, modes of dealing, and doing 
business ? " 

" Because my occupation puts me in the way of it, 
and I have inquired and thought much about it." 

" But it will require quite a sum of money to do this, 
and you must lay out of the money till you sell your 
stock, and you cannot possibly have so much money. 
Besides, you must have some place to store this stuff, 
there will be a drawback." 

" Now you have hit upon the only real difliculty, 
the money, for I can make the storage come very 
light ; but if I begin this thing I shall begin in a small 
way, and if it will pay in a small way it will pay 
much better in a larger way, and I should not have 
mentioned it at all just now, only you were here and I 
wanted your advice. I want you to think about it, 
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make inquiries, and we will talk more of the matter. 
As your health is poor it will be better for you than 
trying to work on the farm ; let the boys do that, they 
are both able and willing." 

" If you want to get a stock of butter for next 
winter you must begin soon, for the kind you want is 
made in the latter part of winter, and in the spring 
before the cattle go to pasture." 

** If I can't get enough of shipping-butter I will take 
some that is better, or, as you say, fall back on the 
traders, but I think there's poor butter enough that 
sells cheap, made at all times of the year." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FAITHFULNESS TO EMPLOYERS PAYS. 

MR. LENOX turned the matter over in his mind, 
made inquiries among his neighbors, and when, 
a fortnight after, he came to Portland, gave a favor- 
able report. 

By the first of April Arthur had accumulated a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. All he had spent since he 
started from home was what he paid for board at 
Tucker's, some meals at Budd's victualling cellar on 
the wharf, had bought cloth for a truckman's frock, a 
pair of cowhide boots, and a cap to work in. He had 
made this up and four dollars over by selling some 
fox and muskrat skins which he had at home, and 
brought back with him after Thanksgiving. He sent 
forty dollars to his father with which to buy butter, 
and forty more the first of May. 

Maxwell's house was built where the ground fell 
off, and under the L was a brick basement that was 
not used except to keep odds and ends in, and articles 
that were of no use. After telling Maxwell what he 
thought of doing, Arthur asked what he would charge 
for storage in that basement. 
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"Won't charge you anything ; you're welcome to it. 
If you store anything there I shall have the trucking 
of it to the wharf, and that's enough for me, and more 
too. I want you to get along; you've done well for 
me ; my business has increased ever since you've been 
in my employ. Everybody likes you, from Jack 
Groves to AljAeus Shaw, and from old Cooke, the 
hand-cart man, to Luther and Nat Dana, and will 
wait to give you a job. My horses were never so 
prudently fed, and never looked so well. If a man 
seeks my interest, I should be a mean dog and no dog 
at all if I couldn't accommodate him." 

As Arthur still insisted on paying something. Max- 
well said : 

" I won't take any money, but you know I am a 
poor scholar, for I never had any privilege of school, 
and if you will look over my accounts, and make out 
my bills for me at the end of the month, 'twill be a 
great relief." 

'*I'll do it gladly." 

Shortly after this Arthur was hauling some cases of 
dry-goods to Boyd's, where he saw William Frost at 
work, but William did not recognize him. A month 
later he had occasion to go there again, saw nothing 
of Frost, but another young man in his place, and he 
said to one of the clerks whom he knew : 

" There was a young man here by the name of 
Frost." 

" Yes ; but he's been discharged." 

" For what cause ? " 
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^ He was above his business, and thought it beneath 
him to sweep the store or clean the sidewalk, and 
when made to would not half do it. In sweeping the 
store he swept the dirt into corners just to get it out of 
sight ; he wouldn't take pains to cover up the goods 
when he swept, and in the morning they would be 
covered with dust. He was always telling about get- 
ting larger business, and called this a one-horse con- 
cern. After he had been here a fortnight, Mr. Boyd 
(who was acquainted with his father) talked to him, 
and I thought he talked real well and kindly. Mr. 
Boyd told him that when he began he did just what 
he wanted him to do, and that all the other clerks had 
gone through the same apprenticeship ; that diligence 
and faithfulness in a subordinate station always led to 
advancement, and that if he did not get rid of his 
notions about work, it would ruin him for life. Mr. 
Boyd didn't scold, but talked, I thought, beautifully." 

'^How did the young man receive it?" 

'* Not well at all ; he pouted, seemed vexed, did no 
better, and at the end of the month was discharged. 
Mr. Boyd would not give him a recommendation, and 
I think he will find difficulty in getting another place, 
for I understand he has lost one place before for about 
the same reasons." 

*'I was brought up in the woods," said Arthur, 
'' and one of the first things taught me was, in trim- 
ming trees, to begin at the bottom and work toward 
the top." 

A few days after this Arthur received a letter from 
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Ned Capen, who said Will Frost was at home, having 
lost his place, and had not been able to find another, 
but would stay at home till after haying, and then try 
again. Ned also said that Mr. Frost had become dis- 
couraged, and as he was school agent, thought of tak- 
ing William to teach the school, but the parents in the 
district were so much opposed to it that it was thought 
they would not send their children. 

It was now the heat of summer, fewer voyages 
were made to the West Indies, and many vessels were 
hauled up. The trucking business was proportion- 
ably slack, and as one team was more than sufficient 
on the stand, Maxwell said to Arthur : 

" If there is anything special you would like to do, 
you may turn out at half-past four, and I will remain 
till six." 

Arthur hastened home, ate his supper, and started 
towards the abode of Jack Groves on the hill. That 
worthy had just eaten his supper, and was sitting on 
the steps of his house smoking a cigar. Somehow or 
other Jack never lacked cigars of the best quality. 
Some evil-disposed persons took it upon them to say 
that the tobacco Jack used had never paid any duties ; 
but what is that to us ? — people will talk. 

" Good evening, Mr. Groves ; I want the loan of 
your small boat to go to Hope Island." 

"You may have de boat an' welcome, Massa Lenox. 
Does you stay all night ? " 

'* No ; I only want to see skipper Johnson about 
some fish, and be back by nine or ten o'clock." 
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**De small boat belongs to Rush Shepard, de big 
one is mine ; but to make it all right I'll go wid you ; 
it's a long pull down dere and back, and dere's not a 
brefF of wind." 

*' I should be very glad of your help and company, 
but it's costing you too much labor." 

"Not a bit of it, honey. I'se done no work dis 
tree day ; mighty sli^ck times ; good many moufs to 
fill. Massa Johnson big-hearted ole man ; he no 
mind givin' old Jack a mess ob fish last him a week. 
— Ole woman, get de bag." 

His wife thus appealed to, brought out a large can- 
vas bag, and they started. 

It required no effort for two such powerful men to 
row a light, sharp boat, and they were soon up with 
the point of Cushing's (Long) Island. It was still, 
not a ripple on the beach ; a flat calm. All at once, 
from the cluster of islands around them (Hog, Peaks, 
Chebeag, Bangs, and many others in all directions), 
there came across the water in the stillness and repose 
of the evening such a noise that Arthur, surprised, 
inquired of Jack what it meant. * 

" 'Tis de sheeps, honey." 

" Sheep ! I was brought up among sheep, but I 
never heard 'em make such a noise as that." 

" 'Cause dere be so many ob dem, and de sound come 
ober de water ; 'bout dis time ob night dey all begins 
to sing out, de ole sheep pickin' up dere lambs, and 
de little ones crying for dere mudders. How many 
sheeps you s'pose dere be, Massa Lenox?" 
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" I'm sure I don't know ; there must be a great 
many to make such a noise." 

^^Massa Gushing, on dat island on de starboard 
hand, he keep tree hundred ; de folks on Peak's 
Island dey keep two hundred more ; Massa Johnson , 
on Hope Island, he keep eighty ; den dere's Chebeag, 
hundreds on dere, and on Jewell's, House, and Bangs' 
islands." 

*' What do they do with so many sheep ? " 

" Sell to de wool-pullers. Massa Gushing sell sheep 
sometimes for four-and-sixpence (seventy-five cents) ; 
best ones a dollar." 

" I should think they'd want a big sheep-house to 
keep 'em in in winter, and a good deal of hay to feed 



em. 



**Dey don't put 'em in de barn, and don't feed 'em ; 
dey run wild like de goats in de place I come from. In 
de winter, dey go in de woods, and eat the rock-weed 
on de shore, and scrape de snow with dere feet to get 
at de ground, and when de storm drive de kelp ashore, 
dey eat 'em ; sometimes, snow berry deep, dey carry 
some hay to 'em — not much." 

"I should think the lambs would all die." 

"Dey work it so to hab de lambs come in warm 
weather ; dey nebber hab lambs come in March like 
country folks." 

When they entered the little cove, (for it could not 
be called a harbor, since it was so open to the wind 
and sea that it was only in the summer months that a 
vessel could be anchored and hold, but Johnson was 
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compelled, on the approach of the spring and autunm 
gales, to run across to Chebeag, the next island, for a 
harbor,) they found a pink-sterned schooner at the 
wharf, full of fish, that Johnson was splitting and 
salting in his fish-house. These were hake for the 
West Indies. Johnson and two of his boys, with 
others, fished in this schooner off the shore, and he 
also bought fish from other vessels and cured them, 
and likewise cured a few for others at a certain per- 
centage on a quintal. 

Two of his boys, however, fished on their own 
account in small boats, off the shore; they were also 
hakeing, but later in the year would catch mackerel 
and codfish. In that day, before the fish had been 
hunted as they have since, with all manner of engines, 
especially before the bait upon which they feed had 
been destroyed, the porgies and herring came into the 
shoal water, and large codfi.-sh that would weigh from 
thirty to seventy pounds, and large mackerel, played 
in around the points of the islands and on the sunken 
ledges inshore. Fish were abundant all over Hussey's 
Sound, and could be «readily taken in small boats. 
Mackerel are fattest late in the season, as they work 
to the eastward. The boys had a Chebacco boat of 
ten tons, in which they followed the mackerel when 
the hakeing was partly over. 

Arthur made an arrangement with these boys to 
take all the number-one mackerel they caught, in the 
pickle, as they were struck without inspection. 

The fish Johnson cured, hake, haddock, and cod- 
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fish, were luiide exceeding salt ; all the salt they would 
take was put on them, in order that they might keep 
in a hot climate and be fit for exportation to any part 
of the world. 

Arthur made a bargain with the boys to salt their 
ccxlfish slack, sufficiently to preserve them in the home 
climate. Fish are very much better for being caught, 
salted, and put on the flakes late in the season, when 
the hot fogs and suns are over, and they dry in the 
cool northerly winds, and are not mildewed, melted 
and burnt in the hot suns. There is a vast difference 
between fish managed in this manner and in the way 
they are cured for exportation, and Arthur knew it. 

Our young readers may be disposed to ask how he 
knew it. I would reply, he knew it because he had 
his wits about him, and while Jack Groves and Rush 
Shepard were sleeping in the sun, had obtained from 
skipper Johnson a great deal of information in respect 
to fish and fishing, the qualities and different kinds of 
fish, who showed him some codfish that he had slack- 
salted and cured late in the season for his own use, and 
had some boiled for breakfast the morning they left, 
and Arthur noticed a great difference between them 
and the fish he had been accustomed to eat. 

This young man made it a rule to converse with 
every man he met, however apparently ignorant con- 
cerning his own business, however humble that occu- 
pation might be, and thus was all the time obtaining 
and storing up valuable information ; for there is no 
man, however humble his abilities, but has some 
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profitable knowledge and sound practical ideas in re- 
spect to the business to which he has given all his time 
and attention. 

Arthur had no idea, when making these inquiries of 
the skipper, that he should ever deal in fish, but he 
thought a business that gave thousands of men an 
honest living was worth inquiring about at a leisure 
moment, and now found his account in it. Having 
ascertained that the boys were ready to catch and cure 
the fish, he asked the skipper what the price would be. 

" Make your bargain with the boys ; they work for 
me through hakeing, and after that have all they get 
themselves till spring fishing, — it encourages them." 

Fish were then worth two dollars and a quarter 
a quintal, but although their fish were worth more 
for family use than the market fish, the boys agreed to 
deliver them at Central Wharf at two dollars per quin- 
tal as wanted. Number-one mackerel, inspected, were 
worth four dollars a barrel, but the boys sold them to 
him for two seventy-five, which was a quarter off, for 
if they had sold them in the market to export, they 
must have had them inspected, which would have cost 
a dollar ; then the inspector finding barrels (which were 
fifty cents in Portland), and salt enough in addition 
to what was already on the fish to fit them for expor- 
tation, would have made them more, but Arthur 
agreed to find the barrels. 

He engaged with his father (who was coming down 
after haying with staves for himself that he had got 
out the winter before) to buy barrels in Standish for 
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forty cents, and bring them along ; thus his mackerel 
stood him three dollars and fifteen cents. 

Arthur was rather surprised that the boys should 
make the price so low, but he afterwards learned the 
reason from a man on Chebeag. This man told him 
that if they had sold to the fish-stores they would have 
had to take part goods, for which they had no use ; if 
they had put them into the lot with their father, he 
would have sold them perhaps on credit, and not been 
in haste about paying them the money. If they had 
got them inspected, they would have had to pay the 
inspector, and then pay storage in Portland till they 
were sold, for fish were plenty, and they on an island, 
and they preferred to sell lower to a man who would 
pay money and take them oif their hands. 

When they were ready to start, the hearty old skip- 
per filled Jack's bag with dry fish, and gave him a 
mess of fat mackerel strung on a rope, and a glass of 
New England, telling him they were the best mackerel 
for the time of year he had seen, and would make the 
young darkies' faces shine like new- tarred rigging. 
The boys also made Arthur a similar present, for they 
were delighted with the idea of having a cash cus- 
tomer to themselves. 

In this arrangement Arthur trusted to the boys to 
cull the fish ; but if he had had reason to think they 
were giving him twos or threes, he could have called an 
inspector ; besides, it was for their interest to use him 
fairly. 

Jack had a proud spirit of his own, and was espe- 
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cially gratified that Arthur always gave him the title 
of Mr., while everybody else called him Jack Groves, 
The liquor skipper Johnson had given him also dis- 
posed him to be chatty in regard to a subject on which 
he was usually very silent. 

They pulled leisurely through Chebeag narrows, 
just dipping the oars, as they had the whole strength 
of the fiood-tide to aid them, and it was delightfully 
cool on the water. 

" Mr. Groves," said Arthur (little imagining the 
reply his question would elicit), "did your folks live 
in Portland, and was you born there?" 

"No, honey, Fse born in Trinidad ; I was slave, and 
my farder and m udder. I hide away in Mexican ves- 
sel, and came to de States." Then dropping his voice 
to a low tone, and resting on his oar, he said : 

" Massa Lenox, if dis black had his dues, he would 
not hab to be work, work all de time, no saar ; he 
hab money ob his own, and hire uder folks to work 
for him ; he wouldn't be old Jack Groves den." 

"I don't understand you." 

" I'se tell you. After I got clar I sail out ob dis 
place long time 'fore de mast. I was in de brig wid 
Captain Sam Mac. ; we was deep-loaded wid 'lasses, 
bound to dis place. French privateer oberhaul us, 
an' fire de gun, make us heave to, put prize cap'n and 
prize crew board, and order us into French port. 
Dey put de cap'n, mates, and de men in irons, all but 
two men, keep dem to help work ship and pump, 'cause 
she leak some, pay no 'tention to dis darky, make 

13 
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him cook. I'se young den, strong as de lion, quick 
as de eat, not many men now strong as ole Jack, but 
I was stronger an' quicker den.'* 

'' How old are you now ? " 

•*Dunno." 

" Don't know how old you are ? " 

" No, honey." 

" How large was you when you ran away ? ** 

" Big as anybody ; pull oar in de lighter, carry bag 
ob coffee on my head." 

" How many years have you been here, and in what 
year did you come here?" 

" Dunno, honey ; I cook de food, carry it to our 
folks ebery day. Cap'n say to me. Jack, you help 
take de vessel ; I gib you de deck load of 'lasses, ebery 
hogshead on de deck, an' we hab two tier, I get him 
file out de tool-chest, he get himself and de mates clar 
de irons. I sleep in de galley ; dere was one ob our 
men on deck, an' tree of de prize crew, de mate walk- 
ing de deck, and one Frenchman at de helm, two 
more forward keep watch wid our man ; binnacle lamp 
he no burn, 'cause I no put much oil in him ; mate 
call mo to trim de lamp. I put out de lamp, an' 
pitch de Frenchman ober de side, and de helmsman 
ober de stern just like dat (snapping his fingers), 
fasten cabin-door, keep de Frenchmen all below. 
Man forward he knock one Frenchman down wid 
pump-bolt, cap'n an' mate rush up out ob de forecastle 
when dey hear de noise, t'oder Frenchman frightened 
creep under de windlass ; den we hab it all just as we 
Me." 
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** But what did you do with the French prize- 
master and the rest ? ** 

"Dey all go de same way." 

^ But you don't mean to say you threw them all 
overboard." 

Jack, however, became at once very reserved, and 
broke out with bitter feeling : 

" Massa Lenox, dey nebber kept dere word wid me, 
dey nebber could hab taken de vessel widout Jack, an' 
I nebber got de» deck-load, nothin' but my wages, 
same as de rest." 

Jack died about twelve years since, and was miserably 
poor in his old age, but even then retained his facul- 
ties to a wonderful extent, and used to thread his 
grand-daughter's needle for her. Those who kept the 
run of him knew in what vessel and with what captain 
he came to Portland ; conjectured his age at that time, 
and made him to be, at his death, some one hundred 
and ten years of age, others one hundred. During 
the continuance of the lumber trade, Portland could 
boast of the largest and most athletic body of negroes 
that were ever seen together. They were proof alike 
to the sun of Cuba and the rigor of a winter passage 
on the coast, and lived to a great age. Prominent 
among the later negroes was Enoch McLellan, the 
son of Prince, who was owned by William McLellan 
of Gorham, Maine. He was reared on the farm at 
moderate labor, and never knew his own strength till 
he came to Portland and became stevedore. He was 
not so large as many of the other blacks, who were 
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overgrown men, but excelled them all, both in strength 
and activity, and was a great wrestler. When he 
lived on the farm a bet was made that he could not 
haul a pair of the largest cart-wheels up a steep clay 
hill, and a day set for the trial. After the wager was 
made, the black cherished grave doubts as to his 
ability to perform the task, and hauled them up in the 
night to see if he could, then ran them down again, 
preferring rather to decline than make the attempt 
before a great crowd and not succeed. ^ When, however, 
the parties met for the trial, those who had bet against 
him noticed the marks of his feet in the soil and backed 
out. 

There was a company of Penobscot Indians camping 
on Hog Island in Portland harbor ; one of them, 
Sebattis Neptune, was a famous runner. Some of 
Enoch's Gorham friends laid a wager that he could beat 
the Indian on a race from the court-house to the mile- 
post or Hagget's hill. The day was fixed, the crowd 
assembled, and the word given, ''Go.^ 

Enoch took the lead, and reached the goal before 
Sebattis had gone over two-thirds of the distance ; and 
the Indian said : 

**He no run, he fly." 

It is said he once employed six Irishmen to dis- 
charge a vessel, and wanted a large spar, that he was 
to use for a derrick, carried round from near the head 
of one wharf to the head of the opposite wharf. The 
Irishmen took hold, but were unable to carry it. 

^ Can't you lug it?" 
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^ No ; must have more help." 

*' Well, balance it on my shoulder, I can carry it, 
but you must be there to take it off me." 

They put it on his shoulder, and he carried it to the 
spot, while the six walked alongside of him. 

The importance of the negro stevedores and sea- 
men gradually diminished with the decay of the West 
India trade. But the first severe blow was inflicted 
in 1833, when the brig Oscar ^ belonging to Jacob 
Knight, a prominent West India merchant, came into 
Boston with a cargo of molasses. Mr. Knight took 
his blacks and went to Boston to discharge the vessel, 
and bring her back to Portland. He took a large 
crew of the smartest negroes, first-rate hoisters and 
singers, with the tackles and other gear, and Robert 
Craig for leading singer, with the two Shapleigh's, 
Isaiah Thomas, Young, Jere Brown, and Stewart, a 
man of enormous bulk and lungs in proportion. The 
derrick was raised, the gear rove, and Craig com- 
menced his favorite song : 

** Crow, crow; why don't you crow?" 

in tones that were distinctly heard in South Boston, 
East Boston, and over the entire peninsula, while the 
rest of the crew resolved to show the Boston people 
how it was done, put in a fearful chorus of 

** John, Johnnie Crow is a dandy, O." 

In half an hour there were five thousand people on the 
wharf, and the vessel's rigging was filled with boys and 
loafers from the leading-blocks to the cross-trees. 



\ 
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Some one bent on mischief raised the cry of fire ; 
the Old South bell rang ; the firemen turned out, and 
rushed wildly about to find the fire, for there was no 
smoke visible, and no fire telegraph then. At length 
the police were summoned to disperse the crowd and 
stop the noise, and to their infinite disgust the negroes 
were forbidden to sing, upon which they refused to 
work, when the matter was compromised by their 
being permitted to sing in a low tone, with a police- 
man on the quarter-deck to enforce the order. Craig 
avenged himself and his mates by lampooning the 
policeman in his song, and most of the time sung a 
mournful ditty, the chorus of which was : 

" Poor old man." 

In the mean time Knight went among the ship- 
ping, and found cargoes there were discharged with a 
winch, that this required less men, and more work 
could be done in the same time for less money. He 
therefore bought a winch (windlass turned by cranks) 
and brought it home in the brig. The negroes would 
have nothing to do with it, because they could have no 
song, for this machine did not admit of it. There 
was neither poetry, music, nor pleasant associations 
connected with turning a crank, and the Irish filled 
their places; the lumber was cut off; the negroes 
gradually disappeared and sought other employments, 
and the entire course of trade changed. 

William McLellan, a son of Enoch, was for many 
years a night watchman on the wharf of the Port- 
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land steam-packet company in Boston, who, a most 
worthy and reliable man, is said to possess all the 
strength of his father, though not inclined to exhibit 
it in the same way, and is a fair specimen of the 
colored people of Portland in earlier days. 

The first of September Arthur again saw William 
Frost in the streets, and it was soon evident to him, 
by his dress, that he had once more found employment. 
At the head of Central Wharf was a large establish- 
ment carried on by Mr. Fernald, where dry fish were 
pressed into drums for export ; Mr, Fernald was also 
inspector of fish, A large platform was laid at the 
edge of the wharf, on which vast quantities of mackerel 
were landed from the fishing- vessels, weighed, culled 
into ones, twos, and threes, packed in barrels and 
half barrels, additional salt added, pickled and branded 
by the inspector. 

It was a very busy place in the season ; a great num- 
ber of boys, under the direction of competent persons, 
were employed in packing the fish into barrels, and 
putting on the salt. Most of these boys were like 
Arthur Lenox, poor boys of good families, who were 
anxious to earn an honest penny, obtain their 
bread, and take some of the burden oif their parents ; 
and many of them afterwards became ship-masters, 
business men, and most excellent and valuable citizens. 
Some of them were pretty rude, rough characters, who 
had rather fight than eat ; ripe and ready for any mis- 
chief, most of them barefooted, and all of them of that 
class of boys who felt themselves to be as good as other 
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fcihsj and needed not the least urging to resent what 
ther esteemed an insult. 

The offal that fell from the vessels , and the sweep- 
ings of the platform, drew a great number of small 
fish, sculpins, flounders, smelts, tom-cod, and young 
pollock. A great manj men and bovs were always 
there at high water fishing, and loafers looking on. 
One noontime Arthur was hauling mackerel from the 
lower end of the platform before work had begun for 
the afternoon, but the boys were all on the spot. It 
happened on that particular day that the majority of 
the lads were Crorham's Comer boys, or thereabouts, 
then a pretty rough set, ripe for anything, and not par- 
ticular as to the method. There were Foys, Stacys, 
Tuttles, Websters, Vanbuskirks, and Xewbegins. It 
had rained plentifully the day before, and the surface 
of the wharf, cut up by trucks and country teams, was 
not much better than a quagmire. 

Gentlemen who were scrupulous as to appearance, 
to avoid being mired, were fain to take the platform 
and to pick their way among the fish-barrels and pack- 
ers as best they might. 

Arthur had just finished loading some barrels of 
mackerel at the lower part of the platform when he 
heard a terrible uproar among the boys, who were 
yelling, swearing, scooping up the black mud by hand- 
fuls and flinging it at some one ; some were catching 
up the dead fish that had been left on the wharf and 
using them for the same purpose. 
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Jumping on his load for a better view, Arthur saw, 
to his surprise, William Frost in the centre of the 
gang covered with mud, and the recipient of countless 
missiles. 

Quick as lightning the thought arose in Arthur's 
mind, I wonder if that is the position in society the 
squire expects a son of his to occupy, but as he saw a 
great sculpin strike him fair on the side of the face 
and the horns of the fish draw blood, he crushed, by a 
strong exertion of will, the natural impulse to retaliate, 
and pressed through the belligerent crowd to his 
rescue. 

William now found no difficulty in recognizing 
Arthur, but the moment he saw him cried : 

''Oh, Arthur, help me, these horrid wretches will 
murder me I " 

In the mean time some of the boys went on board 
the vessels and filled their hands with some of the 
small mackerel (partly tainted) that the fishermen 
grind up in their bait-mills to raise a school. 

" Take that for your impudence," exclaimed Dandie 
Jack Foy, who had overheard William's remark, 
letting fly a handful of tainted mackerel. Others, 
more ingenious still, obtained a quantity of hake-livers, 
the most oflensive article imaginable, and which they 
would doubtless have administered with right good 
will, had not Arthur come to the rescue. 

Frost started up the wharf amid the jeers of the 
boys, but no sooner had Arthur gone back to his team 
than a number of them pursued him with missiles. 
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At thifl juncture, Mr. Femald appeared, when the 
uproar at once ceased, and the boys returned to their 
work. 

William by this time was so terrified that he dared 
not go on, and in order to keep as far as possible from 
his tormentors, waded through the mud hatlf leg deep, 
and could not feel secure till seated on the truck by 
the side of his protector. 

Arthur certainly had much more reason to be 
ashamed of his company than Frost had to be ashamed 
of him when the former found him loading molasses. 

He was truly in a sorry plight ; his clothes and face 
were covered with mud, his shoes filled with it, and 
his legs smeared to the knees. His shirt-collar and 
bosom were covered with a mixture of mud, mackerel, 
oil, and blood. It might truly be said his own clothes 
abhorred him, and he could not haye been in a worse 
condition unless his vengeful assailants had succeeded 
in administering the hake blubber. 

*'\Vhat shall I do?'' exclaimed the forlorn boy. 
" I can't go to the store, and I'm ashamed to go 
through the streets to my boarding-house in this con- 
dition. If I could only wash my face and get some 
of the mud off I shouldn't feel quite so bad." 

The tears ran down his cheeks. 

" I am going to haul these mackerel to Huckler's 
Row, and I shall go right by our stable. You had 
better keep on the team, I will leave you there till I 
come back, and then I'll help you clean up." 
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When they reached the stable, Arthur locked him 
in, where, lying upon the hay in the loft, he had 
ample time for reflection. 

As for Arthur, he now pitied him from his heart, 
and at his return procured soap and towels from the 
house and cleaned him as he would clean a horse, 
washed the legs of his pants, lent him a clean shirt 
and collar, and thus made him decent to go through 
the streets to his boarding-house. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROST IN SELECT SOCIETT. 

A FEW days after this affair Lenox was hauling 
drums of dry fish from Fernald's, and said to 
Dandie Foy, who was a leader among the ruder por- 
tion of the boys, and a desperate fighter : 

*' What did you all set upon that young gentleman 
for the other day ? What had he done to you ? Don't 
you know he could take you up for assault and battery, 
summon me, the crew of the fisherman, and that man 
who was stubshodding on the top of that pile of boards, 
as witnesses, and you'd be put where the dogs wouldn't 
bark at you ? " 

^^ He came down the wharf with his nose stuck up 
in the air like a mackerel schooling, looking so big, 
sass'd me, ordered me to get out of the way for a dirty 
brute, and trod on my bare toes. I had my hand full 
of salt, and I flung it in his face, and he kicked me ; 
I sung out 'Gorham's Corner boys,' and all our fellers 
went for him. I guess he was dirtier than we was by 
the time we got through with him. I tell you 'tain't 
no sort of use for anybody, no matter if he's the king, 
to strike or sass a Gorham's Corner boy : touch one, 
you touch the whole." 
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•'You make good wages packing mackerel, don't 
you ? " 

*' Yes, I tell you we do while it lasts. We get two 
cents a barrel, and I can pack seventy barrels in a day 
if they're big number ones ; it don't take but about a 
hundred to fill a barrel. Some can pack more than 
that." 

" Well, Dandie, you know that it is the merchants 
who buy these mackerel, and that they and their clerks 
want to pass on this platform when it is muddy. If 
you insult them or their clerks, and don't make way 
for them, and give them a reasonable chance, it will 
get to Mr. Fernald's cars, and he will discharge you, 
and hire bovs who'll mind their own business." 

" I was minding my own business ; there was room 
enough for him to pass both sides of me. I was at 
work, and he wasn't, only walking along, and could 
have turned out ; anybody else would have done it. 
Captain Clap would, Mr. Luther Dana, Mr. Fox, 
Judge Widgery, or Captain Greely ; but he was too 
everlasting big. I tell you 'twon't be good for him 
to come through Gorham's Corner any night after dark ; 
we've spotted him." 

Arthur had the future of William in view while 
talking with the boy, and it was of little use to work 
upon his moral nature or his fears, so made his. appeal 
to his pocket, and resolved when he met William 
again to caution him in relation to Gorham's Comer. 

Frost was often obliged after this to pass down the 
wharf, but he always took the opposite side, and 
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passed quickly along, looking neither to the right nor 
left, but with his nose and eyes cast down. The 
packers, although they laughed and jeered among 
themselves at his expense, neither shouted nor flung 
mud, proving the eflScacy of Arthur's remonstrance 
with Dandie. 

After this affair William's treatment of Arthur was 
all that could be desired. He entreated and begged 
the latter not to mention what had taken place in any 
way, lest the matter should become known at home, 
and Arthur never opened his lips in respect to the 
matter ; still it got abroad, as bad news ever will, and 
reached Fryeburgh before six months. 

One of the clerks at Boyd's, who disliked William 
extremely, and had been on the worst of terms with 
him while the former was with Mr. Boyd, was on the 
opposite wharf, and, much to his satisfaction, wit- 
nessed the whole proceeding. 

It was now the first of October, and Arthur was 
hauling dry fish to Shaw's. While he was carrying 
them into the store, one of the clerks asked him to go 
into the cellar and help him remove some barrels of 
pork in order to come to several barrels and firkins of 
shipping-butter that a merchant on the wharf wanted to 
look at. 

^* Here is but a small lot," said the merchant. 

The clerk replied that it was too early in the season 
to have much butter, as it was not brought in large 
quantities till later. 

*^ I have some butter I should like to sell you," said 
Arthur. 
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"Where IS it?" 

" In the country ; but I can deliver it in a week if 
that will answer your purpose." 

" Ten days will do ; but I should not be willing to 
take butter without seeing it. What is the price?" 

" Ten cents." 

Arthur named the price he knew was asked for the 
butter in the cellar. 

"I will have it brought in, and if it is not as good, 
or better, than this, you need not take it." 

" I'll take eleven hundred-weight if it's good as this, 
or fourteen hundred- weight if you have it." 

Arthur sent the money to his father to buy more, 
and haul it in. When the butter came there was a 
great contrast between it and that in Shaw's cellar. 

Arthur's butter, to be sure, was of a poor quality, 
most of it having been made while the cattle were in 
the barn (and no one at that day was in the habit of 
giving cows meal, or even good hay ; they ate the 
rough fodder, and the poorest hay, the best being 
given to the oxen), but it was in such shape that it ap- 
peared to be quite another article. This butter came 
out of a cool, clean, country cellar, and though most 
of the firkins had been used before, they were scoured 
white by the hands of Mrs. Lenox, the butter put down 
by her, covered with salt on top and a white cloth, 
and some of it was as good as the average of butter 
brought to market ; while the greater part of Shaw's 
had lain since the middle of March in a damp cellar, 
packed in old firkins and pork or beef barrels, with 
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larsre wooden covers on which the tare was marked 
with lamp-black. In many cases it had been rubbed 
before it was dry, and the black paint smeared all over 
the covers that had likewise been trampled on with 
dirty feet, by those going over the cellar to look for 
other things. 

The surface of the butter was as full of holes as the 
surface of a clam-bed, the butter-tryer having been 
pressed into it many times, and the core put back in a 
careless, slovenly way. 

The merchant was well pleased with the butter, and 
after paying the money, offered to give the market- 
price for a thousand-weight more on the fifteenth of 
January, or if he had not that amount, would take 
whatever he might bring him, but would not exceed 
that amount. 

In the evening Arthur talked the matter over with 
his father in respect to obtaining a thousand-weight 
more. Mr. Lenox thought he could get a large part 
of it, and Arthur told him to buy the rest of the 
country traders, offering them the same price in cash 
that they gave to pay in goods, saying he wanted to 
keep his customer, the first one he ever had, and 
would do it if he made less, telling his father if he 
could not get butter to take beeswax. 

*' What in the world will you do with beeswax ? " 

** Sell it to the Catholics to make wax candles ; the 
merchant would rather have that than butter, I know.'* 

In the mean time Arthur had sent word to the 
island, and the Johnson boys brought up the fish. 
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He loaded his father with twenty-eight hundred and 
forty weight of dry fish and mackerel. 

The mackerel had cost Arthur much less than the 
country trader could buy his mackerel for, and they 
were salted just enough to preserve them ; had been 
kept all the fall in a cool fish-house in pickle, and 
were put on the wharf without any expense of storage 
directly from the boat ; and it was the same with the 
dry fish : they were slack-salted, and there was as 
much difference between these fish of both kinds, and 
the fish carried back by the country trader, as there is 
between the corned meat of the butcher and the salt 
beef put up for export or use on shipboard. The 
butter was also put directly from the team on ship- 
board, so Arthur had no occasion to use the cellar of 
Maxwell. He had saved the price of inspection, and 
the profit of the fish-dealer, which the country dealer 
who bought at second-hand had to pay, and had 
obtained his fish at less than market-price by pur- 
chasing of these boys, and it cost him no more to take 
his merchandise back and forth. For these reasons he 
could afford to sell a better article for the same price, 
and make more than the traders, for this was his busi- 
ness, he made a specialty of it, and put his heart in 
it ; whereas it was only a part of the trader's work, 
and a part he most heartily hated, and would much 
rather never have seen a pound of butter, grumbled 
because he had to take it, and slapped it into any old 
barrel or firkin and sent it off. Mrs. Lenox did very 
differently, as we have before said. The buying of it 
14 
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was no great tax upon Mr. Lenox's time, for his wife 
and boys attended to that, and he seldom had to come 
from the field. 

After paying his father for hauling, Arthur found 
he had made thirty-five dollars on his butter, and it 
had not interfered in the least with his work, for his 
father had put the butter on board the ship, Lnd the 
Johnson boys had landed the fish. 

" That will do pretty well," said Arthur. " I wonder 
what else I could have done with a hundred and forty 
dollars to make it earn thirty-five dollars in six months 
with no trouble to myself." 

When his father was fitted out, and the Johnsons 
paid, he had two hundred and twenty-nine dollars left. 
There was also another advantage that is worth 
mentioning. He bought of the Johnsons by the quin- 
tal, which is gross weight, one hundred and twelve 
pounds for a hundred ; this allowance is made by the 
fishermen for shrinkage, to those who buy of them ; but 
these fish had been cured some time, and the shrinkage 
amounted to little or nothing; whereas the country 
trader often bought of sharp merchants who purchased 
'directly from Cape Cod vessels and got their one 
hundred and twelve pounds for a hundred, and sold to 
the country trader directly by net weight, and thus 
threw the shrinkage on the latter. 

John Lenox did not by any means lack shrewd- 
ness, and when he reached home with his fish invited 
Uncle Abe to dinner, and Mrs. Lenox cooked some of 
the mackerel, having freshened them well by soaking 
in water. 
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Uncle Abe was delighted with the mackerel, both 
as to relish and size, and when he went home at night 
Mr. Lenox gave him a large codfish and sent his 
youngest boy to carry it for him. 

Mr. Lenox could not possibly have had a better 
advertisement, because Uncle Abe being past labor, 
but still able to walk with a cane, went all over town, 
was universally loved and respected, and was so com- 
panionable and full of old-time stories, that everybody 
was delighted to have him in the house, and kept him 
all night, if possible, — which was not easily done, as, 
like most aged people, he wanted to sleep on his own bed. 

The old gentleman sung the praises of Lenox's 
mackerel. "They were not," he said, ''like those the 
traders had, small and thin, with no more fat on them 
than there is on a hen's forehead, and salt as beef's 
brine ; but great large fat mackerel, just salt enough 
for a relish, and nothing more." 

The dry fish also came in for their share of enco- 
miums — so large and thick, and not all eaten up with 
salt, and hard as a piece of horn, or else red, slimy, 
and half rotten, like many fish he saw brought to that 
place ; but just as tender and toothsome when they 
were boiled, and not salt at all, and so tender to chop 
for hash : they might ask Sarah, his darter ; and he 
didn't ask a cent more'n the traders did for their'n,— ^ 
a leetle more for the mackerel ; and well he might — 
they were worth double ; and Sarah *' declared to man 
she'd never have any other fish, and Mr. John would 
take butter, or b«es-wax, or cheese, and pay one 
quarter cash." 
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''I think," said he, "'tis everybody's bounden duty 
to trade with Mr. Lenox, for he was an upright, hard- 
working man, and kept up the honor of the town of 
Fryeburgh till he was disabled ; and though they 
brought men from far and near, the man was never 
found who could lift his load or lay him on his back." 

Between Uncle Abe and his ''darter" Mr. Lenox 
was so extensively and favorably known, that people 
came in great numbers to trade with him, and from 
long distances, for Fryeburgh was then the great 
centre of trade for the surrounding country. People 
from Coos brought cheese. He sold the mackerel for 
twelve cents apiece; he gave two. It took about a 
hundred of them to fill a barrel. Arthur gave his 
father a cent a pound for hauling and selling. Thus, 
for what cost him six cents he obtained a pound and 
a half of butter, worth (after it was in Portland and 
the hauling paid) fifteen cents ; for though he was 
willing to pay a quarter money, most people preferred 
to have the fish, as the amount of butter brou<rht at 
once was small, and many brought so little. 

While the price of fish was high, Mr. Lenox offset 
it by lacing liberal in other respects. If a person 
wanted two, three, or four fish, and they came to a 
little more than the price of the butter, he would not 
cut a fish, but throw it in. If the butter came to 
more, he would pay the money, or, if they wanted it, 
pay all money. It was the same with the dry fish : 
people were pleased with them because they were not 
too salt, nor broken and soiled, but had been care* 
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fully handled and kept from the sun and dust; for 
Arthur gave his father an old sail to protect them on 
the road, and dry fish were much more in demand in 
the country than mackerel, and could be kept better. 

The frugal parents, by long and stern necessity 
being forced to close calculations, made other small 
savings. When Mrs. Lenox made soap in the spring, 
she put her hot lye and new soap into the mackerel 
barrels, pouring it from one to another. It is very 
difficult to cleanse a mackerel barrel so that it can be 
used a second time ; but this did it most effectually. 
If a hoop was wanting, Mr. Lenox cut a birch in the 
woods and put it on. Mrs. Lenox also washed the 
salt left in the barrels, and pounded it in a mortar for 
family use. 

The neighbors were so much pleased with the qual- 
ity of the articles, that some who had butter made in 
June and September brought it in for barter. Thus 
Mr. Lenox obtained more than the thousand-wei^fht 
(considerable of which was of excellent quality), three 
hundredweight of cheese, and fifty pounds of bees- 
wax, by Christmas, and wrote to Arthur, who replied 
that as it was good sledding, he had better haul it 
down, if he could, as it would cost him nothing to 
store it there, and the going might be bad when it was 
wanted. The mackerel were now all gone, and the 
dry fish nearly so, being sold to individuals in quan- 
tities of from fifty to two hundred weight, to carry 
them through the winter. 

As there was not sufficient butter and cheese to 
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make a full load, Mr. Lenox took this opportunity to 
carry some produce of his own to market, and set out. 

When the butter came, Arthur showed it to the 
merchant, and gave him his option to give the market- 
price for shipping-butter, and permit him to take out 
the firkins marked dairy buttery or average the price. 
As he only wanted a thousand- weight, the merchant 
preferred to take only the shipping-butter, saying it 
would all have to be sold at the West Indies for the 
same price ; and Arthur kept those firkins till the 
roads were bad in the spring, then sold it for family 
butter at a shilling a pound. He had paid no more 
per pound than for the rest, except that instead of a 
quarter money, he paid a third. 

Arthur had every reason to be satisfied with this ad- 
venture, for he had not expected to make much on the 
fish, but merely to save himself or make a very small 
profit, his object being principally to afford his father 
a load both ways, pay him for his labor, and give him 
such employment in the winter as to occupy his mind 
and keep him from worrying about his inability to per- 
form severe labor, which he was much inclined to do. 
But in most cases he had doubled his money several 
times, and in all had made a handsome profit. 

Now that Mr. Lenox had commenced to sell fish, it 
was necessary that he should have them constantly on 
hand ; and as the neighborhood was quite well sup- 
plied for some time, and the quantity required would 
not be large, Arthur loaded his father back with dry 
fish and mackerel, about ten hundred of both kinds, 
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and made up the load with fresh fish, frozen, that the 
Johnsons had been catching for him. He told his 
« father to sell all along the road after he got to Stand- 
ish, seventeen miles from Portland, as at that distance 
they would bear a good price. 

He then filled a box with both dry and fresh fish, 
directed to Elijah Davis, of Gorham, and requested 
his father to leave it at Alexander McLellan's store, 
and have it set in a cool place, and word sent to 
Davis. Arthur had not forgotten the night at Daddy 
Woodbines'. 

" But if I come again after fish, what am I to do 
for a load down ? There is no more butter to haul ; 
and I have nothinor worth coming: for.*' 

*' What have Ned Capen and hh father been about 
all the fall and thus far in the winter? " 

" Making shooks, and have had a hand with them." 

" I judged as much. Well, tell Ned to take his 
horse, and you and he load with shooks. I'll buy 'em, 
and give the market-price, and load you both back 
with fish." 

" We never could sell so many fish ; 'twould glut 
the market." 

" Never mind ; bring the shocks. I want to see 
you both here together ; and if I don't load you, I'll 
pay your expenses on the road." 

Arthur now put half a chest of tea, a barrel of 
sugar, a barrel of molasses, and a bag of coffee, on 
his father's team, and when he remonstrated at the 
large amount of the present, and said they should 
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never use it up, told him he could sell what he did 
not want to the folks who came to buy fish. He aho 
sent fifty pounds of cotton wool to his mother, a pair 
of shoes, and some smaller presents to Will and John. 

Thus did this noble-spirited, affectionate boy begin 
to verify the remark made to his mother when about to 
leave home, that he thought he could be of more benefit 
to his father by going than by remaining. The reader 
will recollect the conversation with his mother. 

Arthur bought the shooks in order to make a load 
for his father and bring Ned Capen to Portland, for 
he had a new enterprise in hand, and knew he could 
pile up the shooks in Maxwell's stable free of expense, 
where they would not become weather-stained ; and 
when the going was bad, and some merchant wanted a 
few shooks to fill a contract, could sell them at a profit. 

Arthur, as our readers are aware, was not only an 
observer of the Sabbath, but a regular attendant at 
meeting. The first Sabbath he spent in Portland, 
being a stranger, he went in search of a place of -wor- 
ship. The tall spire of the first parish attracted his 
attention, but seeing several carriages and many richly- 
dressed people going in, he passed on, and upon 
coming to the corner of Chestnut Street espied a 
house of less pretensions, both as respected the build- 
ing itself and the worshippers. 

No sooner had he approached the door than a thick- 
set, black-bearded man stepped up and asked him if 
he would take a seat. Arthur replying in the afiSrma- 
tive, the person (whom he afterward found was Deacon 
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Lew Gooding) took him into the pew with him, and 
for the first time in his life, Arthur found himself in n 
Methodist meeting. After the service quite a number 
of persons of both sexes shook him by the hand with- 
out the formality of introduction, calling him brother, 
and asking him to make himself at home, for where 
the Spirit of the Lord was, there was liberty. 

" These are kindly, social people," said Arthur, ''and 
I will come again." 

He continued to do so till he went to work for Max- 
well, who was a member of the congregation, and then 
took a seat with him. 

Arthur's parents were Congregationalists, and he 
naturally felt inclined to that form of worship, to 
which he had been accustomed from childhood, and as 
the fame of Dr. Pay son was filling the land, went to 
hear him. 

The house was crowded. No one offered him a 
seat ; but glancing at the gallery, he saw in some pews 
that were reserved for negroes many of his old ac- 
quaintances seated — Stedman Shepard, Joe Brown, 
Will Gardiner, John Doosenbury, several of the Wil- 
sons, and Antonio Davis. He made his way there, 
and sat down with them ; was so much interested that 
he went again in the afternoon ; was then given a seat ; 
continued to attend ; at length hired a sitting. One 
evening he went to a social meeting, but found upon 
arriving at the vestry a notice on the door saying that 
on account of some repairs that were being made, the 
service for that evening: would be held in the church. 
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In half an hour, to the surprise of Maxwell, Arthuf 
came back. 

" Guess you've had a short meetin'.** 
** Such a meeting as I never went to before." 
" Why, what was the matter with it? " 
"Matter with it, is it? I was there about the time 
it began, and the people had not fairly sat down afore 
they began to sneeze. The minister got up with a 
paper in his hand, and said: 'Brethren, before com- 
mencing the services of this — is — is — achew I I 
would say a — a — achew-w-w ! Brethren, I would 
read the following no — no — no — achew — achew ! * 
Then I began to sneeze fearfully, and finding I couldn't 
stop, came home, and left the minister trying to read 
his notice, and all the rest sneezing, achew ! achew I 
1 hope I've got through now." 

" Somebody has put bayberry snuff, or some such 
thing, on the floor. Didn't you smell anything?" 

''No, I didn't smell anything; but Nancy Hanson, 
just as I got up to come away, said it was the evil 
one trying to break up the meeting, and was going on, 
when she began to sneeze, and had to stop." 

While they were discussing the matter. Captain Nat 
Blake came in to see Maxwell about some trucking he 
wanted done the first thing in the morning. 

'' I can explain it," says the captain ; '' it was black 
pepper." 

** Pepper ! " said Maxwell. " Who could put pepper 
enough on the floor of that great house to set every- 
body going at the rate Arthur tells of ? " 
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^ Well, there's more'n three thousand bags under the 
floor, not on it. That English ship bound to Halifax 
that came in here in distress, had to discharge, had a 
lot of pepper, and it was put in the cellar of that 
church. Anthony Bracket hauled it there ; and if they 
don't get it out before Sunday, they'll have a lively 
time of it. Nobody'll go to sleep in church." 

Many of the original meeting-houses had large cel- 
lars under them adapted to storage, and regularly used 
for that purpose, as in this case. Sometimes it was 
productive of much inconvenience. We have known 
a strong and persistent odor of West India rum, mo- 
lasses, and drugs, to pervade the edifice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A HINT, NOTHING MORE. 



WHEN Mr. Lenox and Ned Capen arrived with 
the shooks, and had put up their teams, Max- 
well invited them both to take supper, and spend the 
nit'ht at his house. After they were seated around 
the fire for a sociable evening's chat, Arthur said : 

" Father, I think I have heard you say some time 
that when you was a young man you spent several 
winters in Canada hunting and trapping." 

"That's so, Arthur. I was with Uncle Abe when I 
was nineteen, with a Canadian by the name of Dupois 
when I was twenty-one, and with Uncle Abe two 
winters running after that, about the last of his going, 
and I've logged on the Canada lines, and driven logs 
about the head- waters of the Saco." 

" Then you are acquainted with all that country ? " 

''Indeed I am." 

" And know the way to Quebec ? " 

" As well as I know the way from Fryeburgh to 
Conway ; I've been there time and again to sell furs." 

Arthur Lenox was one of those boys who are bom 
into the world with eyes and ears, and make use of 
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them, take note, and draw inferences from matters 
that most persons would consider of little or no impor- 
tance. 

After making these inquiries, Arthur sat looking 
into the fire occupied with his own reflections, till his 
father, whose attention had been given to some pro- 
posal of Capen, said : 

"Why do you ask those questions, my son?" 

" Because I want you to take some fish to Quebec." 

"Whew!" exclaimed Capen, "that would be a 
speculation." 

"I am not willing you should go alone, but I think 
there's profit in it, and I bought the shooks in good 
part to get Ned Capen down here where I could have 
him all to myself, and talk it into him and you. 
You can leave home as well as not ; mother and the 
boys can barter fish for butter, and the Johnsons have 
got fish enough caught and frozen to load you." 

" I never heard of such a wild thing in all my born 
days. Why, it's two hundred miles ; if we could get 
there, the expense would eat the fish all up." 

"Must not have much expense." 

" I can take the fish there at very little expense, 
and without loss ; but whether there would be much 
profit in it is more than I am able to say. What 
made you think of it, Arthur; I never heard you 
mention Canada before in my life." 

"I will tell you. Six months ago I was at Hope 
Island to see the Johnsons, and there I met another 
Mr. Johnson, a cousin of bis, who said his father 
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toojc up the land on that island, and he was born 
there, but now they lived on Bailey's Island, and he 
was telling Johnson what a trade they had in the win- 
ter with the Canadians who came down there with their 
teams, and bought frozen fish enough to go through 
Lent. He said the men who drove the teams were 
French Canadians, could not speak a word of English, 
but there was one man who employed them w^ho 
could speak English, and bought the fish. I thought 
if they wanted fish enough to go through all that to 
get them, they must bear a good price there. A good 
many people, when they have nothing else to do in 
the winter, take fish into Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, and peddle them out, and that keeps the 
price down, but you'd have nobody in your way on 
the route, I propose." 

" It costs these Canadians nothing to live ; they are 
more'n half Indian," said Mr. Lenox. 

"That's true. This man said five or six of 'em 
would hire a room, take a fish, and cut it up just as it 
was, fins, head, tail, and inwards, and clap it into 
the pot ; then bring out a great loaf of bread as big as 
a pumpkin, frozen like a rock, cut it up with a hatchet, 
and raw salt pork that they roasted before the fire, and 
that was their living." 

" What did they give for their fish ? " 

" Only nine shillings or two dollars a hundred ; the 
head man was sharp as a needle, would give no more 
than the market-price, and there's such a large winter 
school comes right into the shore that every fisher- 
man has more than he knows what to do with." 
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^ What were they worth when they got 'em home ? " 

'*He said, as near as he could find out, ninepence, 
and sometimes more, and there was no trouble in 
keeping them as long as you liked in that climate." 

" It is a leisure time with me ; I have no way to 
earn much of anything, and Ned has made all the 
shooks he means to make. We could not live quite 
as cheap as the French Canadians, but we could carry 
our own hay, provender, and provisions, and if the fish 
bring anything near what you suppose, it would be 
the best business we could follow." 

'' How much can we haul ? " asked Capen. 

" Thirty-five hundred apiece." 

" Thirty-five hundred ! Half that would be nearer 
to it." 

" We must load heavy to make anything ; the more 
we carry the more we make, for it costs just as much 
to haul a light load as a heavy one. We will start 
with thirty-five hundred each ; you can't load two 
horses such going as it is now, and after we leave 
Fryeburgh, we've no calculations to make for bare 
ground. If we find we've got too much, when we get 
home we can leave some for my boys to sell. We 
shall be lightening the load ; we shall give away some at 
the logging-camps to pay for our keeping. If we find 
we are too heavily loaded, when we get fairly started 
we can sell, and the farther we go the more we shall 
get for our fish ; or we can bury what quantity we like 
in the snow, take and sell them when we come back." 

^ I see I don't know anything about it, Mr. Lenox ; 
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go ahead ; I'll go, and do the best I can ; but can we 
get 80 many fish ? " 

** Yes ; the Johnsons have got nearly that now, and 
they can get what they want of the Little Johns on 
Cushing's Island." 

John Lenox, who had received the proposition of 
his son with great coolness at first, became more and 
more interested as he thought of it ; the idea of once 
more breathing the free air of the woods seemed to 
renew the enthusiasm of his youth ; his health, like- 
wise, by reason of the relief he had obtained through 
Arthur, was much improved, and his muscles began 
to recover their wonted tone. He could now work all 
day, and was forty pounds heavier than at the same 
time one year before. Hope had put new life into 
him, the fire had rekindled in his eyes, and his wife 
declared that his look now at times reminded her of 
tlie days when he was preparing for a log-rolling or 
wrestling match. 

'* There is another matter to be settled," said Mr. 
Lenox ; " the rate of hauling, how are we going to 
come at that ? " 

" We can buy the fish in shares, and share the 
profits," said Arthur, *' I paying you for hauling and 
selling my part ; or I will furnish the fish, and pay you 
for your labor, — which will you do ? " 

"I have got no money," said Mr. Lenox. 

"Neither have I," said Ned. 

"If you prefer to go shares, I'll lend you the 
money, and all share alike in the profits ; you shall 
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haul and sell my part free of charge, or I'll give you a 
cent and a half a pound for hauling and selling ; you 
shall carry provisions for yourselves and horses, but 
may eat as many of my fish as you like, or may give 
away a mess at a logging-camp, or may pay for your 
lodmnor and stable-room for the horses in fish. I qon- 
eider that a fair offer. Half a cent pays for hauling 
goods to Fryeburgh, and I offer a cent and a half." 

*'I won't go shares, because there's a good deal of 
risk about it, and we might be brought in debt to you ; 
I'll take the cent and a half." 

" So will I," said Mr. Lenox. 

'* I don't consider there's any risk about it. If the 
Canadians will come two hundred miles to buy fish, 
they won't refuse to buy 'em when brought to their 
doors. The men who go to Harps well buy to sell 
again. January thaw is over, so you won't lose the 
fish by their spoiling, and if you can't get to Canada, 
you can sell 'em on the road. Fish will sell for more 
than enough to pay expenses as soon as you are ten 
miles from Portland." 

The weather was sharp, the roads smooth, most 
excellent sledding, and they set out each with thirty- 
six hundred-weight of fish, for which Arthur paid the 
Johnsons one hundred and eight dollars. 

They never sold a fish on the road, though they 
had abundant opportunity. When they reached Frye- 
burgh, Mr. Lenox said to Edward Capen : 

"Now, Edward, we must fling overboard all our 
Yankee notions about hauling and looks, and rig up 
15 
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Canadian fashion. Our object is to get these fish 
through in the best manner possible, and you may 
depend upon it you can't tell one of these French 
Canadians — half French and half English, or half 
French and half Indian, or all French, who can neither 
read nor write — anything about getting a load through 
snow." 

"I leave it all with you, Mr. Lenox; do as you 
think best." 

** I know all the Canadian ways, and I shall follow 
their fashion.* I know their lingo too, and that will 
be a help when we get there." 

Ned Capen was a cooper, and so was his father. 
In the summer they attended to their farm, but in the 
fall, after harvest, and during the winter, made shooks 
from staves which they also rived themselves from oak 
that grew on their own land. Mr. Lenox could also 
handle tools, and made his own yokes, carts, and 
most other farming implements. 

They now took four hundred-weight of fish from 
one of the loads, and on this they put their provisions, 
snow-shoes, guns, and steel traps, blankets, some 
pieces of iron chain, and other ironwork that they 
might need. They next planed out perfectly smooth 
on one side several pieces of oak board less than half 
an inch in thickness, and put them on the sleds, to- 
gether with the runners, — for frame sleds "got out" 
and bent, — and the standards ; also a narrow axe, 
hatchet, cooper's draw-shave, and an auger, some short 
pieces of chain, and books for the breeching. While 
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making their preparations they sold three hundred- 
weight of fish in Fryeburgh for six cents per pound, 
and left the four hundred for the boys to sell there or 
in Hiram 9 Cornish, or some of the neighboring towns, 
as they might light on a market, or to barter them for 
butter. As they had a colt they were just beginning 
to put to work, the youngsters were delighted with 
the idea of trading. 

They now set out with thirty-two hundred and fifty 
weight of fish each, which, with their hay, provender, 
provisions for themselves and other appliances, made 
their loads nearly as heavy as before the fish were 
taken off. The sledding was so good that notwith- 
standing the weight of their loads, they were able to 
keep the horses on the trot over all the descending and 
much of the level ground, made thirty miles the first 
day, and sold a hundred- weight of fish on the road at 
seven cents. They now raised the price to eight centSf 
and spent a good part of the morning in selling at the 
town in which they stopped, and to many people whom 
they met on the road, also at farm-houses, and in thii 
way disposed of three hundre<l-weight morc^ whir.h «o 
delayed them that with difltculty they roachcHl Far- 
mington that night. Mr. Lenox migtit have Utkm m 
more direct route, but he was influanced by iUe Miato 
of the roads and the advantage of ptii^mng through 
towns where he might dispose of his M\f and while 
thus heavily laden, find the best and most frequantad 
roads. 

At this place they were overtaken by a snow-storm, 
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and while waiting for the roads to be broken out, they 
sold three hundred-weight more. 

From here, as they travelled on, their loads were 
constantly lightening, and the roads getting more 
difficult, till they crossed the Kennebec and struck the 
route travelled by the Canadians themselves on their 
way to and from Quebec, Portland, and Harpswell, 
and when they were within about thirty miles of the 
forks of the Kennebec, had but thirteen hundred-weight 
offish apiece, remaining. 

Capen, who had been so much surprised that Mr. 
Lenox should attempt to haul such enormous loads, 
was now equally alarmed at their rapid diminution, 
and exclaimed : 

'* Why, Mr. Lenox, I hope you are not going to 
sell any more fish on the way. I thought the reason 
we were hauling these fish clear to Canada was, that 
they brought a great price there, but if we sell 'em all 
on the road, or most all before we get there, we shan't 
get enough to pay our expenses." 

** We must sell them, for we've got more than we 
can haul to Canada now." 

** More than we can haul ! I've only got thirteen 
hundred for two horses, and they'll haul a ton any- 
where." 

" We have got sixty or seventy miles of wilderness 
to go through on this and the other side of the Canada 
line, where for many a mile we shaL probably have 
to break our own road with snow four feet deep. 
There's only two towns between us and the woods, 
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they won't buy many fish, for the people are poor in 
the new settlements, and the last place, Moscow, was 
incorporated only about four years ago." 

" If it's going to be so bad as you say, perhaps we 
shan't get to Canada at all." 

" I reckon we shall get there and get a good price 
for the fish, but I made up my mind, when we started, 
that Arthur should make no loss if I could help it ; and 
he won't, for if we should turn back now and sell the 
remainder of these fish at the prices we have sold, he 
would make money, and I know we can at any rate by 
taking a different route." 

Mr. Lenox continued to sell, and when they reached 
Moscow, about the middle of the afternoon, they had 
on each load about twelve hundred-weight. 

After leaving this place the road was sometimes, for 
a mile or more, as smooth as glass, where the logging 
teams, with their enormous burdens of logs, came into 
and followed it for a space ; then again the snow would 
be loose and up to the sled-bars, and Capen soon began 
to perceive, by the sweating of his team, that twelve 
hundred was something of a load to drag day after day 
in loose snow. Before sunset they came to a logging- 
camp of twelve men, who gave them a hearty welcome, 
made room for them to sleep by their fire, and all 
working toj^ether made a shelter for the horses in a 
short time. Lenox presented his hosts with several 
large fish ; they were provided with pork and bread, and 
a chowder was soon under way, and the loggers repaid 
the gift of Lenox with an abundance of bear-meat. 
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Warned by what he had seen of the state of the roads 
during that day, Lenox began the next morning to 
prepare for anticipated difficulties. 

As has been said, they had brought with them 
the runners and standards of four sleds. Cuttinc; 
down some oak saplings, they made the bars and 
the side pieces to receive the standards, and put 
them together. These sleds were very high, and 
as light as was consistent with strength. They were 
now turned bottom up, and boards brought for the 
purpose, and made pliable with boiling water, were 
fastened to the bars and turned up in front, thus 
uniting the properties of a sleigh and a sled, the height 
of the runners, and the boards on the bottom, prevent- 
ing it from burying in the snow. The cross-bar, in- 
stead of being, as usual, at, or at least within a few 
inches of the ends of the arms, was nearly two feet 
distant, and instead of the latter being mortised into the 
forward bar, or roller, as is customary, an iron chain 
was attached to the middle of the cross-bar and fastened 
under the sled where the arms played. Thus there 
was no cross-bar or bar of any kind to drag along in 
the deep snow, but the smooth bottom boards slipped 
easily over it. Stakes fastened with withes were used 
to confine the fish, and the loads that before were 
hauled on two sleds were placed on four, with six hun- 
dred weight on each sled. They now took leave of 
the lumbermen, and started with one horse fastened 
behind the other, but after travelling a few miles the 
fastening was removed, the beasts following of their 
own accord. 
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If our young readers will reflect a moment, they 
will perceive the object of this Canadian method. 
When two horses are harnessed abreast, each one 
makes his own track, and if the snow is loose and deep 
is breaking a new road all the while ; besides, horses 
abreast cannot handle themselves as well as when 
single, and worry and crowd each other; but when 
four horses are following one another, the first one 
breaks the road, the others tread in his tracks, the 
second has an easier task than the first, and the fourth 
than the third, and after a while the rear horse is put 
first. They were now in the wilderness, the road but 
little trodden, and Capen was astonished to observe 
how much easier his horses hauled the same load on 
these two homely vehicles than they did on the nicely 
made and more pretentious ones he had brought from 
home. 

The next day after leaving the logging-camp was 
fine, and they made good progress, camping at night 
in a thick growth of spruce which afforded shelter for 
the horses from the wind, where, being well fed and 
blanketed, they passed the night comfortably. Lenox 
and Capen built a huge fire of large logs and dead 
wood that the forest furnished in abundance ; covered 
the ground from which the fire had melted the snow 
with hemlock brush, and, well protected with blankets 
and buffalo skins, slept in the open air. Lenox had 
brought a steel trap with him, which he baited with 
fish, saying as he did so : 

" Coons often come out in soft weather ; I saw some 
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tracks that looked fresh ; they are as fond of fish as a 
cat." 

In the morning they had a coon for breakfast. 
The succeeding morning was fine, but about nine 
o'clock the wind rose and blew a gale. Snow drifted 
in and completely obliterated the track, leaving 
them no guide but the spotted trees. The land be- 
came rough, alternating with sharp hills and deep 
ravines. They were compelled to change their horses 
frequently, and in many places to tread the road 
themselves before the forward horse. 

As night drew on they came to a place where a 
stream of water, pouring over a precipice, ran into the 
Kennebec River ; the water was frozen except just 
where it fell over the rocks, and they could hear the 
sound of it beneath the ice. Here they resolved to 
stop and build a permanent shelter as a place of refuge 
should they be overtaken by a storm on their return, 
and to keep their horses from perishing during the 
night. They were not long about it. Scraping away 
the snow at the bottom of a perpendicular ledge, they 
built their camp against the rock, that forming the 
back wall. The great strength of Lenox was now 
most valuable. Capen cut the small logs and carried 
them on his shoulder, and laid up the walls of a camp 
large enough to contain both themselves and the 
beasts. The roof was easily and quickly formed by 
laying long stiff poles from the walls to the top of 
the ledge, and putting on brush, which was amply 
sufficient to keep out snow. They left an opening h&* 
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tween the end wall and the ledge to serve the purpose 
of entrance. There was no time to gather moss or 
procmre clay to stop the openings between the logs, 
but they formed a most effectual protection, for as the 
walls were low they cut a large quantity of brush, 
and heaped against them many feet in thickness, till 
the whole structure resembled a brush heap ; the floor 
was thickly strewn with brush, and the horses led in 
and fed. A bush served the purpose of a door, and 
the flre was made against the ledge, and a hole in the 
roof permitted the smoke to escape. Night came on 
and snow began to fall just as they had completed 
their arrangements, having brought in and piled up at 
the door fuel sufficient to last through the night. 

Darkness and tempest had now settled down upon 
the lone wilderness. No sounds were heard but the 
roar of the wind among the trees ; the dash of the 
water as it fell over the precipice ; the crackling of the 
fire, and the noise made by the horses in grinding their 
fodder. 

" This is what I call real comfort," said Lenox, who 
was frying fish by the fire, while Capen was roasting 
the remainder of the coon on a stick ; ** let it blow, let 
it snow, we've got wood, water, fire, provisions, and 
a good roof over our heads. Ah, this seems like old 
times ! " 

" How will you find the way if the track is entirely 
covered ? '' 

" By spotted trees, the hills, and the look of the 
country." 
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The meat and fish now being cooked, Capen set the 
table, that is, he put doughnuts on the floor, a wooden 
box with butter, half a cheese, a jug of molasses, a 
camp-kettle containing tea, the coon-meat, and fish in 
the frying-pan, and they sat down to eat. The frying- 
pan was both platter and plate, and they sopped their 
bread in the pork fat in which the fish was fried ; the 
tea was drank out of a tin dip|)er which they passed 
to each other. 

As the horses finished their meal, one after another 
lay down with that long-drawn sigh which a tired 
horse will give, till but one remained on his feet. 

" If it should clear in the morning, what will you 
do?" asked Capen. 

" Stay where we are till the snow settles ; it will 
settle in the course of a day and night so as to be much 
better travelling. We are comfortable here, the horses 
need rest, and it costs us nothing. Perhaps some 
Canadians may come along and break the road for us.** 

They were indeed more than comfortable, for the 
snow sifting in among the brush that covered the roof 
and sides of the camp rendered it nearly air-tight ; the 
ledge also becoming heated, imparted such warmth to 
the camp that the horses were sweating, and Lenox 
awaking, pulled away the bush from the entrance 
to admit air. The wind subsided during the night, 
and by ten o'clock the weather cleared. They spent 
the rest of the day in rubbing down their horses, cut- 
ting birch limbs for browse to eke out their hay, and 
clearing their loads from snow. In the afternoon they 
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put on their snow-shoes, and in a thick clump of 
beech and maples surprised four deer, and succeeded 
in shooting one of them and two partridges. 

They were now so well supplied with provisions, 
found the snow so soft, and besides were so well 
pleased with their camp life, that they resolved to 
remain another day. As they were enjoying their 
supper of deer-meat, Capen said : 

*' How much are you going to ask for fish if we get 
to Quebec ? " 

'' That's wl^at puzzles me. Arthur thought thirteen 
cents. A man at the logging-camp had a notion that 
the Canadians who bought them in Maine, and hired 
the teams to haul them to Canada, retailed them for a 
shilling or twenty cents when they had 'em in Quebec. 
I mean to try and find out on the road by making 
them offers to buy." 

Just as they were about to partake of their midday 
meal the next day, a party of Canadians came along, 
all covered up in furs, with their shaggy horses, and 
sleds the counterpart of their own, except that they 
were smaller, and had board sides. There were more 
horses than men, for each man drove three hitched 
with their sleds, one behind the other. Lenox, going 
to the brook for water, found them there watering and 
feeding their horses, being bound to Maine for fish to 
keep Lent, at which time they bore a high price. 
Fish was not their only object, for they had smuggled 
goods — silks and broadcloths. 

The head man, who spoke English fluently, was 
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very much surprised, and evidently not at all pleased, 
when he ascertained Lenox's errand, and saw how 
well his sleds were prepared for the journey, and noted 
the amount and excellent quality of the fish. He 
immediately endeavored to discourage the Americans 
by exaggerating the difficulties of the road, and declar- 
ing that there was not a stop-tavern on the road till 
they were fifty miles beyond the Canada line, and that 
the snow would grow deeper as they went on. He 
then offered Lenox ten cents per pound for his fish, 
and when that was refused, offered fourteen cents. 
At this juncture in affairs Capen appeared to tell 
Lenox dinner was ready, who invited all the party to 
eat with them. 

After the meal Lenox found opportunity to slip a 
fig of tobacco and a dollar into the hand of one of the 
Frenchmen, who told him there was a log tavern 
twelve miles farther on, and that fish were worth 
twenty or twenty-five cents at Lent, according to the 
supply, for the demand was always great. 

The Canadian finding it impossible to buy out 
Lenox, summoned his men, who, harnessing their 
teams, sung out, '* mush daw," or something that 
sounded like it to Capen, and disappeared. 

The road being now partially broken for them, they 
reached the log tavern (that was kept open only in 
the winter months) before night. They now pressed 
on, breaking the road a good part of the way, and 
sleeping on the snow, till, when ten miles beyond the 
Canada line, they were overtaken by another storm, 
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and built another camp, after which they entered a 
settled country, and found excellent roads till they 
reached Quebec. 

When there, Lenox found that by going through the 
streets from house to house retailing them, he could 
obtain twenty cents ; but he was offered seventeen cents 
by a dealer for the whole, and accepted it, and the 
next morning was on his way back, finding the road 
open, and they stopped at the camp they had pre- 
viously built. 

They pressed directly on with the same sled, and 
instead of going to Fryeburgh followed the valley of 
the Kennebec to Skowhegan and Augusta, and, to his 
great surprise, presented themselves to Arthur, de- 
manding another load of fish for Canada that they 
might obtain the Lent price, after which fish in Canada 
would be worth no more than pine chips. 

Mr. Lenox paid seven hundred and seventy-three 
dollars to his son, which left him, after deducting the 
cost of hauling, five hundred and fifty-seven dollars ; 
and there were four hundred-weight at home, the pro- 
ceeds of which were not known, or whether they were 
sold. 

Arthur insisted upon his father's taking one hun- 
dred dollars of this money, saying the affair could 
not have been carried through without him, and that 
he had been exposed to much fatigue and anxiety ; 
and he made Capen a present of twenty-five dollars. 

They resolved to keep the results of the affair secret, 
and in three days Lenox and Capen were again undcf 
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way, with just a ton on the four sleds, as Lent was 
near, and there was no time to spare for selling on 
tlie road. 

They chose for a good part of the way a shorter and 
more frequented route, and being light-loaded, pressed 
rapidly on ; but when they reached the log tavern, 
Reynolds, who kept it, told them the Canadians had 
returned three days before, and two more parties had 
passed along, one bound to Harps well, and the other 
to Portland. 

When they reached Quebec the price had fallen, 
and the dealer whom they sold to before would give 
but twelve cents, upon which Lenox said he would 
retail them through the streets. The dealer then con- 
cluded to give fourteen, which Lenox accepted. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Lenox and Capen to 
keep the results of their winter's work a secret, many 
who were looking on argued that if they had not been 
successful the first time, they would not have repeated 
the venture, and the neighbors found that money was 
not so scarce with Lenox as it had been. They also 
saw in what manner he and Capen had arranged their 
sleds, for they took them home after the last trip. 
Before this it was thought that none but Canadians 
could perform the journey. 

Busybodies said the Lenoxes were certainly getting 
rich. Mrs. Lenox didn't carry a pound of butter to 
the store, or a dozen of eggs to buy a little thread, 
but paid the money, and she and the boys had more 
things that spring ; if it did not come from money 
they got in Canada, where did it come from ? 
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The subject was discussed at the firesides until it 
was verily believed they got fifty dollars a hundred for 
their fish, and John Stanley looked in at the window, 
and saw Mr. Lenox and Capen counting out lots of 
silver dollars. 

In consequence of this affair, the next winter a great 
number fitted out, and went in company for mutual 
aid, not daring to do otherwise, which so glutted the 
market that they could not give the fish away, and 
met with such a loss that the business was relinquished 
to the Canadians principally. 

Lenox and Capen went once, getting the start of 
the others, and obtained the usual price; then finding 
how many were going gave it up, and escaped loss. 

One winter's experience and losses satisfied these 
new adventurers, and Lenox and Capen having means 
of their own continued the business, though the prices 
obtained were never again so high by reason of 
Canadian competition. They did not limit themselves 
to Lent, but began early in the winter, when there 
was not much else to be done, sold and bartered for 
butter through the country towns, and as Lent came 
on went to Quebec, having accumulated a large quan- 
tity of fish at a camp near the forks of the river, from 
whence they could be conveyed with greater dispatch. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

WHEN there's a WILL THERE'S A WAY. 

THE affairs of John Lenox appeared now to be 
entirely reversed. In former years everything 
seemed to be going against, and tending to embarrass 
and depress him ; crops failed, health failed, and debts 
increased ; but now just the opposite influences were 
operating to put a little money in his pocket. 

He was out of debt, was not obliged to pinch his 
cattle and sell hay to raise money ; his farm was con- 
stantly improving, and his stock of cattle increasing. 
Not being obliged to sell cattle or grain, when he did 
so he obtained better prices. 

In former years every pound of butter was sold as it 
came from the churn, and every egg warm from the 
hen, either to obtain needed articles or because there 
were not sufficient to pay for carrying to market ; but 
now when hauling butter for Arthur, there was always 
opportunity to take any produce of his own. Arthur 
also furnished them with tea, salt, sugar, coffee, and 
dry and sjilt fish. Heretofore the winter period had 
been looked forward to with dread, as a season in 
which expense accumulated, and little could be earned, 
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for the profit made by hauling goods for the traders 
was so small as scarcely to deserve the name of busi- 
ness ; but now it was a harvest season, since through 
the generosity of his son he was able to buy fish and 
sell them on his own account and have the entire profit, 
Arthur buying them for him of the Johnsons at a 
reduced price, and if he had anything to sell, his son 
sold it for him when prices were highest. His health 
also had so much improved that he was able to work 
all day, though very careful not to perform that kind 
of work that was calculated to injure him, or to lift 
hard, and he had not suffered from one of his ill turns 
for two years. 

If he had a fat ox in the fall, instead of selling it at 
a low price to the drovers as heretofore, he butchered it, 
kept part of the fore-quarters for his own use, sold the 
rest to his neighbors, carried the hide, tallow, and 
hind-quarters to Portland, and Arthur sold the meat 
for him to some captain of a vessel with whom he was 
acquainted. There were no canned meats then, and 
every vessel that went to sea in cold weather carried a 
quarter of beef, lashed to the main-stay, to furnish 
fresh provision for the ship's company. 

In short, the whole family, with Ned Capen, worked 
together for mutual benefit, and through the business 
capacity and shrewdness of Arthur, his little capital, 
his position in town, and theirs in the country, were 
enabled to take advantage of every turn in the market. 

Another event of great importance occurred in the 
course of the year. In the first part of the winter, as 

16 
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we have already said, Mr. Lenox and Capen getting 
the start of the rest, went one trip to Canada, and then 
gave it up for that season on account of the competi- 
tion. 

When within fifty miles of Quebec, they came across 
a camp of St. Francis Indians who begged hard for 
some fish, and Lenox and Capen supplied them bounti- 
fully. In return for this liberality, an old squaw, who 
was the doctress of the party, noticing the appearance 
of Lenox, told him he was not well, and asked what 
ailed him. He described his diflSculties to her and 
stated the cause of them. The squaw replied that she 
could cure him, and would prepare some medicine 
against his return. 

The Indian was as good as her word, and when 
they returned gave Lenox quite a quantity of bark and 
roots, and told him the names of them in order that he 
might procure a supply for himself, told him to steep 
them and take a certain quantity of the liquor twice a 
day, assuring him if he would do this and abstain from 
labor till the leaves fell next fall, neither mow, rake, 
chop wood, hoe, nor do any work harder than he was 
doing at that time, he would then be as well as ever. 

When Mr. Lenox reached home he showed the 
barks and roots to his wife, and told her what the 
Indian said, at the same time averring that he would 
take the medicine, for he believed the squaw knew just 
what ailed him, but as for leaving off work that was 
out of the question. 

^^ No, it is not out of the question John," said his 
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wife ; " health is more important than anything else. 
Once you could not have done it, but now you can." 

" Yes, father," said Will, "you can lay still just as 
well as not, we can do all the work," 

" The Indian is right," said his wife ; "I've no doubt 
her medicine is a help, but the rest is the best part, 
for don't you know, husband, that since you have 
been teaming and working for Arthur, and the boys 
have got bigger, and you have done less hard work, 
you've been gradually and steadily improving, and if 
you would only do as she says you will get well." 

" But I've always worked ; what should I do with 
myself. I should lose my wits, and fret myself to 
death to be idle." 

" Do ! why, take the colt, (you say. he ought to be 
used more,) and ride round, buy butter for Arthur 
in the towns round, do the chores, help me ; and then 
the neighbors, you know, are frequently coming after 
fisli and bringing butter, and I have to leave my work 
to wait on 'em, because I do not like to call you from 
the field." 

"It's easy to plan, wife, but I don't believe I could 
stand it to see the boys and the neighbors sweating to 
it in haying and me doing nothing or puttering round 
the house ; and then the speech of the people, who 
know I'm not sick as I was once." 

" Well, husband, if you can't let work alone when 
you see it going on, I'll tell you what you can do, and 
it will be the making of you as to health : take one of 
the horses and go to Ohio, — you know you've got an 
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own brother, Warren Lenox, who went there in the 
cold years [1816-17], and two cousins, Sam and 
William Springer ; and there are the Turners who 
went from Hiram.** 

" How can I afford to go there, I should have to 
plunge into debt again. I should love to see Warren 
once more, and it isn't likely he'll ever come here.'* 

" Well, if you'll make up your mind to go, I've no 
doubt there'll be some way provided." 

Mrs. Lenox took care that there should be some 
way provided, for she wrote to Arthur, told him what 
the Indian said and what she desired to bring about. 

Arthur invited his father (who, yielding to the 
solicitations of his wife and boys, had thus far abstained 
from labor) to come to Portland and make him a vi^it. 
He went, and Arthur entertained him at Maxwell's, 
who insisted upon his stopping there, hired a man to 
drive his team, and spent two days showing him such 
things as he thought would amuse, and passed one of 
the days on Hope Island, for it was now the 7th 
of May and pleasant weather. He would have taken 
another day, but there was a heavy cable to be hauled 
from Mange's rope-walk, and it was necessary that he 
should ffo with the team. He took three horses and 
invited his father, who was never in a rope-walk, to go 
with him. 

When they were opposite the head of High Street, 
where was at that time an open pasture lot with the 
remains of an orchard, they saw little Johnnie Cum- 
ston, a lad of twelve, (the son of one of Maxwell's 
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neighbors, and of whom Arthur was very fond,) sitting 
on the grass beside the road, with a large bag, and cry- 
ing bitterly. Arthur stopped the team and went up 
to him. 

" What is the matter, Johnnie ? *' 

"You know, Mr. Lenox," speaking between the 
sobs, " I love music, and can play on a jews-harp and 
on my little pipe." 

"Yes." 

" Well, our Sam 's got an ^Solian harp, and every 
night he puts it in his winder and it plays beautiful, 
and I wanted him to make me one ; he made his'n, 
and I oflPered to give him my knife, but he wouldn't. 
I've been up to Horse Tavern a good many times with 
George Herrick after his cow, and heard the frogs 
singing real nice, I tell you ; so I went up there, and I 
got sixteen frogs in this bag, sixteen green frogs and 
a bull paddock, and put them in a half barrel with 
water, and I put in some cat-tail flags and some turf, 
and nailed slats across, and set 'em under my winder 
so they might sing to-night and be my ^olian harp 
same as Sam's, but don't you think soon as I got it 
done mother came and scolded me, and said if I didn't 
carry 'em right back and put 'em in the pond she'd 
send right off for Peter Hall. [A constable who was 
the terror of boys.] I've been up there one time and 
I'm almost tired to death." 

For the life of him Arthur could not refrain from 
bursting into a hearty laugh, which caused the boy to 
sob as though his heart would break, for he had 
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counted upon his friend for sympathy. This melted 
Arthur in a moment. 

" Don't cry, Johnnie," said he, taking the lad in his 
arms, frogs and all ; " Tm going to Mange's ; you -shall 
ride with me and see 'em spin yarns ; we'll put the 
frogs in the pond, and you can ride back with me." 

Johnnie's tears dried directly, and seated beside 
Arthur he amused both father and son by relating the 
fiery trials through which he had recently been called 
to pass. 

" I don't have no good times now, Mr. Lenox, 
same as I used to." 

''Why so, Johnnie?" 

'* 'Cause just when I'm having a good time some- 
thing happens. I went up to the slaughter-house, and 
Mr. Robert Douglass give me a great big ox-bladder, 
and I put it in my pocket and was going to blow it up 
in the morning for a football, ^nd mother found it 
after I was asleep in my pocket and flung it out of the 
winder, and the cats got it. I'll kill Shackford's cat, 
I know 'twas her got it. 

'* Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Joe Gould emptied 
a whole lot of rum-cherries out of a hogshead afore his 
shop, and us boys eat 'em and it made us drunk, and 
father licked me ; but I didn't know they'd make me 
drunk, they tasted good. 

" Mrs. Noah Harding promised me four pence 
ha'penny if I'd drop a cat for her, and I did. I 
carried the cat way down Green Street to Mr. Gages, 
and I whirled her round ever so many times to make 
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her dizzy, and put her in their front entry and shut 
the door easy and run just as fast as I could, but the 
next morning the cat was on the door-step, and she 
wouldn't give me the four pence ha'penny ; shouldn't 
you think I feel bad enough to cry, Mr. Lenox?" 

'' I think you've had a hard time of it." 

** That wasn't the wust of it. I and some more 
boys went to Woodford's comb-factory, and one of the 
men he wanted me to fetch a pail of water and turn 
the grindstone for him, and he give me a real good 
horn. Father was going to put a bottom in it for me 
and a stopper, and scrape it so you could see the ker- 
nels of powder through it, and I carried it to school to 
show it to the boys, and somebody stole it at recess. 

" Yesterday there was a sugar-hogshead sitting afore 
Captain Everett's store, and I and Charlie Green 
tipped it down and crawled into it to eat sugar, and 
Eben Steel who works in the store, he tipped it up and 
put a log of wood and a great stone on it and kept us 
there all the forenoon, and the master licked me 'cause 
I wasn't at school, and my mother licked me 'cause I 
got my clothes all over sugar, and tore my trousers 
with a nail there was in the hogshead. Twasn't any 
hurt to eat sugar out of a hogshead after they'd done 
with it and rolled it into the gutter, just what stuck to 
the sides." 

When they got to Horse Tavern, Johnnie untied the 
bag and poured the frogs out ; they made for the water 
and took refuge among the flags with such alacrity 
that Johnnie exclaimed : 
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'* They didn't want to be an j^olian harp, did they ? ** 

The lad was much pleased with the rope-walk, 
and while they were loading the cable (which occupied 
some time as they coiled it on the truck) he went the 
whole length of the rope-walk, saw the men spin the 
yarns, and at Arthur's request Mr. Mange gave him 
about three fathoms of spun yarn and some hemp. 
Johnnie rode home in the cable tier in high spirits, and 
allowed that for once he had enjoyed himself without 
any drawback. 

As Mr. Lenox was to go home the next morning, 
Arthur during the evening introduced the Ohio 
matter, and insisted upon his father's going ; offered 
and insisted upon paying the expenses. 

His father made many objections, all of which 
Arthur overruled. 

Mr. Lenox thought he could not possibly leave till 
after haying ; Arthur, on the other hand, was particu- 
larly anxious that he should go before, because it was 
at that season he would find it most difficult to refrain 
from work, and would be most liable to injure himself. 

"My son," said the hard-pressed man, "I want to 
get well, God knows ; I want to gratify your mother 
and all of you and do what is right, but we cut a large 
burden of hay, and I don't feel as though I could leave 
those two boys to get it, and I shall be in constant anx- 
iety while 1 am gone, and that won't be for my health." 

'* I'll settle that matter, father. I'll go home in 
haying-time and help the boys, and then you can 
certainly go without anxiety." 
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** How can you leave your business ? " 

"There's not much doing that time of year. I'll 
take the roan horse with me, Maxwell can do all the 
work that needs to be done with the other two, and I 
have not the least doubt that during the slack time he 
would be glad to do the work himself and save my 
wages and the horsekeeping for a month." 

" I cannot consent to your paying my expenses to* 
Ohio, and then losing a month's wages here." 

Til find a way to make that up." 

''What way?" 

" There's going to be a lot of smuggled goods sold at 
auction. I'll buy 'em, store 'em at Maxwell's, which 
will cost me nothing, and when I go home I'll take all 
the roan horse will haul. We can get the hay in a 
fortnight, for I suppose you know three boys make a 
strong team. Then I'll take the horse, go through the 
country and sell the goods ; if I have any left you can 
sell them or barter them when you get back. I'll call 
Maxwell in and ask him." 

Maxwell cheerfully consented to the arrangement, 
and John Lenox started on horseback for Ohio, his 
saddle-bags filled with Indian medicine ; with rifle, 
hatchet, flint and steel, and a tin camp-kettle. The 
perils of the route were but pastime to one whose 
youth was spent in the woods, all his anxiety was in 
relation to his family, of whom he took a tender leave 
and started just as the boys put in the first hills of 
corn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LOYAL TO THE SOIL. 



T 



I HERE was a charm for Arthur connected with 
A everything pertaining to the old homestead. The 
brothers were tenderly attached to each other, and his 
affection for his mother was deep and peculiar. 

Neither trading nor the business he then followed 
were matters of his choice, although he manifested 
such capacity for both ; with him they were only 
means to an end — stepping-stones in his progress 
towards an object that lay much nearer his heart ; for 
he cherished a love to the soil which was a part of his 
being — ingrained, not superinduced. 

That mysterious power in virtue of which the spirit 
of the earth draws to its bosom seeds sown by the 
winds, the birds, and the waters, seemed ever present 
and throbbing in his breast; and while treading the 
thoroughfares of the busy seaport, a secret longing 
ever drew him to the furrows of the field. 

The circumstances in which he found himself pkced 
upon arriving at home were of such a nature as to 
justify his expectations, sanguine as they were, and to 
furnish increasing sources of cheerfulness and delight. 
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William had now grown up to be a powerful young 
man ; Johnnie a stout boy, ambitious and running 
over with fun and boyish spirits ; while George Lewis, 
a cousin of theirs, a lad of sixteen years, had been 
hired by their mother to help them hay. 

Thus, when they chose to drive matters, — which 
they often did, — work went along smoothly: there 
were two to stow away, and one left in the field to put 
up the bunches for another load, and the two had all 
they could do when Arthur Lenox pitched off the 
loads. He was remarkably fond of cattle ; and the 
cxen they hauled in their hay with, he had fed when 
they were calves, broken to the yoke himself before 
he left home, and they were his pets. He was also 
among his old neighbors and schoolmates, and his cup 
seemed running over. 

" Mother," said Arthur, " I never knew how good 
home was before. If you want to know how good 
home is, go and work out. I believe the very hens 
and cows know me, for the old line-back cow gave 
down her milk the first time I milked her, and you 
know she never would give down her milk to a stran- 
ger. I believe the very fish in the brook remember 
me, and I know the oxen do." 

" I'm sure I'm glad, Arthur, for I was afraid you 
wouldn't find home so pleasant as you expected, and 
feared it would seem dull after being where there is so 
much going on." 

''Going on, mother I It is going on, as you say; 
but you never arrive at any satisfaction. I've seen 
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through that kind of life : it*s all hollow ; there's noth* 
ing behind it, at any rate for me. It*s all one thing — 
buying and selling, and selling and buying, like a 
horse going round in a brick-yard grinding clay. I'm 
a country boy, and never shall be anything else. I 
was telling Ned Campbell last night that it don't seem 
as if I had been away so long. I have just slipped 
back into the old notch." 

They pitched off the last load of hay about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, turned out the oxen, and all 
sat down on the grass before the door to cool off (for 
they had worked hard to close up, and were reeking 
with perspiration), when they saw Ned Campbell 
coming across lots on the run, and as he drew nigh, 
wavinop a letter over his head. 

*' Here's a letter," shouted he, " marked Zanesville, 
Ohio." 

They rushed pell-mell into the house, when Mrs. 
Lenox broke the seal and read it to them. It merely 
contained the news of her husband's safe arrival, the 
expenses of the journey, the state of his health, and 
the promise of more extended information in a few 
days. 

" Now, children, what reason we have to be thank- 
ful ! After what your father says in this letter, I really 
should not be surprised if he came back a well man. 
Oh, it would be a blessing greater than I ever ex- 
pected, and surely greater than I deserve." 

" No, it wouldn't, mother," said Johnnie ; ** you de* 
serve a house full of blessings." 
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** What makes you cry, mother, if you're glad?" 
said Will. 

" They are tears of joy, William ; there's no heart- 
ache in them." 

** Sixteen dollars expense for a man and horse seven 
hundred miles ! I'm afraid my father starved him- 
self, notwithstanding all I said to him," exclaimed 
Arthur. 

" Not so, my son ; your father will never pinch him- 
self for food. He is not particular as to what he eats, 
but he will have his three meals a day, and plentiful 
ones ; but when he feels well, he would just as soon 
lie down and sleep under a tree as in a house ; and he 
can make a dollar go farther than any man I ever saw. 
Poor man ! he has had abundant practice in that way." 

Haying was now done, and in the mean time Arthur 
had sold some of his goods to persons who came to 
the house to purchase ; and he now prepared to go 
into the neighboring towns to dispose of the remainder. 
He carried pepper-sauce in bottles, coffee, Spanish 
cigars, — all smuggled goods that he had bought at a 
low figure, and by retailing, doubled his money, and, 
in the sale of the cigars, much more than that. With 
regard to the pepper : it was an age of rum-drinking, 
and persons whose throats have been well seasoned 
with liquor always crave strong condiments. Vinegar 
and black pepper are too mild for them, and the West 
India sauce supplied a felt want ; therefore sold well. 
Having more than replaced the money he had given 
his father, Arthur returned to his laborious occupation, 
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invigorated both in body and spirit by the change of 
air, of employment, contact with nature, social enjoy- 
ment, and the good news from Ohio. 

A few weeks after his return Maxwell handed in a 
bill to Luther Dana for trucking. After looking it 
over, Dana said : 

" You didn't make out this bill. Maxwell." 

" No, sir ; it was made out by a young man who 
drives for me, and who ought to be in better business 
than^ trucking. That's all I'm fit for ; but he's capable 
of any business." 

Maxwell then related something of Arthur's history 
4o tlie merchant, which so interested him that he said : 

"I have felt for a long time that we must have 
more help, as the country trade and the fitting out of 
fishermen increases every year. Would he not make 
a good man for me ? " 

" He would make a good man for anybody in any 
business, "for he don't have to learn anything ; he just 
looks right into it; he's good on the off-side or the 
nigh-side, or on the lead, and there's no consate about 
him ; there's so much of a man that there's no room 
for consate to sit down. You're an obsarving man; I 
should have thought you would have noticed him." 

" I have not, further than I noticed you had a very 
strong-looking man at work for you, that he was very 
quiet, and never made any mistakes in delivering 
goods ; and I never heard him cursing or beating his 
horses, as most of the drivers do which you employ." 

*' I should be loth to lose him, but I'm sure I would 
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not stand in the way of his doing better ; I have too 
much regard for him to do that.*' 

" Well, tell him to come in about four o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon ; I should like to talk with him." 

Arthur called at the hour appointed, when Mr. 
Dana, after alluding to the recommendation of Max- 
well, and conversing a few moments, concluded the 
conversation by offering him a place in the store. 

But the latter, after thanking him for the offer, said 
in reply that he had no desire to change his employ- 
ment for the present. 

The merchant bit his lip at thus meeting with a 
downright refusal when he supposed he was conferring 
a favor, and said : 

'* May I ask what reason you have for preferring to 
drive a truck- team by the month rather than to come 
into my store?" 

'*One reason, sir, is that I earn more money by my 
present employment than it is customary to give a 
clerk." 

**That is true; but in addition to the wages you 
will in this store be acquiring a knowledge of business 
of more value to you than your wages, and if you re- 
main, your salary will increase with your knowledge 
of business, and in the same ratio." 

** But I am in a business now." 

'*I hope you don't call driving a truck, business." 

" Please, sir, excuse my ignorance, but I have sup- 
posed business meant buying and selling at a profit, 
and getting your pay." 
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"I wish it did," replied the merchant with something 
very much like a groan, "especially the latter part of 
your statement." 

Arthur now informed the merchant of the trade he 
had carried on in addition to his trucking, and the 
profits realized from it. 

" It strikes me as very singular that you, who have 
a turn for business, have engaged in it to some ex- 
tent, and certainly been remarkably fortunate, should 
decline to enter upon a regular course of trade, where 
you would enjoy every opportunity to fit yourself to 
do business to advantage, and make a hundred dollars 
where you now make ten." 

" But I have no wish to be in a regular course of 
business. I would not accept the gift of the best trade 
in this town if I must prosecute it through life." 

" But you are trading now in a small way you went 
into voluntarily, and will no doubt continue and in- 
crease your business if you can." 

"That is true, sir ; I mean (if I can) to trade more 
next year than ever, but only for a limited time. I 
use it only as a means for the attainment of an object 
that is far preferable in my view. Were it not for 
that, I could think of nothing more desirable than your 
offer, and I thank you heartily for it." 

" What is this object you seem to prefer to every- 
thing else ? " 

" To own a good farm, and live on it, and cultivate 
it. If 1 should come into your store, and we were 
mutually satisfied, I should expect to remain there for 
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some years which would be necessary, and then must 
devote myself entirely to business ; but this trucking 
and trading in butter, fish, &c. , I can drop it when- 
ever I have earned money enough to buy a farm, 
which I can do in a few years, and during that time 
can earn a great deal more than you would pay a 
clerk, because the opportunity to learn business is 
reckoned as a good part of the salary, which I care 
nothing about. I can learn business enough for my 
purpose without aid from any one. The young men 
in your store are well dressed and gentlemanly, while 
I am a rough fellow driving a truck and daubed with 
dirt and molasses, and no more thought of by people 
than the horses I sit behind, but for the first three 
years I can, and do, lay by more money than half a 
dozen of them." 

"Do you mean to tell me that now in the very 
prime of life, with (as I do not doubt) a natural turn 
for trade, you prefer to go behind a plough and bind 
yourself to all the drudgery of a farmer's life rather 
than to obtain a business education when there is a 
good opening?*' 

" I certainly do, sir ; for a business life like yours 
appears to me the greatest slavery possible to be con- 
ceived of. I have observed you narrowly ; you work 
harder than I do ; from morning to night your brow 
is always careworn ; you seldom smile, and seem to be 
ever on the stretch and anxious. You observed, in 
reply to a remark of mine, that you wished business 
was buying and selling at a profit and getting your 
17 
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pay, especially the latter, from which I calculated that 
you have, more or less, bad debts, which is not 
strange considering you have goods trusted out all over 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and among the 
fishermen in Casco Bay, and doubtless often sleep on 
thorns, whereas in my small way I trust no one and 
have no anxieties. I work faithfully for Maxwell as I 
should for myself, but I should much prefer to be my 
own employer, and a farmer is the only man that is.'* 

''Am I not my own employer?" 

" No sir, the community are your employers ; you 
are everybody's servant, and if you did not please your 
customers your business would be at an end to- 
morrow." 

'' If you look at it in that light, and I cannot deny 
but there is something in it, why did you come here 
at all, why did you not stay on a farm where you was 
brought up ? " 

"Perhaps I had better not say any more; though 
I intend no disrespect, you may not be pleased with 
my plain speaking." 

" Yes, I relish it, I like plain talk, and you certainly 
possess that gift." 

'^ My parents began on wild land, and ran in debt 
for it, had nothing but their hands. Before the land 
was paid for my father lost his health, had a young 
family on his hands, and other misfortunes following, 
they were brought into very narrow circumstances. 
Every egg had to be sold warm from the hen, every 
pound of butter right from the churn, and every lock 
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of hay that could possibly be spared. The cattle were 
baited in the field in the spring because there was no 
hay to do spring's work with, and often fed on browse. 
In the fall, barley, wheat, and corn, were often cut 
before harvest, dried in the sun and threshed out to 
get bread. I have often carried one egg, a little 
lump of beeswax, or a hand of flax to the store for my 
mother to barter for some necessary article ; and at 
school often studied out of the same book with some 
boy or girl whose parents were better off than mine 
and could afford to buy books for their children. I 
have paid the last dollar of my father's debts since I 
have been trucking for Maxwell." 

** I should have thought that would have taken the 
romance out of farming, and you would have hated 
the very sight of one." 

" By no means, because I knew where the trouble 
lay, it was in beginning without means, and I re- 
solved to have a farm and pay for it before I went on 
to it. There was no way for me to do but to hire out 
and earn the money. I knew I had strength to do the 
hardest kind of labor, and could, upon occasion, turn 
my hand to several things. I also wanted to help my 
parents and lift a little of their load, though it was but 
to the amount of a grain of barley. 

" I kept my eyes and ears open, and when I went 
to trucking and delivering goods it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to know how goods were sold, to whom, and 
the profits made. I saw an opening to make the most 
of the few dollars I earned, and improved it. By the 
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help of my parents, brothers, and a neighbor friend of 
mine, all working together, we have been a mutual 
benefit, and when I have earned money enough to pay 
for land, and stock it, and have a little left in case of 
misfortune, I won't stay here twenty-four hours." 

^ I think you are mistaken, and that you will re- 
main here ; you are very young and your habits are 
not yet formed. Mr. Maxwell has told me something 
of your history ; he tells me you have lately spent 
some time at the old homestead, which has, no doubt, 
renewed all the associations of your boyhood, but these 
will gradually die out by absence ; you will go on 
trading, it will become a habit and second nature ; by 
the time you have obtained sufficient to. buy a farm you 
won't want one, because you will perceive that with 
that capital you can accumulate much faster, and will 
shrink from locking it up in land where it will only 
give you a living by hard work, and the farm will 
vanish out of sight. When that time comes as it 
certainly will, I'll either find a place for you or I'll 
make one." 

Thus they parted ; the sequel will show whether 
Arthur knew himself or whether the merchant, with 
age and experience on his side, had formed the most 
accurate estimate. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A NEW DISCLOSURE. 



WHEN Arthur reached the stable where Maxwell 
was putting up the horses for the night, the 
latter said : 

" Well, I suppose you are going to leave me." 

" Not without you set the dog on me." 

" Why, didn't Mr. Dana want you, and make you a 
good offer ? " 

" He wanted me, but made me no offer, because I 
told him at the outset that I preferred to stay where I 
am, and do as I am doing." 

" Well, I'm glad on my own account, but if I was 
capable of it, I think I should rather be in his store 
than put my shoulder to molasses or oil casks." 

" I hadn't. I don't believe a big fellow like me was 
made to stand behind a counter and deal out goods ; I 
don't think my muscles were given me for any such 
purpose." 

Arthur continued to have cheering news from his 
father, who wrote that he had entirely recovered his 
health, and had begun gradually to accustom himself 
to labor, had chopped in the woods a week, and felt 
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no ill effects from it. He went on to say that he 
wanted to help his brother thresh, and as their flails 
were rather light for him, he made one with a swingle 
to suit himself, and three of them threshed together on 
a platform out of doors ; and concluded his letter by 
saying that was the country to live in, and that they 
might expect him home in October. 

Mrs. Lenox sent the letter to Arthur, who read it to 
Maxwell and his family. 

^ Only think, Mr. Maxwell, he considers himself 
sound ; isn't that glorious news ? " 

*^ Yes it is ; and I should like to have been in the 
woods, and seen the chips fly that week." 

" I'd like to have been round when mother read this 
to Will and Johnnie and Ned Capen. Oh ! I would. 
I can see where her tears fell on it." 

When Arthur heard that his father had come, he 
set out for home. It was a joyful meeting. 

" Why, father," cried the delighted boy, " how com- 
pletely you have changed ; I believe I might have 
passed you on the road, and not have known you." 
He felt his limbs all over, and ended by kissing him. 

"I am as much surprised at the change," said Mrs. 
Lenox. '^I sit down in the evenings, knit two or 
three times round, and drop my work and look at him. 
It seems sometimes as though it couldn't be John 
Lenox, and then I ask him some questions to make 
him speak, because the voice sounds natural. I'm so 
glad I can't do anything; I just make out to get the. 
meals, look at him, and talk with him." 
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The next morning they were all standing before the 
fire waiting for their father to come into breakfast. 
AH at once they heard the sound of an axe, and the 
chips began to fall thick and fast on the low roof, and 
Arthur going to the window beckoned to the rest. 

A few days before the boys had hauled some maple- 
trees to the door that were nearly full length, and Mr. 
Lenox having flung off his coat, was slicing up the 
green straight-grained wood as though he enjoyed it. 

"Doesn't that look like old times that I've heard 
you tell about, mother?" 

"Yes, it does; and now I'm going to make your 
father promise me that he will have no more to do 
with wrestling and lifting at raisings or "anywhere else 
to show his strength." 

" It is not likely he will want to." 

"Yes he will, for I am just as sure as I am that I 
stand here that it won't be Ion*; after he shows himself 
before there will b8 some great doings, and some one 
will come along and throw everybody in town ; then 
they'll come to him to keep up the honor of the town." 

Sabbath morning dawned delightfully, and the sun 
shone brighter than ever before, so thought Sarah 
Lenox as she walked to the meetingf-house with her 
husband ; and a happy boy was Arthur as with Wil- 
liam and Johnnie he followed behind. 

The near neighbors who knew of his arrival had 
informed the people as they came, and nearly all the 
congregation were before the doors to greet him ; and 
William overheard George Lapham say to Eben Pray : 
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" We've got our old champion back again as good 
as new, and now if any of these blusterers come round 
next town meeting making their brags, we're ready 
for 'em ; our town has lost credit these last ten years ; 
we are nothing thought of to what we used to be." 

Monday morning Arthur said to his father : 

"I have got work enough cut out to employ you 
and the boys all winter." 

** What is it, Canada business?" 

" No ; that is overdone. You will recollect that I 
worked a while for a negro by the name of Groves." 

"Yes." 

" Well, just because I treated him politely, as I 
would one of my own color, he seems to be con- 
stantly on the watch to do me some favor. About a 
fortnight before you went away, he came to me and 
said he was bending sails on board a vessel, and heard 
the master. Captain Weeks, ask his mate, Mr. Mitch- 
ell (a North Yarmouth man), if he knew of anybody 
in his town who would agree to get up the frame of a 
building to store sugar, molasses, and coffee in ; that 
the man who wanted the frame was a New York man, 
and had given him the plan. Groves said that he 
knew that you had land in the country, and that I 
sometimes dealt in lumber, so he made bold to tell 
the captain he knew a man he thought would do it. 
I went to see the captain, got a plan, took it to a 
friend of mine who is a carpenter for an estimate, and 
sent a proposal to get the frame, put it together so as to 
be sure it would fit, make the doors, window-frames. 
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and shutters — that is, get the stuff out ready to go 
together, find boards to cover it, plank for the floors, 
and spikes and nails. He has accepted it. Weeks is 
to carry out the frame, and I am to fill up his vessel 
with boards and hogshead shooks at the market-price. 
I have a year to do it in, and expect you to get out 
the frame and furnish the boards, and Ned Capen the 
shooks." 

" What did you agree to furnish the frame and lum- 
ber to cover and finish it for ? " 

Arthur told him. 

" Well, there's money in it, because the boys and I 
can do the whole of it in the winter, and within our- 
selves. We can make the shingles — I can hew the 
frame and put it together. I've got timber so near 
the bank I can cut the logs for the boards, roll them 
into the water, run them to the Bar Mills on the fall 
freshet, have them sawed, and haul them from there in 
the winter. If we should fall short a few thousand, 
you can buy them. You may give it all up to me ; if 
the Lord continues me in health, it will be ready at 
the time." 

It is sometimes the case that trials which at first 
seem to contain only elements of unmingled bitterness 
lead in the end to results of an entirely different char- 
acter. 

John Lenox had a very heavy growth of timber 
near the river that he had spared for many years 
and refused to cut, and when the embargo and war 
came, it was not worth cutting; then he lost his 
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health, and was not able to cut it, and lumber was so 
low it would have brought very little on the stump, so 
it stood and grew. Now lumber was in good demand, 
he was able to cut it, and had boys to help hini, and 
cattle to haul it. 

*^Wife," he exclaimed, **we must have breakfast 
betimes in the morning ; Arthur wants to get back, 
and I must be in the woods by sunrise." 

What a change in that household ; instead of suffer- 
ing, gloom, and despondency, nothing to do, and 
nothing to do with, everything was snapping and 
cracking, and by the time the sound of the hoofs of 
Arthur's horse had died away in the distance, John 
Lenox was making for the woods with his axe on his 
shoulder, and the boys were yoking the oxen to follow. 

Lenox was an old river-driver. The logs were cut 
with all expedition, floated down the river, and sawed 
before it froze up, which diminished the hauling dis- 
tance immensely. They continued this till the ice 
stopped them. The excessive hurry was over now, 
and they labored steadily but leisurely, and began to 
cut the frame and hew it out, hauling the logs to the 
door, and hewing them there. With the aid of a 
carpenter whom Mr. Lenox hired, they framed it in a 
few days, and as they had not been able to get quite 
all the logs they wished down the river, with the first 
snow they cut and hauled some logs to a mill near by. 

They now got up their winter's wood, and let the 
work rest till the deep snows came ; then Mr. Lenox 
hired a privilege at the mills to tie cattle and keep 
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hay, and William, with four oxen, hay, and provision 
for himself, went to them, and began to haul boards 
into Portland, and his father hauled the frame with 
horses, as they travelled faster than the cattle, and the 
distance was much greater. He likewise carried Ar- 
thur's butter, and William's provision and hay when 
needed, and hauled back fish, and Ned Capen hauled 
the shocks. 

When the timber of the frame was down, Mr. 
Lenox hauled the boards from the mills at home, till 
the lumber was down, then joined with William to 
complete the contract. 

Arthur put all his butter on board the vessel, and a 
large quantity of chairs that he had bought by barter ; 
these chairs were made into a shook, the backs, rounds, 
legs, and bottoms by themselves, so as to stow well in 
the vessel, and were put together and glued in the 
West Indies. 

By thus working together they were able to per- 
form a large and profitable contract with little capital, 
as it was all done within themselves, and in the win- 
ter when they were at leisure. 

Having satisfied his employees by his good offices, 
he obtained other contracts of a like nature, and 
found it more profitable than anything he had done 
since the first adventure in fish that he sent to Canada. 

Arthur now bought two horses, and went into 
partnership with Maxwell, and though he still contin- 
ued to drive his team as before, made frequent visits 
at home (hiring a man in his place), and allowed 
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himself more leisure than formerly ; often went home 
and spent a day or two gunning and fishing with 
Ned Capen. 

While making one of those short visits in planting- 
time, he surprised his parents by saying : 

''Mother, I have heard father tell so much about 
Ohio that now I can afford it, I have a good mind to 
go out there, and I should like to go before the crops 
are harvested to see how they look." 

" Go, by all means, Arthur ; you need a rest. 
Your uncle, cousins, the Turners, and Springers, and 
all the Maine people, would be so delighted to see you. 
They told your father that the next thing to coming 
home was to see somebody from Maine or any part of 
New England." 

Soon after this conversation Arthur set out on horse- 
back as his father had done, and prosecuted his journey 
in very much the same way, living at the farm-houses 
for the sake of economy, for he had earned his money 
, too hard to spend it lavishly. 

He returned as the leaves began to fall, and after 
expressing his high opinions of the soil, climate, and 
general state of things, astonished his parents by tell- 
ing them he had bought two hundred acres of land, 
and paid for it. 

^' What for, Arthur," asked his mother, " to sell 
again, and make money on?" 

" Well, mother, I never have said anything about it, 
but when I set out for Portland barefoot, I made up 
my mind that if ever I could earn money enough ^a 
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buy a piece of land, pay for it, and stock it, I would 
spend my days on the soil ; I have earned the money, 
got the land, and mean to live on it." 

" But you are not going directly ? " 

" By no means ; it is wild land ; the thing will keep." 

"Couldn't you have bought a farm that somebody 
had brought to, with buildings and stock on it, and 
saved yourself a world of hardship ? I hear that peo- 
ple from the East go there, get sick of it, and .are 
glad to sell out cheap to get back." 

" I want to begin with the woods ; I want to cut 
the first tree and plant the first hill of corn, build a 
log-house, for I am able to live while I'm doing it. 
Now I've settled the matter, and got the land, I can 
go back, plod in the mud, handle goods, and be con- 
tent till the right time comes." 

"But," said his father, "you are doing well enough, 
and you seem to be altogether inclined to trade, know 
how, and have had good success." 

"You are mistaken, father; I am not inclined to 
trade ; it has only been a means to an end, and that 
end was to own a piece of land, and live on it." 

"But you can't go on to a piece of new land and 
live alone, cook and wash for yourself, and take care 
of milk ; it would be the life of a dog." 

" I am in no hurry to take possession ; I bought the 
land because it suited me, and was a good bargain, 
and I knew somebody else would get it ; and if I 
should want to work on it and clear it, I could board 
with Uncle Warren ; it is but two or three miles from 
him — hardly that." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE FOREST HOME. 



MR. LENOX and his wife were exceedingly sur- 
prised and distressed at the resolution of their 
son. The father felt that as he was doing so well and 
was so well adapted to trade, that he ought to prose- 
cute it, especially as the whole family could work with 
and mutually aid each other, and neither of the parents 
could bear the thought of parting with him, as they 
feared if he moved to so great a distance they should 
not see much more of him. 

The parents sat in silence sometime after Arthur re- 
tired, each occupied with their own thoughts. At 
length his mother said : 

"Arthur is so close-minded that it is not easy to 
imagine what he will do, but I now call to mind that 
he was never tired of making the most particular en- 
quiries about Zanesville and the country round it, 
whether the climate was healthy, if they had roads, 
and schools, and meetings ; if there was any market 
for cattle or produce, and if there was communication 
with the country above and below by the river, and 
with Pennsylvania by wagons or pack-horses, and if 
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iron and farming tools, and articles of common use 
could be bought at Zanesville, and if they had a mill 
to grind grain. I have not the least doubt this has all 
been planned by him for more than a twelve month, 
and I have just as little doubt in my own mind that 
Lucy Capen knows a great deal more about it than 
we do.** 

'* Bless me, wife, do you think so? Why I never 
imagined our boy cared more for one woman than 
another." 

" Nor I ; but now I do ; now I recollect that when 
they were at school and you was sick, and we were 
not able to buy books for the children, that she and 
Arthur studied and read out of the same book. I 
knew indeed he was always there when at home, but 
I thought it was to be with Ned, and that was what 
blinded me." 

" Is there a smarter or better girl in the world than 
Lucy Capen, one that you would rather Arthur would 
marry ? " 

" No ! but I don't want him to go so far from us.'* 

'* Well, wife, I hope something will turn up to pre* 
vent his going, but if he does go, if I can sell this 
place I shall be tempted to follow." 

As the mother had anticipated, it came out in due 
time that Arthur and Lucy Capen were engaged. 
Arthur, however, kept about his work as before foi 
nearly two years, buying, selling, trucking, and the 
parents began to hope he had cooled in bis ardor for 
the soil, but at the expiration of that period he told his 
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father in the summer he need not buy any more butter, 
and during the winter closed up his business in that 
and other articles, but continued to drive his team 
until the latter part of March, when he was married, 
and the newly wedded couple, each mounted on a 
horse and with only their wearing apparel, set out for 
the wilderness, having made arrangements by letter 
to board with his uncle while obtaining a foothold. 
He committed his share in the trucking business, and 
his horses, to Maxwell, as the horses were heavy 
animals and not fit for the saddle. 

Lucy Capen was a farmer's daughter, practised in 
all domestic duties, but had never, like her husband, 
been thrown upon her own resources. In her native 
town she had enjoyed the privileges of an academy, 
and no small degree of culture. She had never seen 
a log-house, and knew nothing of the hardships and 
privations of the pioneer ; but the stuff was in her, and 
she mounted the horse and set out with the husband 
of her choice, resolved to bear cheerfully and make the 
best of whatever might befall them. 

Long before their love for each other was revealed 
to the sharp eyes of Mrs. Lenox, Lucy had known 
Arthur's plan and purpose of life ; her attachment to 
the soil was not inferior to his, and the duties of a 
farmer's wife were to her as delightful as were the 
tasks of the field to her husband. 

They crossed the Ohio on a raft, swimming the 
horses behind it, and arrived in safety at the house of 
Warren Lenox, where the warmth of their welcome 
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made ample amends to Lucy for the fatigues of the 
journey. 

When greetings had been exchanged between the 
new-comers and those eastern people who were settled 
in the vicinity, and all the news from Maine that 
Arthur had to tell had been communicated, and Mrs. 
Lenox had recovered from the fatigue of her journey, 
he said to her, one morning : 

^ Come, Lucy, I'm going to strike the first blow, 
cut the first tree, I invite you to go with me to see the 
place where you are to spend your days, and decide 
where I shall set the house we are to live in." 

Lucy was ready in a moment ; they mounted their 
horses and proceeded over a road cut through the 
woods that was passable with an ox-cart or even a 
wagon, the stumps being cut low, the gullies and 
miry places filled with logs, and the tops of the 
hillocks cut off and flung into the hollows. They 
finally reached the place that was to be their future 
home. It was comparatively level, lying in swales 
and moderate elevations, but as far as the eye could 
reach, covered with a most dense body of heavy timber 
of mixed growth, in which the hard woods predomi- 
nated with a large proportion of black-oak and chest- 
nut. 

Lucy gazed for a few moments upon a forest the 
like of which she had never seen in mute astonishment, 
while Arthur anxiously watched the expression of her 
features. There certainly was not much in the view 
suggestive of home or home comforts, it was a for- 
18 
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bidding scene, a wild wilderness. At length she 
said : 

*' How strange this is ! nothing like the forest at 
home ; why, it is dark, the sun can't shine in ; and 
such enormous trees ! Arthur, it will take you a life- 
time to cut down all these great trees.*' 

'* I shall not want to cut all of them ; come, go with 
me. 

Dismounting, they threaded their way among the 
trees, for there was little underbrush. As they went on, 
the woods gradually became more open and the ground 
slightly descending, till, as -they emerged from the 
forest, it fell off quite abruptly, and they looked down 
upon a long reach of intervale or bottom-land without 
a tree or even a bush, but covered with grass, and 
through which flowed a small but swift stream with 
many curves. Arthur saw her face light up, as 
clapping her hands she cried : 

" How beautiful ! let us have the house risrht on the 
bank of the stream just where that little tongue of 
land juts into it." 

" That is not possible ; we should be drowned out 
every spring freshet, and in this climate to preserve 
health we must be on high ground." 

*' Then let us at least build in sight of this lovely 
stream and intervale, it seems to put one in mind of 
the meadows at home ; I have not the least doubt you 
have some place selected ; come show it to me." 

Arthur smiled and led her a short distance to ground 
more elevated, and that afforded a more extended view 
of the stream and its windings. 
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^ Oh, this is the best view, and the ground is more 
level, and the trees are so large and grand, sugar- 
maples and beeches like those we have at home, that 
is, the same kind/' 

'* This," said Arthur, (pointing to three large bowl- 
ders, two of which just broke the surface of the ground, 
while the third rose some four feet above it,) ^ this 
had much to do with determining my choice, for from 
beneath that largest rock issues a noble spring, and 
the water from it runs down the descent to the 
meadow." 

Arthur made a bark dish and they drank from the 
spring. He thrust the handle of his axe into the 
ground, and they seated themselves upon the sloping 
side of the bowlder to rest. Taking his wife by the 
hand he said : 

** Lucy, I know that you have been looking forward 
to this day for a long time, and had, as you thought, 
fully made up your mind, but now you are on the spot 
the whole matter may appear very different to you in 
reality from what it did when sitting at your father's 
fireside and talking with me about it. You will not 
have to meet and struggle with the hardships and 
privations that the early settlers did who came here 
without means and for the sake of obtaining cheap 
land, still there will be privations and self-denial, and 
plenty of hard work for both. Now if you have any 
misgivings, if you are not sure of yourself, if you 
apprehend that you cannot be happy here, say so, and 
I will not strike the first blow with this axe I brought 
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for that purpose. The land is worth more now than 
when I bought it, and will continue to rise in value. 
We will, if you wish, return and buy a farm at home 
with every comfort, convenience, and privilege, or I 
will buy John Turner*s place ; he is discontented and 
anxious to sell and get back; it is an excellent farm, 
has both a peach and apple orchard." 

" Arthur, if after resolving to come here you had 
changed your mind and concluded to remain east, I 
will not deny that I should have experienced a feeling 
of relief, but it is not so now : I am satisfied and^at 
home here, a new feeling has taken possession of mc, 
and nothing would tempt me to return — nothing.'* 

" Thank God for that I " (kissing her.) 

" Why, I think a new place is a great deal better 
than an old one, because you don't have old mouldy 
things in doors and out all made to your hand by 
somebody else, but you make 'em yourself, and they 
seem as though they were yours and you had a right to 
them. Only think, to cut the first tree, plant the first 
hill of corn, and mow the first swath of grass. I 
wouldn't go bjick on the best old farm ; it is those who 
clear the land who love it most, they seem to be the 
fathers and mothers of it. So let us have the house 
right on this spot close to the spring." 

Arthur felled the first tree in the presence of his wife, 
and they returned. 

On the way back Lucy proposed, as he intended 
when he began to chop, to take his dinner and remain 
through the day, that she should take it to him and 
they would eat it together. 
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When Lucy came with the dinner the next noon, 
she was quite astonished to see the opening her 
husband had made, and her ideas as to the time re- 
quired to clear land were very much modified, for she 
had supposed he was to cut every tree, whereas he cut 
a large number more or less, and then selecting a very 
large one cut it entirely off, and this falling upon those 
partly cut drove them all down together. 

With the surface of the great rock for a table they 
began their repast. 

'* You will not be able to plant this year, Arthur, 
nor to eat anything of your own raising." 

" Indeed, I expect to plant and sow before the week 
is out, if it don't rain." 

" Not in these woods ? " 

"No, on the intervale. I'm only waiting for the 
ground to dry, when I mean to plant potatoes, beans, 
and sow flax, barley, and a bushel of wheat on the 
highest portions of it." 

" Tlien you expect to cut hay and raise crops the 
very first season ? " 

" Certainly, I calculated upon that when I bought 
the place. I did not grow up in Fryeburg without 
learnins: the value of an intervale." 

" But it is impossible for you to plant and sow on 
this intervale, take care of the crops, cut the hay, clear 
the land and burn it this fall, so that we can have a 
house before winter. You don't know how many 
plans I have that all begin and end in that house — oui 
house." 
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'* You shall have the house, wife of mine. There 
are two classes of people who come here : some to stop 
and some to go farther on ; some have money, and to 
them the settlers sell meal, pork, flour, and whatever 
they want ; others are poor, set down here, and have 
to work for the people here to get bread while clearing 
their land and before they can raise crops. I shall 
chop here till the meadow is fit to plough, and then 
hire several of them to fall the timber on about ten 
acres ; but I shall take care of my crops, cut the hay, 
and perhaps hew out some stuff to make door and 
window frames, and rafters for the house." 

''Well, I'm going to help you plant, drop the 
potatoes and beans ; you are not going to have all the 
first things to yourself if you did cut the first tree, for 
I am going to plant the first seed that goes into this 
land. I shall spin the first yarn and linen thread, 
weave the first web of cloth, milk the first cow, and 
make the first pound of butter and cheese on our 
farm." 

" Well, you shall come here with me in the morning 
and stay all day if you like." 

" But I'm only going to do it one-half day when 
you get the ground ready, I can't afford the time. 
You know we brought nothing with us but our cloth- 
ing, not so much as a towel to wipe our hands on, and 
I must set right about carding and spinning ; so you 
must speak to Uncle Warren to-night, and to Mr. 
Wingate's folks, for they've got wool and flax to sell ; 
there's not a moment to lose, else we shan't have a 
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sheet, napkin, table-cloth, bed-tick, or blanket, to set 
up housekeeping with." 

" We can buy what we need to begin with among 
the neighbors." 

" I never can consent to that, I had rather borrow 
what I have not time to make. I can use your aunt's 
wheels and looms, and when the house is built we can 
have our own things." 

The neighbors helped Arthur break the tpugh sward 
of the meadow. He made wooden collars for the 
horses, and harness of ropes and withes, and harrowed 
the grounds, and hired ten acres cut over on the 
upland. 

Until the hay was cut and stacked he got along by 
the aid of his relatives and neighbors, and using their 
cattle and tools, then he went to Zanesville and 
bought harrow-teeth, hoes, a crowbar, ring and staples 
for an ox-yoke, the irons for a plough, wool-cards, 
spinning-wheels, fixtures for a loom, carpenter's tools, 
and harness for his horses. 

It was now time to put fire to the land he had hired 
cut over, the growth on which had been drying since 
the last of June. He had a good burn, and cleared a 
passage to the main road two rods in width. 

The neighbors, according to the custom in new 
settlements, now assembled and put him up a log 
house and a hovel for his cattle. He bought two 
cows, a yoke of oxen, and when the acorns and other 
nuts were ripe, four hogs, and they went to house- 
keeping. Lucy had her loom, linen-wheel, great 
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wheel, flax-comb, and all the implements she wanted 
for spinning and weaving. 

Eight of the ten acres were sown with grass-seed 
for pasture, the remainder reserved for use the next 
spring. 

Thus, by good judgment in the selection of land, 
industry, and a little capital, Arthur, in the course of 
about seven months, was comfortably housed, was 
able to winter six head of cattle, had pigs, hens, and 
produce to sell. 

The winter was fully occupied by him in making 
farming tools and furniture for the house, and by his 
wife in spinning and weaving. Arthur likewise sent 
into Pennsylvania and bought books that made the 
evenings pass pleasantly. 

With the spring came renewed activity, corn was 
planted and wheat sown on the burn, peach-trees set 
out, and grape-vines and apple-seeds planted for a 
nursery. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



SUNSHINE AT LAST. 



ONE pleasant Sabbath in June a missionary held a 
meeting under a large tree within five miles of 
them, which Arthur and his wife attended. They re- 
turned just before sunset, and as they came out of the 
woods, and from the highest ground, looked down 
upon their clearing ; the long, level rays of the sun 
were playing on the roof of the low house, and on the 
surface of the corn that grew to the very threshold 
on one side, while on the other a large breadth of 
wheat shot up so high as to hide the blackened stumps 
among which it was sown, and through which a nar- 
row path led to the house that seemed completely en- 
veloped in verdure. 

By a common impulse both checked their horses, 
and gazed in silence upon the crops, green in the first 
flush of summer, the verdant intervale, and the wind- 
ings of the distant river. 

''Lucy," said Arthur at length, ''is not this a lovely 
sight. Oh . how I wish my father and mother could 
see it I " 

"Yes, Arthur, it is lovely, and when I call to mind 
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that it is but little more than a year since the land where 
that corn and grain are growing was a forest so thick 
that we had to dismount to get along, it seems like a 
dream." 

Arthur was very silent during the evening meal, 
and after rising from the table sat down on the door- 
sfone, and seemed much lost in thought. When Lucy 
had washed the dishes and strained the milk, she went 
and sat down beside him. 

" What are you thinking about so earnestly, Ar- 
thur ; you have scarcely spoken since we entered the 
house ? " 

Without replying, he inquired : 

'^ Wouldn't you like to go and call on John Turner's 
folks to-morrow afternoon ? " 

'* Yes ; ril get Sally Howell to come over and milk 
and feed the pigs, and then we can go as early as we 
like." 

When they reached Turner's they found Warren 
Lenox and his wife likewise on a visit there. 

" Mr. Turner," said Arthur, while they were at the 
supper-table, " has Ellen become any more reconciled 
and contented with livinfj here?" 

"No, Mr. Lenox ; nor I either." 

" You have a good place here ; have you not done 
well since you came ? " 

"Done well, yes; I can earn more here in three 
days than I could at home in a week, and not work so 
hard neither. Everything put into the ground grows, 
and I can sell whatever I have to spare for cash to the 
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emigrants ; I've the best of neighbors, but after all 
if I could get anything near the worth of my place 
(I don't want to give it away), I'd start for Maine to- 
morrow." 

*' I suppose your wife would want to go to Wind- 
ham where her folks live ? " 

"No, Mr. Lenox, I'm not at all set about that; 
anywhere between the Saco and Kennebec, anywhere 
in Maine to get out of this ; I can't make home of it." 

"I don't suppose, John, you would want to go to 
Fryeburgh." (He came from Bridgeton.) 

'' Wouldn't 1 1 Try me." 

**How would you like to swap farms with my 
father?" 

■' Why, husband," said Lucy, "what are you thinking 
about ; do you suppose your father and mother would 
come here ? " 

" I do. Father has talked about nothing but Ohio 
since he was here ; I think mother would come, and I 
know the boys would be for it." 

"I know my brother would come," said Warren 
Lenox. 

" I like nothing better," said Turner, if it could be 
brought about." 

" Nor I," said his wife. 

"You wouldn't, of course, expect to swap without 
paying the difference between a farm in the woods 
and one with mills, schools, churches, and an academy, 
and within fifty miles of Portland." 

" I should be willing to pay any reasonable sum ; 
but how could the exchange be made ? " 
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'^Swap land, buildings, crops, cattle, farming-tools, 
household stuff, everything that either party don't 
wish to carry with them." 

^ 1 don't see how we can get at it understandingly ; 
I have not been at your father's place for many years, 
and then not with a view to buy, while he knows what 
mine is." 

'*Your cousin, William Harlow, of Hiram, is a man 
of good judgment, and one father would not object 
to ; choose him, let father choose another man, and 
those two a third, and let them go over his place and 
value everything, and send it to you. I'll act for 
father here; you and I will choose our men, and 
they choose a third, and let them estimate your farm, 
crops, and cattle, and send that to father. Then 
with those estimates, and what you know yourselves, 
you can make up your minds. If you wish, I'll pro- 
pose it to father, and get his mind on it." 

*'Do, Mr. Lenox," said Ellen Turner; we've been 
trying to sell but cannot, and both of us are dying to 

go." 

"Even if your father was disposed to change," said 
Turner, " it would be late in the year for him to come 
here, or for me to go there, after harvest, and each 
would want to secure his crops." 

" That's easy enough arranged," said Warren ; '^you 
may start right after haying. Arthur and myself will 
get in the crops here, my brother can harvest all that 
is fit to harvest in Maine, cut the hay and grain, dig 
the potatoes, and malse all his preparations for comingi 
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and remain till you arrive ; then you can settle your 
business face to face, and you will have time enough 
to harvest the corn and apples, and make arrange- 
ments for the winter." 

In due time Mr. Lenox sent the estimate, saying 
that he was willing to remove and mak'^ \he exchange 
if they could agree ; that he had not received Turner's 
estimate, and when he did would make him an offer. 
Not long after he wrote that he had fully considered 
the matter, and would exchange for six hundred dol- 
lars, each party to keep their horses and horse-gear to 
remove with, and bedding and provision for themselves 
on the road. 

'* Six hundred dollars boot I " shouted Turner when 
he read the letter, " the man is beside himself. Ar- 
thur, your father is crazy ; why, my farm is worth 
more than his ! " 

" It would be if it was in Fryeburgh." 
"There are double the number of acres.'* 
" Yes ; but it is worth little more than a quarter as 
much an acre." 

"I have four times the timber." 
" And that is not worth anything except to burn to 
clear the land, build a log-house with, or warm your- 
self." 

"I raise two bushels of corn where he raises one." 

" Yes ; and one of his brings more than three of 

yours, and his timber is on the bank of the Saco River. 

A thing is worth what it will fetch ; he is willing to 

allow you the market-value here; besides, you have 
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nothing here to offer in exchange for schools, an acad- 
emy, religious privileges, and social culture, and there- 
fore must expect to pay the difference in money." 

Turner thought the difference too much, and the 
matter stood over till the next spring. 

In the mean time, now that there seemed even a pos- 
sibility of removal, Mrs. Turner grew more uneasy 
than ever, and urged her husband vehemently to ac- 
cept the offer of John Lenox, especially as he seemed 
by no means inclined to offer any better terms. 

Just as the corn was breaking ground, Arthur 
Lenox became a father. This seemed to increase his 
desire to have his parents come that they might see 
the grandchild, and he said to Turner : 
** John, what is the best you will do?" 
"I'll stay here three years more before 111 give one 
cent over five hundred." 

*'Then you had better give it up," said his wife, "for 
I shall be in my grave before that time." 

Turner made no reply to this remark, and there was 
an awkward silence, during which Mrs. Turner wept 
freely. At length Arthur, who was every whit as 
anxious as the wife to effect the exchange, observed : 

" I think, as father is well situated and gaining 
ground, he will not be likely to change his mind, but 
I must have them here ; so write, tell him you will 
give it, and I will pay you the other hundred ; but I 
don't want him to know it, or he would not come. 
He seems afraid to have me do anything for him, when 
It is the greatest enjoyment I have." 
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" I'll do it, and you may write him to that cfiFect.** 

Mrs. Turner's tears ceased to flow, and her sobs 
were no longer heard. 

Arthur paid down the money to bind the bargain, 
and mounting his horse rode home at such a break- 
neck pace that his wife, hearing the clatter of the 
horse's hoofs, ran to the door in alarm, exclaiming : 

*^Why, husband, what is the matter; what makes 
you look so happy ? " 

"Happy, is it? — reckon I ought to look happy. 
I've closed the bargain with Turner ; they are coming, 
father, mother, and the boys are coming." 

**But what kind of a bargain do you think your 
father will make ? " 

" Bargain ! — the bargain is all on one side." 

"On whose side?" 

"My father's, to be sure; he's got Turner's place 
and everything on it, and six hundred dollars in cash. 
Turner's place is worth three of his for a man to live 
on, get ahead on — that is, if he is contented to live 
in the woods, and our folks will be. If Turner was a 
poor man, and did not act with his eyes open, I should 
pity him. While father was sick and poor, our place 
all run out. Land here is rising fast, and in five 
years Turner's place will be worth double what it cost 
him." 

"But there are frame buildings on your father's 
place." 

" True ; but they are all out of repair, and it will 
cost him a round sum to repair them, but a log-houae 
anybody can repair." 
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** But you forget the schools and religious privileges." 
''The schools and religious privileges are of great 
value to Turner, who has a young family ; but the 
schools are of no use to our boys, who have done 
going to school, and it will be some time (glancing at 
the babe in the cradle) before we shall need them. 
Besides, emigrants are pouring in here, and it won't 
be long before we shall both have schools and meetings, 
for the majority of the settlers are eastern people, and 
they will not be satisfied to live without them." 

" I think he was short-sighted to leave, and yet he is 
called a shrewd, close man." 

"Lucy, do you ever thank God for anything?" 
" Certainly I do ; I try to be thankful always, for I 
am sure I have great reason to be." 

r 

" Well, if you are in that way, thank God that you 
are not such a baby as Ellen Turner, for I believe she 
has been the whole cause of making him discontented, 
and of his makino" so foolish a bar^^ain." 

"Why, husband, what ails you? I thought you 
was one of the most quiet, even-tempered men I ever 
saw, but to-day you can neither sit nor stand still, 
and seem to be in a tremor." 

" Because I am so glad ; only think of it to have 
father and the boys here ; what won't we do ? Father 
can hew and frame, and has worked years in a saw- 
mill, and knows how to take care of a saw. Will 
is a good carpenter, and Johnnie has worked the last 
eighteen months in a blacksmith's shop. Get them 
out here ; well build a saw-mill on this very stream^ 
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and do about all the work ourselves. If we want a 
frame-house and barn we can build them ; if we want 
bricks we can make them, and not haul them forty 
miles as John Turner did the bricks for his chimney." 

^ Well, if you are not discontented till Lucy Lenox 
makes you so, you'll lay your bones in Ohio, for 
though I should like much to see father and mother 
and Edward, nothing would tempt me to go back. 
I lay awake nights planning out things I mean to make 
and do, but if I had all the conveniences I should have 
at home, there would be no contrivance about nor 
interest in it." 

" Lucy, we'll have your father and mother out here 
next." 

" Oh, Arthur, that can never be ; I don't think 
mother has courage to come ; she is not so rugged 
and resolute a woman as your mother ; and as for Ned, 
he would come fast enough, but my father is not equal 
to the hardship of a new settlement." 

*' I tell you we'll have 'em here. After our folks 
have gone they will miss them so much that they will 
pluck up courage and come, for every year makes it 
easier getting here ; they can buy a place that is im- 
proved, and Ned is able to make them comfortable." 

In the course of the summer the arrangement be- 
tween John Lenox and Mr. Turner was perfected, and 
Turner set out for the east. 

The first of September Arthur received a letter from 
his father, saying that Turner had arrived in safety, 
and they had settled their matters satisfactorily; 
19 
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also that they intended to start the next week in a 
large covered wagon that had been made for that pur- 
pose, and to be drawn by four horses. He said, 
moreover, that they should bring their bedding, table- 
linen, and pewter dishes as they would not break. 
As the carriage was large enough to carry seven, and 
there were but four of them, there would be ample 
room to travel comfortably, and carry provender for 
the horses and provision for themselves. 

Starting with plenty of cooked food, they intended 
to lodge at farmhouses and cook for themselves, and 
for that purpose should bring a few cooking-utensils 
with them. 

Upon receiving this news, Arthur and Warren 
Lenox exerted themselves to put everything in order 
for the reception of the new-comers. 

According to previous agreement, Turner had left 
pork, beef, hams, corn, and grain ; thus there was no 
lack of provisions. The women cleaned the house, 
and washed and sanded the floors. There were five 
cows on the place ; Arthur had taken three of them, 
and Warren the others, and the butter thus made was 
placed in the house. There were hens in the barn- 
yard. The bedsteads were all in the house, and thus 
Mr. Lenox and his family would be prepared to set up 
housekeeping immediately, as they would bring with 
them sufficient to replace whatever Turner had taken. 

Arthur had been over the road they would come by, 
and could judge very nearly of the rate at which they 
would travel; when, therefore, he thought sufficient 
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time had elapsed, he mounted a horse, and met them 
about five miles from their new home; then rode 
hastily back to bring the news of their approach. 

The travellers arrived at Warren Lenox's just after 
noontide, both persons and horses wearied with their 
long journey. 

Arthur took his parents home with him, but the 
boys stopped with their uncle. They also left the 
wagon there. 

The Turner farm was about half-way between War- 
ren Lenox's farm and Arthur's, but off the road, and 
thus Mr. Lenox and his wife on the way to their son's 
passed by their future home without seeing it. 

As they turned into the two-rod road cut through 
the forest, Arthur said : 

" Mother, I'm sorry I * have not a better house to 
entertain you in ; it's a poor affair, but there's plenty 
to eat ; it affords a shelter, and there's the best 
little wife, and the prettiest baby you ever set eyes 
upon." 

As they left the woods they entered the pasture 
where the cattle and sheep (having filled themselves) 
were lying, the cattle here and there, the sheep all 
huddled to<jethcr under the shelter of the logr fence. 

Arthur had that year planted the entire two acres 
in front of the house with corn, which grew so rank 
that only the door and roof of the lowly dwelling to 
which the road led were visible. 

"Why, Arthur," said his father, "how could you 
get so much land cleared and into grass during the 
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short time you have been here, and where do you get 
hay to winter all these cattle, sheep, and two horses ? " 

" You will see by-and-by, father." 

"Only see those beautiful trees," said his mother, 
pointing to a grove of black-oak, walnut, and chestnut 
that surrounded the house. 

" Those are my wife's trees ; I took her over here 
to find a place to build on before I cut a tree, and she 
begged me not to cut those trees, saying the people in j| 

Fryeburgh were all the time setting out trees around 
their houses, had to wait twenty or thirty years for 
them to attain any size, and even then they wouldn't 
compare with these, so I left four times as many as 
you now see, and though the fire killed the most of 
them, I made out to save enough, and now I wouldn't 
have them cut for any price." 

As they drew near the house they espied Lucy sit- 
ting on the door-stone with the child in her lap. 

*'0h! there is the baby, the dear blessed baby!" 
cried the happy grandmother, and dismounting took 
in her arms the little one Lucy held out to her. 

The infant, however, did not conduct at all like a 
blessed baby, but began to kick and squall, and en- 
deavored with might and main to escape from the 
grandparent who had come so far to see it. This, 
however, did not by any means repress or even chill 
the raptures of Mrs. Lenox, who kissed off the tears, 
and declared that the pouting infant was the prettiest 
baby ever born into this world, and the very living 
image of 'Arthur. 
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John Lenox was compelled to stoop low as he en- 
tered the door, but once inside there was room enough 
to clear his head. 

**It's a poor place, mother: only two rooms, and I 
have no rocking-chair to offer you — nothing better 
than this ;" and he placed a stool with a pillow on it 
for her to sit on. 

'* The house is good enough ; there are things of 
more consequence than the house to be thought of 
when people go on to a new place." 

** Arthur would have built a better house," said 
Lucy, " but I wouldn't let him. I wanted that to look 
forward to ; you know we brought nothing with us to 
go to housekeeping with, and I said, only give me a 
place to put my head, a room to spin and weave in, a 
cow, pig, and hens, so that I can do my part towards 
clothing and feeding ourselves, and let the house go, 
— time enough to build a good house when we have 
something to put in it." 

"That's right, Lucy," exclaimed John Lenox with 
undisguised admiration ; " that's the spirit of a frontier 
woman ; may the Lord bless you both, and I thank 
God he has given my son such a wife, and us such a 
daughter." 

" A prudent wife is from the Lord," said Mrs. Lenox. 

Lucy blushed with heartfelt delight at these hearty 
encomiums, and said in reply : 

"Well, mother, if I can't give you much else in 
the way of comfort, I can give you as good a bed and 
as nice bedding as can be found in Fryeburgh, for I 
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wove the tick and the sheets and everything belonging 
to it in^'self, and the tick is filled with live geese feath- 
ers. We raise our own flax and wool now, and we 
can buy cotton that comes by the way of Tennessee 
for four cents a pound. I have woven a web of cotton 
cloth, and next week I expect to draw in a web of 
woollen for winter wear." 

Joy at their safe arrival, the refreshment of a hearty 
meal, and delight at meeting with her son and 
daughter, had made Mrs. Lenox forget the fatigue of 
her journey, and they stepped out in front of the 
house just as the sun was dropping below the horizon, 
and looked down upon the intervale (or bottom-land 
as it was called there). 

" What a beautiful view 1 " said the grandmother. 

" What a noble field of grass ! " said the father ; and 
I know by the looks of that stubble there was a stout 
piece of grain there ; now I see where the hay comes 
from. Arthur, this meadow is worth all the rest of 
the place, but how comes it bare of trees and stumps 
when the land on both sides is covered with such a 
heavy growth ? " 

*' The oldest settlers say that there are such open- 
ings all along the river, and they think the Indians 
made 'em." 

The next morning Arthur said : 

" Father, you and mother are going to stay here till 
after dinner, and get well rested, then Lucy, baby, 
and I, are going home with you ; by that time Uncle 
Warren and the boys will have all your things in the 
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house, everything put to rights, and supper ready. 
Mr. Springer's folks are coming, and a Leighton 
family from Standish ; we are going to take supper 
with you, and Lucy and I will stay all night, and she 
will get breakfast in the morning." 

" That is all very nice for us," said his mother ; " but 
who is to take care here ? " 

''One of our next neighbor's girls is coming over 
to milk to-night ; it's only two miles." 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when they 
reached the place, and found the company already there. 
After the proposition was made to exchange with 
Turner, John Lenox had said little to his wife in re- 
spect to the building, merely telling her she would 
have to go into a log house again, planning an agree- 
able surprise. 

It was indeed a surprise, for Mrs. Lenox had ex- 
pected to find a house like Arthur's, or at any rate not 
much better. As they rode up to the house, she gazed 
in wonder upon the buildings without uttering a word. 

"Well, wife, what do you think of the log-house?" 

"Let me go in." 

The house was a story and a half in height, which 
gave rooms overhead, three large rooms on the floor, 
and a bedroom, milk-room, and closet off the kitchen, 
shelves in the kitchen, on which were arranged the 
dishes Mrs. Lenox had brought with her, and the 
floors were laid with boards, and sanded. The walls 
were ceiled up so that no logs were to be seen save in 
the closet and the garret. The chimney and fire- 
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place were precisely such as might be found at that day 
in any New England farm-house, even to the crane in 
the comer, and Mrs. Turner had left her blue dye-pot. 

"Well, John," she exclaimed, **if this is a log 
house, it is not much like the one we began in ; why, 
as I live, here is a brick oven and a crane ; that's 
what we never had for the first ten years. Glass win- 
dows all over it, too. Well, husband, this is house 
enough for us, and is much warmer than any frame- 
house ; let the boys build a frame-house when they 
want one." 

After spending some hours in social enjoyment and 
renewing old associations, the company departed by 
sunset, and the Lenox family drew up together for a 
season of heartfelt enjoyment. Arthur was delighted 
with the favorable impression made upon his mother. 
He cherished no doubt with respect to his father, but 
feared lest his mother might, in her heart, turn back 
to the old spot, but he saw it was not thus, and told 
her so. 

"No, Arthur," she replied, "I have no wish to go 
back, I suflFered so much in those years when your 
father was poor and in ill-health that I have no 
wish to return. There's no hardship about it by 
making this exchange ; we have everything in doors 
and out we need." 

These people now all united their efforts for mutual 
benefit, as they had been accustomed to do in New 
England. 

Arthur wanted to put William and John in the way 
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of earning for themselves and at the same time make 
a profit himself, and contrived to accomplish it. He 
bought United States land, by paying cash, for $1.64 
per acre, two dollars being the price when credit was 
given, and divided it into one-hundred-acre lots. He 
then gave the boys the crops for two years to clear the 
land and plant and sow it, and found them seed-corn 
and grain. 

He cleared five acres on each place, got half of it 
into grass, and built a two-roomed log house on it. 
This just met the wants of many of the emigrants, as 
it gave them shelter, land to plant, and, with what 
they could get from the woods by hunting, food, grass 
and hay for the cattle. This was as much as they 
were able to pay for. If not able to pay down, he 
gave them credit, and if they wanted to leave took 
back the land, paid them for their betterments, built 
better buildings, and sold it at a corresponding advance 
to other emigrants who were able to pay the diflference. 

In process of time they built a saw-mill, a black- 
smith shop in which John shod their horses, made 
axes, and repaired their farming tools ; and after the 
mill was in operation the boys built frame-houses for 
themselves and Ned Capen, who, after the death of 
his mother, moved to the West. 

Not so, however, with the parents. Mrs. Lenox 
said her happiest days were spent in a log house, and 
she wanted to live that part of her life over again. 
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ELIJAH KELLOGG'S BOOKS. 



ARTHUR BROWN, 

THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. 

16mo« Cloth* lUostrated* 

•'This narrative illustrates the virtue of gratitude, by represent- 
ing the hero, Arthur Brown, lashed to a raft, perishing with cold 
and hunger, when he is rescued by Capt. Rhines of Elm Island, 
who had been instructed when a boy and afterwards started in 
business by Arthur's father. The captain receives him with open 
arms, freely bestowing both time and money upon Arthur, and 
thus repays an old debt. The book is full of exciting adven- 
tures." — Indianapolis News. 



THE YOUNG DELIVERERS 

OF PLEASANT COVE. 



-•o«- 



16mo* Cloth* lUostrated*^ 

" Receives its title from the fact that its most prominent char- 
ikcters, returning from a voyage when they had run the blockade 
under Lord Nelson, and passed through a variety of incidents, and 
hearing the fate of a colored cook, a shipmate of foi*mer years, 
who had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared one night, set out 
Ibr Martinique, where they found the man and delivered him ftwa 
•layeiy. The story is full of incident, well told." •— Baptist Unian. 



ELIJAH KELLOGG' S BOOKS. 

THE 

s 

CHILD of the ISLAND GLEN. 



16mo« Cloth* lUostrated* 



•«o»i 



" Kellogg writes with care, and knows just what he is writing 
about. He never mistakes the *poop deck' for the * spanker 
boom,' nor does he order his sailors to lower the hatch over the 
stern, or to coil the keelson in the forward cabin. Young readers 
will be glad to find in it a ship and its midnight lamp, and as a 
matter of course, the fine captain and his jolly crew, who always 
accompany every vessel setting sail in literature." — Church and 
Republic, 



THE CRUISE of the CASCO. 



16iiio« Cloth. lUostrated* 



-to*- 



" Like its predecessors, it i& a capital story, capitally told, and 
the boys will find new pleasure in following the varying foi'tune8 
and exciting adventures of their old friends in their life upon the 
ocean. There is a thrilling interest in the story, and the attack, 
I'epulse, and capture of the pirates, the unexpected recognition of 
old acquaintances, and the extraordinary good fortunes of the 
Cascoites, are told in the best possible manner." — Lawrence Amtr^ 
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JOHN GODSOE'S LEGACY. 



16nio« Cloth. lUostrated* 



-•o»- 



" * John Godsoe's Legacy ' is an only child sent from the West 
Indies by a repentant father, to be educated in the New England 
home from which he had become an exile. Willie Godsoe is a 
manly little fellow, and makes everybody love him for his nobility 
of soul and affectionate disposition. The progress of his education 
is agreeably sketched, and the story is interwoven with instructive 
descriptions of West India life, and many pleasing incidents in the 
domestic experience of Pleasant Cove." — Boston Transcript, 



THE FISHER BOYS 



OF PLEASANT COVE. 



■*o^ 



16nio« Cloth* lUastrated* , 



" The history of an honest, determined, and generous boy, wh« 
was trained in a hard school, and obliged to borrow an axe to earn 
his first money, but whom fortune favored at last, and who in 
winning his way encountere many adventures, and wanders over 
the land and sea. The story, is full of mirth and excitement/ 
— iZ^r^ord Courant. 
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LION BEN, 

THE HERO OF ELM ISLAND. 



16mo. CloUt. Illostrated. 



*'One of tlie most charming prodactions that has for many yean 
emanated from the press of New England. It combines the at- 
tractions of Robinson Crusoe with a moral far superior. The 
scenes are located on the coast of Maine, just after the Revolution* 
»ry War, and are full of incident and adventure." — EcaU Argus* 



CHARLIE BELL, 



THE ^A/'AIF OF ELM ISLAND. 



-•o«- 



16mo. Ciotli. Illostimted. 

■ 01 



"In this volume the hero is an English orphan. Friendless and 
/tarring, on a wharf at Halifax, he ships in a vessel with men 
who, under the guise of fishermen, are little better than pirates, 
r^anding on Elm Island, they insult the wife of Lion Ben, who 
inflicts upon them a merited chastisement and adopts the orphan. 
It if a fine stoiy, and beautifully illustrated/'— ^a^um. 
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THE YOUNG SHIPBUILDERS 



OF ELM ISLAND. 



-•o«- 



16mo. Cloth. Illnstrated. 

• 01 

"The young heroes of the story start out to learn a trade, try 
the blacksmith^s occupation, become enamored of boat-building, 
and make the attempt to construct one. The author describes 
their successes and mishaps. Boys cannot fail to be charmed with 
the book, so unique is it in its sea-side adventures, pleasant in its 
incidents, and interesting in its information." — L%pMi Reporter, 



THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND 



-•o«- 



16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 



"Gives the adventures of the singular craft built by *Lion 
Ben ^ to get his lumber directly to a market ; and not a boy in the 
land but will follow with eager and delighted interest the voyage 
of old Captain Rhines, his Yankee ingenuity and well-merited 
success — how he weathered the storms of the Gulf, sold his cargo 
for a handsome profit, and came back witli a mint of bright Span- 
ish dollars to gladden the hearts of the dwellers on Elm Island." — 
Lawrence American* 
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THE BOY FARMERS 



OF ELM ISLAND. 



■•o»« 



16mo. Cloth. Illastrated. 



■•o»« 



" • The Boy-Farmers ' did not have just the same experience that 
boy-farmers have nowadays. They went fishing and hunting, 
and liad adventures of all sorts ; not doing these things in sport, 
but seriously and earnestly, to raise means, first, to pay for their 
island home, and then to render that home comfortable and attrac- 
tive." — Lynn Republican. 



HARD8CRABBLE 



OF ELM ISLAND, 



•O*- 



16mo. Cloth. Illastrated. 



'* It is full of incidents in bear, fox, and deer hunting, saw-mill 
and scow building, clearing up new land, raising cattle and crops, 
and finally building and rigging a sloop, so that they obtained 
better pi-ices for their cargo, prosperity for themselves, and bus* 
ness for the benefit of the community in Chicago Comer." 
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SOWED BY THE WIND; 

OR, THE POOR BOY'S FORTUNK 

16mo« Cloth* Illustrated* 

'* Ned, an English boy, the hero, in attempting t^ look into a 
Dlrd's-nest, is borne by the breaking of a limb to the water, and Is 
finally lodged in tlie hollow trunk of an old Cree, uprooted by the 
wind. From this place he is rescued by a passing vessel, bound 
for Baltimore, which was then * in his Majesty's province of Mai*y-j|^ 
land,' and the lesson taught by his perseverance and constant 
effort, till at the end he is left with a snug little home of his 
own, — and dearly prized for the severe struggles it cost him, — 
18 very entertainingly given." — Northampton Journal. 



BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 

OR, THE YOUNG DEFENDERS. 



16mo* Cloth* Illustrated. 

>o* 

«i ^- ... - 



The scene is laid among the backwoods of Pennsylvania, on 
the borders of a small stream, and hemmed in on all sides by 
mountains and forest. Heavy burdens are laid upon the young 
heroes of the story — fighting the Indians, aiding the toils and 
sharing the perils of their parents, always accomplishing what 
they undertook, and showing at all times an unflinching courage 
and endurance. A stoiy of the woods and Indians never fails to 
have a strong charm for young readers, and this one, like all of Mr. 
Kellogg's stories, will be no exception to the general rule/'—' 
Hartford Times. 



ELIJAH KELLOGG'S BOCKS. 

THE 

MISSION OF BLAOK RIFLE, 

•16mo« Cloth. lUustraled* 



'*The hero, ' Black Rifle,^ is a noted Indian hunter, who devoted 
Ms life to avenge the cruelties he suffered at the hands of savages 
in his youth. His miraculous escapes, amazing exploits, and won- 
derful success in killing Indians, led to the helief that he hore a 
charmed life, and made him at once the terror of the red men and 
the hope and protection of the white settlers in his neighborhood. 
The other characters of the story are strongly drawn." — Man- 
Chester Union, 



BURYING THE HATCHET; 

OR, THE YOUNG BRAVE OF THE DELAWARE. 



Itfmo. Cloth* Ulastratedi 

•• The scene of this story is laid in Pennsylvania more than one 
hundred years ago, when that part of the country was overrun by 
Indians and wild beasts. The building of the wind-mill, the saw- 
mill, the pottery, the brick-kiln, and the ceiled school-house 
brought the primitive life of those early settlers into a state ot 
comfort we should find it hard to understand, if the graphic pic- 
ture of their life without them had not been given us. While the 
book is full of adventure, it is not more so than a history of that 
perioil would give ; and the noble qualities of a simple piety, cour- 
age, perseverance, and love are well depicted." — Christian Union, 



OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 



YOUNa AMERICA ABROAD. 

FIBST SEHIES. 

A TA^nmxy of Travel and Adventure In Foreign I^ands. 10m«. 
Illustrated bjr IVast, Stevens, Perkins, and otlnera. 

Per volume, $1.50. 



1. OUTWARD BOUND; 

Or, Youngs America Afloat. 

2. SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; 

Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland* 

3. RED CROSS; 

Or. Yonng America in England and Wales. 

4. OIKES AND DITCHES; 

Or, Yonng America in Holland and Belgiom. 

5. PALACE AND COTTAGE; 

Or, Yonng America in France and Switzerland. 

n. DOWN THE RHINE; 

Or, Yonng America in Germany. 



The stoiy from its inception and through the twelve vol 
times (^liee Second Series) ^ is a bewitching one, while the in- 
formation imparted, concerning the countries of Europe and 
the isles of the sea, is not only correct in every particular, but 
is told in a captivating style. " Oliver Optic " will continue 
to be the boy's friend, and his pleasant books will continue to 
be read by thousands of American boys. What a fine holiday 
present either or both series of *' Young America Abroad" 
would be for a young friend ! It would make a little library 
highly prized b}' the recipient, and would not be an expensiv* 
one. — Providence Press. 
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YOUNa AMEEICA ABROAD. 

SECOITD SEHIES. 

A Ubrary of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Ijands. 16mo. 
Illa«trated bjr lVa«t, Stevens, Perkins, and otiiers. 

Per volume, $1.50. 



1- UP THE BALTIC; 

Or, Yoonfir America in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. , 

2. NORTHERN LANDS; 

Or, Yoong America in Rossia and Prussia. 

3. CROSS AND CRESCENT; 

Or, Young America in Turkey and Greece. 

4. SUNNY SHORES; 

Or, Young America in Italy and Austria. 

5. VINE AND OLIVE; 

Or, Young America in Spain and Portugal. 

€ ISLES OF THE SEA; 

Or, Yoong America Homeward Bound. 



*' Oliver Optic " 1^3 a nom de plume that is known and loved 
by ?lmo8t every bo}' of intelligence in the land. We have 
seen a highly intellectual and world-weary man, a cynic whose 
heart was somewhat imbittered by its large experience of 
human nature, take up one of Oliver Optic's books and read 
it at a sitcJng, neglecting his work in yielding to the fascina- 
tion of tlje pages. When a mature and exceedingly well- 
Informi'd mind, long despoiled of all its freshness, can thus 
5nd pleasure in a book for boys, no additional words of rec- 
ommendation are needed. — Sunday Times. 
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OLIVER OPTIC'S BOOKS. 



THE BOAT-BUILDER SERIES. 

Completed in Six Volumes. Illiutr*ted. 
Per V0L9 •t.25. 



1. ALL ADRIFT ; 

Or, Tbe Ooldwinir OlnK 

2. SNUG HARBOR; 

Or, The Ckamplain Meckanles. 

3. SQUARE AND COMPASS ; 

Or, Bulldlngr the House. 

4. STEM TO STERN; 

Or Baildingr the Boat. 

5. ALL TAUT ; 

Or, BliTsinff the Boat. 

6. READY ABOUT ; 

Or, Sailing the Boat. 



The series includes in six successive volumes the whole 
art of boat-building, boat-rigging, boat managing, and prac- 
tical hints to make the ownership of a boat pay. A great 
deal of Qseful information will be given in this £oat-£uilding 
series, and in each book a very interesting story is sure to be 
interwoven with the information. Every reader will be inter- 
ested at once in " Dory," the hero of "All Adrift," and one 
of the characters to be retained in the future volumes of the 
series, at least there are already several of Lis recently made 
friends who do not want to lose sight of him, and this will be 
the case of pretty much every boy who makes his acquaint- 
ance in "All Adrift." 



OLJVSn OPTIC'S SOOKb. 



YACHT CLUB SERIES. 

Vvliorjgi wltb Uie ever popmUur •* Boat ClmV' Series, CwMpletied 
Ui six ToU. 16mo. lUmctrated. Per toI., $10)0. 



1. UTTLE BOBTAIL; 

Or, Tke Wreck oTtke Peaokaoot 

2. THE YACHT CLUB; 

Or, The YooMg Boat-Baildeia. 

8- MONEY-MAKER; 

Or, Tke Tictory of tke BmrfMiilt, 

4. THE COMING WAVE; 

Or, The Treasure of High Rock. 

6. THE DORCAS CLUB; 

Or, Our Girts Afloat 

6. OCEAN BORN; 

Or, The Croise of the Clnbo. 



The series has this peculiarity, that all of its eonstitaent 
volumes are indep^ident of one another, and therefore each 
Btor}' is complete in itself. *' Oliver Optic'* is perhaps the 
favorite author of the boys and girls of this country, and he 
seems destined to enjoy an endless popularity. He deserves 
his success, for he makes very interesting stories, and incul- 
cates none but the best sentiments; and the "Yacht Club** 
IS no exception to this rule. — New Haven Jour. andGowiei^ 



OLIVER OPTIC'S BOOKS. 



FAMOUS "BOAT-CLUB " SERIES 

liilBrary for Tounc People. Six volanaes, l&andsomeljr UliMtrated 

Per Tolumet $1*!35. 



1 THE BOAT CLUB; 

Or, The Bankers of Hlpj^eloa. 

8. ALL ABOARD; 

Or, Life on the lakfr 

8. NOW OR NEVER; 

Or, The Adventores of Bobby Brighti 

4. TRY AGAIN ; 

Or, The Trials and Triamphs of Hairy WflM 

5. POOR AND PROUD; 

Or, The Fortnnes of Katy RedliBni. 

6. LITTLE BY LITTLE; 

Or, The Cmise of the FlyawaF* 



TUs is the first series of books written for the young bv 
* Oliver Optic." It laid the foundation for his fame as the 
6rst of authors in .which the young delight, and gained for 
bim the title of the Prince of Story-Tellers. The six books 
are varied in incident and plot, but all are entertaining and 
original. 



OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 



THE BLUE MD THE GRAY 

SERIES 

ninitimted. With Emblematio Dlei. Each Tolnme bonnd In Bine 

and Gray. Per volnme, SI. 50. 



TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. 
WITHIN THE ENEMY'S LINES. 
ON THE BLOCKADE. 
STAND BY THE UNION. 

The opening of a new series of books from the pen of Oliver Optic is bound to 
arouse the highest anticipation in the minds of boy and girl readers. There 
never has been a more interesting writer in the field of juvenile literature than 
Mr. W. T. Adams, who, under his well-known pseudonym, is known and admired 
by every boy and girl in the country, and by thousands who have long since 
passed the boundaries of youth, yet who remember with pleasure the genial, in- 
teresting pen that did so much to interest, instruct and entertain their younger 
years. The present volume opens ** The Blue and the Gray Series," a title that \a 
sufficiently indicative of the nature and spirit of the series, of which the first 
volume is now presented, while the name of Oliver Optic is sufficient warrant of 
the absorbing style of narrative. " Taken by the Enemy," the first boolTof the 
series, is as bright and entertaining as any work that Mr. Adams has yet put 
forth, and will be as eagerly perused as any that has borne his name. It would 
not be fair to the prospective reader to deprive him of the zest which comes ftoxa. 
the unexpected, by entering into a synopsis of the story. A word, however, 
should be said in regard to the beauty and appropriateness of the binding, which 
makes it a most attractive volume.— j?o«<on Budget. 

** Taken by the Enemy " has Just come from the press, an announcement that 
cannot but appeal to every healthy boy from ten to fifteen years of age in the 
country. <'No writer of the present day," says the Boston Commontoeatth, 
" whose aim has been to hit the boyish heart, has been as successful as Oliver 
Optic. There is a period in the life of every youth, just about the time that he h 
collecting postage-stamps, and before his legs are long enough for a bicycle, when 
he has the Oliver Optic fever. He catchee it by reading a few stray pages some- 
where, and then there is nothing for it but to let the matter take its course. Re- 
lief comes only when the last page of the last book is read; and then there are 
relapses whenever a new book appears until one is safely on through the 
teens." — Literary Newt. 
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